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ONE LESSON OF THE WAR 


THE MILITIA BALLOT 


In continuance of the efforts of the ‘Administrative Reform 
Association’ to keep the lessons of the South African War before the 
public mind until they are properly acted upon, the following 
opinions of ‘men of light and leading’ upon one of the gravest of 
those lessons are here collected, and urged upon the serious con- 
sideration of the country. 

The failure of voluntary enlistment to procure an efficient and 
sufficient Army for the needs of our extended Empire is now patent to 
the whole world. The final reductio ad absurdum of the ‘ voluntary ’ 
system was made when young wastrels of the streets, bribed to 

-volunteer at 5s. per day, were sent out 6,000 miles at the cost of the 
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taxpayer and promptly sent 6,000 miles back as useless and worse 
than useless. 

This culminating instance of its failure has opened the eyes of 
the country to the hollow pretence which our voluntary system has 
become. It is a too obvious fact that Men are no longer to be 
obtained ‘for love or money,’ and that our Army at home, when 
more than paper, consists almost entirely of undersized and im- 
mature boys. 

The time has arrived when we must face the alternative which 
Lord Roberts so long ago foretold as inevitable, in the event which 
has now come to pass, ‘if we are to continue as an Imperial Power, 
or even exist as an independent nation,’ viz. Compulsory Service. 

Compulsion, however, need not at all necessarily mean Conscrip- 
tion of the Continental type. 

In our ancient and constitutional expedient of the Militia Ballot, 
we have, ready to hand, a sufficient alternative to such Conscription— 
a middle course between compelling every man and compelling no 
man to do military service. 

Many people forget that this is the existing law of the land, only 
suspended from operation year after year by Parliament. Its principle 
is that every capable citizen of the proper age and health ought to take 
his chance of helping to defend his country, within the limits of the 
United Kingdom. In practice it would compel only one out of every 
four or five suitable men to serve—a sufficient body of trained men to 
make the country safe being thus provided. 

The service of the man drawn would be confined in ordinary times 
to one absence from his home, as a recruit, for forty-nine days, and 
afterwards to a twenty-seven days’ out-of-door training under canvas 
every year for five years—a month’s autumn holiday, for which he 
would be paid at the rate of the regular Army. 

This amount of training would suffice, according to the best 
military authorities, to furnish the country with a reserve and 
reservoir of Men (not boys) out of which abundant volunteering for 
foreign service in the regular army could always be relied upon, 
while freedom from invasion panics at home would be ensured. 

Incidentally great social and industrial good would result to the 
community from the intermixture with it of so many drilled and 
disciplined men. ‘ Hooliganism ’ and kindred disorders would doubt- 
less be lessened, and those habits of steady work increased, to which 
our foreign rivals owe so much of their growing encroachment on our 
Commercial Supremacy. 

JAMES KNOWLES 
(Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After). 
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The following extracts are taken from former pages of this 
Review :— 


Lord Lansdowne (Secretary for War). Quoted by Mr. Sidney 
Low: 


It should always be borne in mind that our military system, so far as home 
defence is concerned, contemplates compulsory service as a last resort. The 
country is given the opportunity of providing such a force by voluntary means, 
and if it be not provided, the aid of the law can be invoked to remedy the 
defect. That the operation of the law has been suspended for many years past 
does not alter the case. The obligation is there; and it is only necessary to 
omit a few words from the schedule of the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 
or to pass an Order in Council suspending the operation of the Suspension Act, in 
order to arm the Government of the day with power to set the machinery of the 
Ballot Act in motion.! 


Rt. Hon. St. J. Brodrick, M.P. (Secretary for War). Quoted by 
Mr. Birchenough : 


I know very well how easy it is in this House to win cheap cheers by a proud 
declaration about adhesion to the voluntary system. I think the voluntary 
system. for home defence is not a thing to be proud of unless you get an efficient 
defence. . . . Therefore my adhesion to the voluntary system is strictly limited 
by our ability to obtain under it a force with which our military authorities 
can satisfy the Government that they have sufficient force to resist invasion and 
can maintain it to their satisfaction.* 


Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke : 


There is only one course open to us, and that is to apply the Militia ballot 
without distinction to all able-bodied citizens. The power to do this is already 
vested in the Crown; the necessary machinery exists and has recently been 
overhauled. Industrially the country would suffer nothing by the operation of 
the ballot; physically our manhood would gain. . . . ‘An armed people,’ wrote 
Burke, who probably did not understand the meaning of the words in their 
modern sense, ‘ is the true constitutional Militia of the Kingdom.’ . . . A national 
British force obtained by the ballot could be rendered formidable to the last 
degree, Given the power of automatically filling the cadres of a strictly territorial 
Militia from the best manhood of the country, it needs no exceptional genius to 
organise the national resources for war.° 

I firmly believe that the true solution of the problem is to be found only in 
the application of the ballot to the old constitutional force which, up to the 
legalisation of a standing army in 1689, may be said to have fought the battles of 
England, and which rendered possible the victories of the Peninsula and of 
Waterloo.* 

Dealing with numbers only, if the present actual strength of the Militia (about 
105,000 men) were doubled, and if a real Militia Reserve were established, there 
would be enough men to provide eighteen infantry divisions, with their due pro- 
portion of field artillery—a force which ought to have been created long ago—and 
a large body of garrison artillery for coast defence purposes. To double the 
strength of the Militia does not appear an extreme measure; but to make the 
second line a reality the strength must be maintained; and here arises the case 
for the ballot. We are now attempting to keep up establishments amounting to 
about 783,000 men by voluntary recruitment alone. This is pressing the voluntary 


* March 1900, vol. xlvii. p. 373. ? April 1901, vol. xlix. p. 550. 
* Jan. 1900, vol. xlvii. p. 11. ‘Fe. 3. 
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principle overmuch, and in point of fact it has always broken down. The 
establishment strength of our multifarious military bodies is never reached. The 
principle has always failed in peace ; it has now failed in war, as the following 
figures show :— 





Effectives Normal Establishment | Deficiency 


: : : 105,122 132,952 
| Yeomanry . ‘ , . 10,114 11,907 
| Volunteers . ° ‘ ° 230,785 265,061 








Total Auxiliary Forces . 346,021 409,920 





677,314 


| 


There is, unfortunately, some reason to believe that we cannot raise the 
Militia to a satisfactory position without having recourse to the ballot." 


This moderate number of men voluntarily enlisted or chosen by lot from all 
ranks of the people would then, during five years’ service, secure a compulsory 
annual holiday at the expense of the country. They would not be imprisoned 
in barracks. They would learn habits of discipline and of order, which would 
increase their value in the labour market.’ 


Mr. Sidney Low: 


Recent events have more than vindicated those of us who, in this Review and 
elsewhere, have been urging that a military system based on voluntary enlistment 
is no longer adequate to our Imperial necessities. The South African war has 
supplied the proof; the Government have practically admitted it by their 
attempts to supplement our deficiency of soldiers from the civilian population 
Before the campaign, against two of the smallest independent communities in the 
world, had lasted four months, the British Empire had come to the end of its 
available supply of fighting men.* 

What ts wrong is that the system of voluntary enlistment has broken down. 
In the first place, we do not get enough men even to carry out our own imaginary 
programme. The Army is always short of its establishment ; so is the Militia— 
by 20,000 men; and the Volunteers—by over 40,000. Plainly, therefore, there 
are not sufficient men who can be induced, either by payment, or by part 
payment, or by no payment at all, to undergo the military training.® 

To some of us it does not appear that there is anything degrading or anything 
‘un-English ’ in requiring every citizen of a free country to be educated to the use 
of arms. But let us pass by the suggestion for universal military service, for two 
reasons—first, because it would give us more soldiers than we want; secondly, 
because it could not be grafted on our existing institutions, military and civil. 
Neither objection applies in the smallest degree to that revival of the Militia 
Ballot which Her Majesty’s ministers themselves clearly contemplated a year ago, 
and which private members are now asking Parliament to sanction. It cannot be 
too often repeated that so far from making any revolutionary change, this proposal 
isstrictly in accordance with our constitutional practice and traditions. Compulsory 
service in the Militia is at the present moment the law of the land, never 
abrogated, though temporarily suspended. In 1808 an Act was passed, rendering 
all men, between the ages of seventeen and thirty, liable to serve in the local 





* April 1900, pp. 547, 548. ¢ P. 549. * P, 550. 
* March 1900, p. 365. © P. ii. 
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Militia, without exemption, except in the case of persons belonging toa Volunteer 
corps. That statute has not been repealed; nor has the Act of the last century, 
by which every county may be called upon to supply its fixed guotum of Militia, 
by balloting, if it cannot obtain them—which is the case at present—by voluntary 
enlistment. No elaborate machinery is required to put these still existing laws 
into force. The simplicity of the process by which the dormant custom can be 
revivified was explained by the Secretary of State for War, as recently as last 
July. 


Mr. Henry Birchenough : 


There is no’serious reason, military or other, why compulsory military training 
in this kingdom should conform to the Continental type. There is indeed every 
reason in our national character and in our actual military requirements why it 
should not. One of the most objectionable features in the foreign system is 
barrack life, but why should that be essential to effective military training? It 
might just as well have been urged as an argument against compulsory education 
that you would be obliged to send every child in the land away from home to a 
boarding school." 


Our Army for foreign service must always be a voluntary Army. None would 
dream of maintaining the contrary. We are a fighting race, and the spirit of our 
people is sufficiently martial and adventurous to supply an adequate number of 
recruits for active service in ordinary times. It is at moments of crisis that the 
weakness of our system becomes apparent, that it betrays the narrowness of the 
basis upon which it rests. What we need is to widen that basis, to call gradually 
into existence a nation trained to arms, upon which we can rely entirely for home 
defence, and to which we can appeal confidently for any number of volunteers for 
foreign service. Jt is rather universal military training than universal military 
service that we require.’? 

The military delegate of Germany to the Peace Conference at The Hague not 
only refused to admit that military service was an economic burden to his country, 
but declared that its educational and disciplinary value were among the principal 
causes of Germany s industrial progress and success, and in this he is confirmed 
by many English observers. Germany has, I believe, succeeded in making her 
Army not only what it of course primarily should be, a perfect instrument of 
national defence, but also a great school of physical training and moral discipline. 
When one reflects upon the absolute neglect of physical training among vast 
masses of our own population, crowded together in large towns, dependent for 
bodily exercise upon chance games, which very few of them know how to play, 
one is inclined to wonder whether compulsory military training will not one day 
be demanded in the interest of public health and national well-being, even if it is 
not resorted to for purposes of national defence. We are in a position where not 
to go forward is to go back. In war as in trade we are continuing to pit our 
haphazard system against the carefully reasoned and elaborately organised 
systems of other peoples.'* 


Sir Robert Giffen : 


. «+ Another suggestion is that conscription, while it may be found in- 
applicable to the Regular Army, may be used both to strengthen the auxiliary 
forces in numbers and to make them genuinely efficient. It is not unfair in the 
State to require that all young men, as they come to the age of twenty-two, 





“” March 1900, vol. xlvii. p. 372. " April 1901, vol. xlix. p. 552. 
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should have qualified themselves to perform military service if they are medically 
fit, and that if found not so qualified they should be compelled to train in the 
Militia or Yeomanry for one or two years, so as to become qualified. Such an 
obligation would stimulate volunteering or enlistment in the Militia or Yeomanry, 
while giving the military authorities a firmer hold over the Volunteers by their 
being able to define effectively the qualification to perform military service. It 
would certainly be of great advantage to the State to possess the large numbers 
of trained men which such regulations would give them, and to have Militia and 
Volunteers so far trained that the entire Regular Army and Reserves could be 
spared at need in some form or other for foreign service." 


Colonel Lonsdale Hale: 


Universal liability for Home Defence must be the foundation stone of the Home 
Defence organisation ; selection by ballot for the Militia the means of obtaining 
the units, the quotas supplied being regulated by the population. It would 
obviously be on the counties in which are the great centres of industry that would 
fall the task of supplying the largest quotas; and this is only right, because it is 
those centres specially that are concerned with and flourish by a reliable Home 
Defence. It is merely the first year that any great local strain would be felt. To 
the organisation of the Militia the German system should be applied. The recruits 
should join simultaneously at a fixed period; the training through the following 
year should be carried out in all alike, and the result would bea very fairly trained 
battalion at the end of even the first year. The Militiaman would differ from 
the Regular mainly in the comparative short time with the colours and of the 
eventual trainings. In connection with the organisation and training of a Militia 
force for home defence there would be many details to be thought out and 
arranged, especially the matter of substitution, but none of them present insuper- 
able difficulties... . % 


I am one of those weak-brained people who are hopelessly incapable of follow- 
ing any train of reasoning showing that universal liability to service for Home 
Defence is anything but as natural a duty for the able-bodied men of this country as 
is any right they may claim and enjoy as citizens of the country. Universal 
liability for Imperial service outside the country is another and a different thing 
altogether. The much-vaunted voluntary system has been at work for years, and 
has shown itself to be a complete failure in producing an efficient army of good 
troops for Home Defence. Judged by the requirements of modern war in the 
military operations in this unique theatre of war, an ‘armed crowd’ is the most 
flattering epithet that could be applied to our auxiliary forces as they are at the 
present time, and as under the existing system they ever will be.'® 


Dr. Conan Doyle: 


Now if the regular army is to be set free for the service of the Empire, it can 
only be safely done by making ourselves invulnerable at home. There is only one 
way in which this can be effected, and that is by the enforcement of the Militia 
ballot for home defence. . . . The Militia ballot. . . . is a good old constitutional 
measure of native growth." 


The introduction of the Militia ballot would furnish a most powerful weapon 
for strengthening the Volunteers, as exemption from the ballot might be granted 
to those men who undertook to make’ themselves efficient and to remain in the 
corps for five years. In the same way they would be officered by gentlemen who 
wished to avoid the Militia.’* 


4 April 1901, vol. xlix. p. 945. 
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II 
THE LAW OF THE MILITIA BALLOT 


THE existing law of England as regards the Militia is contained 
chiefly in the Act of 1882 and—so far as regards the ballot, which 
is recognised by that Act—in the Militia Acts of 1802, 1852, and 
1860. 

The Act of 1882 (under which Militia regulations can be made 
from time to time) deals fully with the organisation and government 
of the Militia, and with the liabilities a Militiaman undertakes. 

The strength of the Militia is left to the decision of Parliament 
from time to time, viz. when money is voted for the purpose, and the 
quota, 7.e. the proportionate part of the total force to be raised by a 
county or other division of the country, is fixed by the Government. 
The eighteenth section of the Act of 1852 empowers the Govern- 
ment, if the quota cannot be raised by voluntary enlistment, to order 
a number of men, sufficient to supply the deficiency, to be balloted 
for. They must be between eighteen and thirty, 5 feet 2 inches in 
height, and must serve for a period of five years. 

The Act of 1860 provides the machinery for taking a ballot as 
follows : 

The quota for each county, when fixed by the Government, is 
apportioned by the Secretary for War among sub-divisions of the 
county, and again by the Deputy ‘Lieutenants, at their annual 
October meeting, among the parishes of the sub-division. In each 
of these last operations, credit must first be given to each sub-division 
and parish for the men belonging to them who have voluntarily 
enlisted in the Militia. The effect of this is that, if any sub-division 
or parish has by voluntary enlistment supplied its quota, it is exempted 
from the ballot. Next, the overseers of the poor in each parish are 
to take a census of men between eighteen and thirty by obtaining 
lists from householders of all such men in their houses, distinguishing 
those who claim exemption and stating the reason why they claim it. 
These lists are to be fixed a fortnight later to the church and chapel 
doors, and copies sent to the meeting of Deputy Lieutenants for 
the sub-division, which is to be held on the first Wednesday in every 
October at 11 a.m. The claims for exemption are to be there dealt 
with, exempted men struck off, and the remainder placed upon a 
list for ballot. All these proceedings are (subject to the annual 
suspension) to take place yearly whether a ballot be in contemplation 
or not. 
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The lists made out for the October meeting as amended by the 
Deputy Lieutenants are now to be used, a day appointed, and the ballot 
taken publicly. Double the number of names required to fill up the 
deficiency are drawn, and the persons so selected are notified to 
attend at a later meeting. Objections they may make are to be heard 
and dealt with, and then the requisite number of those who are not 
entitled to be exempted and are of the requisite physique and height 
(5 feet 2 inches) are enrolled as private Militiamen for the county for 
five years. A balloted man may at this final meeting produce an 
unballoted man, otherwise qualified, as his substitute. 

The new Militiaman who has come in under the ballot will be 
on the same footing as his voluntarily enlisted comrade. He will 
be subject to Military Law at certain times—for instance, during 
his preliminary training, his annual training, service with the 
regular forces, and (if embodiment should happen) during embodi- 
ment. The preliminary training is for six months or less and may 
(at the option of the recruit) take place either immediately or at 
the next preliminary drill of the battalion. 

The next duty of the Militiaman is the annual training, which 
lasts ordinarily from twenty-one to twenty-eight days. This 
training may take place in any part of the United Kingdom pre- 
scribed. A militiaman, it must be noticed, is never liable to serve 
abroad, but he may volunteer to do so, and this whether the Militia 
is embodied or not. 

Embodiment can be ordered by the Government in any time 
of emergency, and the embodiment continued for any length of 
time. Vexatious or unnecessary embodiment is guarded against by 
the provision that the embodiment must be first communicated to 
Parliament (if sitting), and if Parliament be not sitting it must be 
summoned to meet within ten days, and disembodiment can virtually 
be enforced by Parliament refusing supplies for maintaining the force. 

Absence from the preliminary or the annual training is punishable 
as absence without leave; failure to come up for embodiment is, 
according to circumstances, punishable either as desertion or absence 
without leave, both of which offences may be tried either by a military 
or civil court. 


To understand the history of the ballot, it is necessary to go back 
far earlier than the Restoration, when a Standing Army as now under- 
stood was first raised and the Militia organised by statute.'” Before the 
Conquest all able-bodied freemen between fifteen and sixty were bound 
at the King’s summons to go forth to the general levy, the levy of 
each county being commanded, before the Conquest by the alderman, 


‘* This notice of the early history of the forces of the Crown is founded upon 
Ohbapter IX. of the official Manual of Military Law, which was revised by Sir Henry 
Jenkins, with the assistance of Mr. Oman and Mr. Hassall. 
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and afterwards by the sheriff. Gradually the practice grew up of 
summoning a quota only of each county to serve in person, the 
remainder being called upon to pay the expenses in money or kind, 
a tax on the county thus being developed which existed till modern 
times in the shape of a liability on the part of the county to con- 
tribute toward the cost of the Militia. In the sixteenth century Lieu- 
tenants were appointed to command the force of the counties, being 
the origin of the present Lords Lieutenant. Even in early times 
the force was only bound to serve in England, and, except in 
case of invasion, only in its own county ; in early times it was often 
called out to fight the Welsh or Scots, but was not considered 
suitable for service abroad; neither was the feudal levy (introduced 
after the Conquest) so liable, probably because the compulsory 
service was only forty days in every year. 

The liability to serve in the general levy continued till the time 
of the Stuarts, about which time the force developed into the 
Trained Bands, compulsorily raised, existing side by side with 
voluntary bodies. In the time of Charles the First, the Parliament 
protested against impressment, but not against the principle of the 
trained bands. The control of the Crown through the Lieutenants 
over the Militia was one of the grievances of the Parliament against 
the King, and in the course of their disputes the word Militia (mean- 
ing the trained bands) came into general use. At the Restoration 
the feudal tenures (including the levy) were abolished, but the 
general levy remained, and the Militia was now put on a settled foot- 
ing, the trained bands, except in London, being discontinued. 

From this time the Militia continuously existed, being several 
times called out to suppress rebellion and resist invasion ; but having 
become inefficient towards the middle of the eighteenth century, it 
was reorganised by Pitt’s Act in 1757, to a great extent on the same 
footing as that of the present balloted Militia. The age limits, how- 
ever, were eighteen to fifty, and the term of service three years only. 
From about this time we may date volunteering for the Militia, for 
captains might, on embodiment, augment their companies by 
volunteers, and the Lord Lieutenant might accept either single 
volunteers or companies with their officers. But, in the main, the 
Militia was a force raised by ballot: it was supplemented by 
volunteers. 

So matters stood when, after the Peace of Amiens, the laws on 
this subject were consolidated by the Militia Act, 1802, parts of 
which are, as regards the ballot, still in force. 

After the Napoleonic wars the whole Militia again decayed, and, 
according to the official Manual of Military Law, no ballot, 
except in the years 1830 and 1831, has been held since 1810 to the 
present day. The annual training of the whole body was suspended 
in 1816 and many years after; from 1829 to 1865 annual Acts were 
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passed suspending ballot proceedings unless ordered by an Order in 
Council, and in 1865 an Act temporarily to suspend the Ballot was 
passed, and has been since kept alive by the annual Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act. 

In 1852, a little before the middle of + .s long period of sus- 
pended animation, the Militia was revived and reorganised, and 
advantage was taken of the opportunity to try to destroy the 
ballot altogether; but the motion was defeated in the Commons by 
127 to 110, and the eighteenth clause, already referred to, remained 
part of the Bill. As has been seen, the later Acts of 1860 and 1882 
assume the existence of the ballot. 


In 1899 another development of the history of the ballot took 
place, for the Secretary of State for War actually brought in a Bill 
to revive it. It was a timely period to do so, and the present 
moment is even more timely. To restore it is simple enough, so far 
as legislation can ever be simple. If Parliament remained passive, 
the ballot would revive of its own accord on the first day of 1903. 
A more emphatic course is preferable, and that is forthwith in the 
next Session of Parliament to repeal so much of the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act of this year as refers to the Suspension Act of 1865, 
and omit references to it in similar Continuance Acts hereafter. 


Then the Government can at any time resort to the ballot to fill up the 
depleted ranks of the Ancient Constitutional Force of the country. 

Meanwhile a still swifter and more drastic method remains in the 
hands of the Government of the day. By an Order in Council—by a 
stroke of the pen—the whole machinery of the ballot can be put into 
motion immediately, at any time. 


Huca R. E. CHILpers. 


— oOo wv 
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WANTED—A BUSINESS GOVERNMENT 


I wish to make it clear at the outset that the suggestion I am 
permitted to make in the following pages is intended to have no 
partisan character whatever. I wish to make no reflections on the 
views held by any man on the origin and character of the war, just 
as I in no way modify any views I have myself held or expressed. 
Still less do I wish to touch upon the ordinary topics of party con- 
troversy, or, at this time and in this Review, to make capital for one 
side or one section out of a situation the extreme gravity of which is 
my only excuse for writing at all. | 

I. Let me begin by indicating briefly the leading points in the 
present position of the nation which appear to call for some 
exceptional course. 

There is, first of all, the deadlock in South Africa. The war is 
now in its third year. We have something like a quarter of a 
million of men in the field. We have to sustain not only them, but 
the vast population, black and white, collected in the concentration 
camps and the many thousands of prisoners of war interned else- 
where. We are spending money at the admitted rate of a million 
and a quarter a week, and that, I fear, is a lowestimate. Weare still 
losing men by death, wounds, and disease. One half of the parlia- 
mentary recess is now over, if, as I assume, we are to meet in the 
middle of ; January, and not at the earlier date which the financial 
position of the Government would in the judgment of financial 
experts seem to render more fitting. I hope I shall not be accused 
of trespassing beyond the limits above specified in saying that there 
is little or no change for the better since Parliament rose. This at 
least is most certain, that no responsible person has ventured to name 
a date when this state of things is certain to come toanend. The 
reduction in the number of troops which was promised some months 
ago has not taken place. Can anybody pretend to be certain that 
when Parliament meets in the middle of January the number of our 
soldiers in South Africa—a rough but sound measure of our commit- 
ments there—will be less by one man than it is now? Further, to the 
normal difficulties of the war against the two republics are now 
added the equally serious, if not more serious, difficulties in Cape 
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Golony. It is no longer merely the Boer republics that have to be 
overcome. The pacification of the whole of South Africa is now the 
most important concern of the British Empire. 

Now this is not the war that any of us bargained for, whatever 
our views may have been about its origin and character. It is with 
no desire to score a point against those whom I may call the 
partisans of the war that I recall their original estimates of its 
duration. They were not more out in their calculations than those 
who took the other side, or those who, being official experts, took no 
side at all. None of us, whether we were for or against the war, in 
the autumn of 1899 predicted that in the early winter of 1901 things 
would be as they are now, when no man will risk his reputation by 
making any prediction at all. 

It may seem like a party point, but it is not, to say that with all 
this, and as the result of all this, there has come about a general and 
growing dissatisfaction with the Ministers now in office on the part 
of those who have hitherto supported them. The dissatisfaction of 
the party opposite is normal and inevitable, and I make no account 
of it. The discontent of men who have not been opponents, but 
either neutral or friendly, must be taken into account. I hardly 
suppose that this statement will be gainsaid ; it could be abundantly 
proved from the newspapers of the last six weeks, and from the tone 
of the House of Commons in the last Session. Nor is this feeling 
of dissatisfaction confined to matters connected with the war. It 
extends to other branches of the administration also, and it is 
notoriously stimulated by the personal composition of the Government. 
Iam not saying that it is right or reasonable, only that it exists 
and is an important element in the situation.’ 

Besides the uncertainty of the period to be called war is the un- 
certainty as to the period succeeding the war. After the main body 
of our forces have been called home, how many will have to remain, 
for what period, and at what cost to the people of this country? 
How far forward must we strain our eyes for the happy time when 
South Africa will be really at peace, with no more military cost to 
the United Kingdom than any other portion of the self-governing 
Empire? And while this condition, first of war on the present scale, 
and afterwards of peace depending on powerful and costly armaments, 
endures, who shall guarantee the Empire, thus weakened and ham- 
pered, against complications elsewhere, threatening our interests or 


' While I write a Conservative member of unimpeachable loyalty to his party 
declares in the Times that ‘it is positively painful to me to visit Old Trafford, where 
I live, for I hear nothing but complaints against the Government, and this from 
some of their staunchest and strongest supporters. It will be deeply to be regretted 
if there are in our party men who mislead the Government into the belief that it is 
only a few disappointed and self-advertising members of the party who are dis- 
satisfied with the present position of affairs.’ (Mr. W. J. Galloway, M.P.,in the Times, 
the 19th of October.) 
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our honour? Only those on the inside can tell how much we have 
already been injured in this way. If the Governments of the world 
have not interfered to help the Boers, have they abstained from 
helping themselves? And even if the Governments have given us 
no cause of complaint, we must not shut our eyes to the popular 
sentiment evoked by the war against us in all foreign “countries. 
Like all popular sentiment, it fallaciously ignores the distinction 
between the Government and the people, and condemns the whole 
nation without exception for acts attributable only to the Govern- 
ment of the day. It may be explained on many grounds compatible 
with approval of the policy condemned—such as the ever present 
jealousy of foreigners, the intrigues of our enemies, the mendacious 
statements of continental newspapers, and so forth. All that may 
be quite true, but the feeling is there, and it is the merest folly to 
ignore its existence because we may deem it to be unreasonable and 
wrong. The ill-will of foreign nations is, of all the existing con- 
ditions, certainly not the least weighted with possibilities of danger 
for us all. 

The Government now in office cannot, it seems to me, do anything 
but proceed on the lines which it has laid down for itself. As an 
administration it is committed to the continuance of the war until 
the Boers of both States have accepted the surrender of the last shred 
of independence or have been exterminated. It has no longer a free 
hand. There can be no change of policy so long as it endures. 
Members of the Government might be named who, for all that they 
have said or done, might conceivably under a new dispensation 
assent to a different line of policy altogether. But for Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry as a whole it must be said that a change of 
direction now would not be compatible with their continued existence 
according to the conditions governing the conduct of English public 
men. 

The state of the Opposition is not the least important fact to be con- 
sidered. In normal times we should have an Opposition in the House 
of Commons not greatly inferior in numbers to the Ministerial party, 
compactly united in opposition to the policy of Ministers, and ready 
and eager to turn them out and give effect to their own principles. 
Instead of that we have a party so inferior numerically to the other 
as to have no reasonable prospect of wearing down the majority by its 
own unaided forces for a long period of time—a period long enough to 
permit of irreparable injury to the Empire and the nation meanwhile. 
And this Opposition is not only permanently divided into two great 
national camps, each with its own leaders and its own party organi- 
sation, but the larger—the British—section has from the beginning 
of the war been and is now divided in opinion on many questions 
connected with the war. These divisions—I need not call them 
dissensions—weaken the Opposition of to-day even morethan its mere 
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inferiority in numbers for the performance of its proper constitutional 
functions. 

The prospect before us, then, is that so far as the ordinary play of 
parliamentary forces is concerned the Ministry may go on indefinitely 
with a policy which they have not made effective, and which perhaps 
they cannot make effective. Whether the policy itself or the weak- 
ness of the administration is most to blame, it cannot be denied 
that two such years as we have passed through are as much as any 
businesslike people ought to allow to any set of administrators for 
any particular policy. In normal times we might trust to the party 
system of this country to act almost automatically in rectifying this 
serious situation. In the meantime, and in default of such action, 
the situation continues, the nation is bleeding away its strength, 
and the peril of the Empire increases every day. 

Lastly, the fact that we have but recently passed through a 
general election is not to be forgotten. However greatly and 
righteously many of us may be dissatisfied with the circumstances 
and the results of the last Dissolution, few would suggest that 
another is now possible or desirable. Weare thus apparently shut 
up to the continuance of all things as they now are—the same 
House of Commons, the same Ministry, the same policy in South 
Africa, the same failure of administration there, and the same dis- 
content at home and the same dangers abroad. 

II. The situation which I have tried to describe fairly suggests 
the question whether, in default of normal remedies, some ex- 
ceptional course is not conceivably possible. 

The first essential from the point of view that must be taken by 
those who assent to the preceding observations, is that there must be a 
change of administration. We want the introduction of new men 
who can approach the solution of these great difficulties with an 
open mind and a free hand. I do not suggest now what the new 
policy of these new men should be. But there are two advantages 
which they ought to have over their predecessors. They would not 
be bound, under penalty of personal humiliation, to persevere on 
existing lines. They would be free from the prejudice—to put it 
mildly—which must have attached to the personalities of existing 
administrators, and must have helped to defeat all attempted 
negotiations. 

Assuming that the existing Government somehow. comes to an 
end, its successor must be (1) a reconstructed administration formed 
entirely of members of the present parliamentary majority, or (2) a 
Liberal administration taking office as a Liberal administration in 
spite of its numerical inferiority, or (3) a non-party Government 
formed to meet the unexampled difficulties of the situation—in 
other words, a business Government or Ministry of Affairs. 

I am inclined to think that neither the first nor the second of 
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these possible alternatives would be so likely to meet the require- 
ments of the crisis as the third. A mere reconstruction of the 
Government might be easy enough; we have, indeed, had such a re- 
construction already, but it has had no effect on policy, and it has 
increased, instead of lessening, the prevailing dissatisfaction with the 
personnel, A reconstruction which would set the Government free 
from its own policy and yet leave it of the same general party colour 
and with the same party programme seems to me improbable. On 
the other hand, a Liberal Government as such could do nothing but 
dissolve unless it were supported by a sufficient body of those now 
constituting the Government majority. It is hardly conceivable 
that such support should be forthcoming, and if it were we should 
find ourselves closely approximating to the third alternative but with- 
out its strong point. We should have a party Government without 
a party majority instead of a business Government supported for a 
specific purpose by a non-partisan majority. Of the three alterna- 
tives, then, the last, although the most unusual, strikes me as the 
one most easy of adoption—given a certain state of opinion—and 
the most likely to yield the result desired—namely, the pacification of 
South Africa. 

III. Assuming all these possibilities and probabilities, we must at 
once admit the limited scope of such a Government. It would have 
to be the sort of thing we have not of late been accustomed to—a 
purely administrative Government. Its main business would be to 
bring the war to an end, and settle finally, as far as finality is possible 
in politics, the future government of South Africa—colonies as well 
as republics. But that need not be its only concern. It might and 
it ought to have a free hand in the field of administrative reform. 
I need not preach on this subject in the pages of this Review. For 
many months its energies have been given to the systematisation 
of opinion on this subject, and a reference to recent numbers will 
show the large and influential support given by men of all classes 
and parties to the idea of applying ‘ business principles’ to the 
administration of the public service. Indeed the suggestion I am 
making now is only an application of this idea on a larger scale 
and for a special emergency. But beyond this such a Government 
a I have suggested could not go. It could not have a legislative 
programme of the usual party character—probably not a legis- 
lative programme of any kind. The Private Member, however, 
would have the chance of which in recent years he has been 
wholly deprived. All kinds of questions, on which the Govern- 
ment of the day according to modern practice leads the House and 
dictates its decisions, would have to be open questions. I can con- 
ceive that the House under such a Government would also for the 
time being concern itself mainly with}administrative questions. 
Many of us have from time to time longed for a ‘ fallow’ Session of 
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Parliament, one in which the time usually given to the consideration 
of projects of law would be devoted to the thorough comprehension 
and overhauling of all parts of the administrative machinery. There 
need be no closure of supply in such a Session, or whatever the neces- 
sary period might be. For I anticipate as s matter of course that a 
Ministry formed under these conditions would be avowedly a tem- 
porary combination, disbanding itself when the emergency is over. It 
would be an ad hoc, or if you will a stop-gap, Government, an 
inter-ministerium, at the end of which the forces making for party 
divisions would or might resume their interrupted operation. 

IV. It follows from what has been said that a non-party Ministry 
relying for the time being on a majority drawn from the various 
parties now in being should itself be composed of members belong- 
ing to various parties. I do not see why men of all these parties should 
not so combine. Nor, subject to the general considerations already 
mentioned, need there be any difficulty in recruiting from members 
of the existing Government. 

V. I now turn to some considerations that will occur to the mind 
of all who entertain the idea. It will be asked what, within the limited 
scope assigned to it, will be the policy of this Business Government. 
Without some approach to a general understanding on this point, the 
movement necessary toeffect the result would hardlyeven begin. What, 
in particular, would they be expected to do in South Africa? To set 
up a new Government merely for the purpose of carrying out more 
effectively the policy of its predecessor might be something gained, but 
it would not be enough. Those who think no change of policy either 
possible or desirable will not concern themselves with these suggestions. 
But the assumption on which Iam proceeding is that many people, what- 
ever their views about the origin of the war may have been, are coming 
to the conclusion that it has lasted long enough, and that the dangers 
arising directly and collaterally out of its continuance are becoming too 
formidable. They want to see a way out, and the first thing necessary 
is to hand over the problem to new men who may be trusted to bring 
an open mind to its solution. The Empire is in danger, and the 
South African question should at last be relieved from the complica- 
tions caused by racial jealousies, by the memories of diplomatic con- 
troversy, and by the events of the war, and treated as a purely Im- 
perial question. Beyond these generalities it is not easy to go far. 
We hear constantly of the military lessons of the war, but surely 
one of its political lessons should be not to dogmatise too much about 
the terms of the actual settlement. But, given a new Government 
with free hands and open minds, called upon to meet the emergency, 
its first step seems to be clear. It would have to open up negotia- 
tions with the Boer leaders in Europe or South Africa, or both. I 
know that such a suggestion will be stigmatised as suing for peace, 
as a cowardly surrender to the enemy, and so forth. Phrases of that 
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colour will influence none but those who are determined to proceed 
with the war on existing lines, whatever be the cost to this country 
and whatever the risk to the Empire. I do not now quarrel with 
their determination, but it is not to them I address myself. To 
those who are willing to face the realities of the case there can be 
nothing ignominious in giving to the enemy the opportunity of free 
negotiation which they have so long professed to desire. It is they 
who have been suing for peace. 

If the first step were taken, the second would follow automatically. 
There would be an armistice. In the kind of sporadic warfare which 
has so long prevailed it might be difficult to make known at once to 
all the fighting bodies the new state of affairs. Mistakes might 
occur here and there. But in no long time fighting would cease, if 
fer the time being only. Should such a temporary cessation of the 
war once more place the question in the hands of diplomacy it would 
be hard indeed to believe that we had not arrived at the beginning 
of peace. 

But how, it may be said, are the pretensions of the opposing 
parties to bereconciled? The British demand unconditional surrender ; 
they will leave no shred of independence to either State ; they have 
already declared their territories to be annexed to the British Empire. 
The Boers, on the other hand, will have nothing but absolute inde- 
pendence for both States, although one of them before the war was 
not absolutely independent. The deadlock in arms has its counter- 
part in the-diplomatic field. But the common-sense of the country 
is, I think, beginning to cry out against this entanglement. Is 
there no via media between these irreconcilable positions ? 

To answer this question in the negative implies a misunderstand- 
ing of the true nature of the British Empire. This vast political 
compound includes many varieties of political type, and, like the 
British Constitution itself, leaves room for every kind of political 
experiment. It is no part of my task now to suggest what old plan or 
what new plan might be tried, but I firmly believe that, once the 
non possumus on both sides is removed, a solution will easily be 
found. The essence of the thing is that we on our side should 
regard the whole problem from an Imperial—a very different thing 
from an Imperialist—point of view. 

Surprisingly high authority might, I believe, be found for the 
proposition that all that the British Empire really needs in South 
Africa is a strip of land in the neighbourhood of the Cape. The rest 
concerns us mainly as presenting a problem in Government to which 
our presence in South Africa compels us to attend. It is one of the 
ironies of the situation that the war has weakened some of the 
fundamental ideas on which our Imperial position is based. Take 
the status of a self-governing colony, for example. Since the war 
began the Government of the day has formally declared that the tie 
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binding such a colony to the Crown is purely voluntary—one which 
the colony may sever when it pleases. What, then, it might be said, is 
the use of giving any such status to the Boer republics, seeing that 
it would carry with it the right to absolute independence next day ? 
Again, in South Africa we were before the war entitled to assert our- 
selves as the Paramount Power—not over other States, but as against 
all the world. The unfortunate misunderstanding of our paramount 
position is responsible, in my opinion, for many mistakes in our 
diplomacy into which I need not now enter. When it was used as 
a basis for an alleged right to interfere with the domestic regulations 
of the Transvaal Republic it was weakened for its own proper 
application, and the Government went far to nullify it altogether 
by admitting that it did not apply to Germany or Portugal. Now 
the essence of our paramountcy was that it availed against all the 
world. It was a limited right. It entitled us to challenge the 
growing armaments of the Transvaal, but not to quarrel with it about 
the suffrage, or naturalisation, or improvident monopolies. I mention 
these things, not controversially, but for the purpose of illustrating 
what I believe to have been, and to be, our true international position 
in South Africa. It was a position of vague but not less real right, 
which, notwithstanding the unfortunate admissions I have referred 
to, ought not to be given away. It is a pity, perhaps, that it was not 
made more definite long ago. What we have wanted all along was 
something like a Monroe doctrine for South Africa. 

Beyond this point it would be absurd for me to pretend to fore- 
cast. I have said so much only by way of indicating the belief I 
strongly entertain that what is most wanted for a settlement of South 
Africa is a better comprehension by the nation of the true nature of 
our Imperial position there and elsewhere. 

But it may be said that neither the House nor the country 
would tolerate the experiment of a Government bound by its very 
charter to do nothing in legislation. I am not at all of that opinion. 
It is quite clear that until the war is over political parties in this 
country will not resume their normal activities. Although the 
incidents of the war no longer arouse the interest of the street, 
anxiety about the war deepens with every day of its continuance in 
the minds of all thoughtful men. The state of public feeling 
required for legislation on a great scale is not compatible with a state 
of serious war. The mind of the nation is absorbed by quite different 
things. And it must be remembered that the present House of 
Commons was not selected, as most Houses are, with reference to 
legislative schemes of any kind. No doubt members declared them- 
selves one way or the other about many Bills, but the dividing line 
between majority and minority was not a legislative one. I cannot 
see that anything would be lost by accepting for the time being a 
neutral, non-party Government. 
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The strongest objection to what I have suggested would probably 
be that men of the required strength and experience could not be 
induced to enter such a combination. They would recoil from a 
position in which their motives would be impugned. They would 
be chargeable, from whichever party selected, with deserting that 
party. Andif a Ministry were got together of men courageous enough 
to face all these risks, who shall answer for the support of the House 
of Commons? What is to induce a sufficient number of men 
accustomed to particular leaders to follow other and temporary 
leaders? What would be the attitude, and what the power of leading 
men not forming part of the combination? Questions of this sort 
might, I fear, be indefinitely multiplied, and I could not pretend to 
answer them. A call would be made on the patriotism of public 
men which would put a severe strain on their party attachments. 
In normal times the Ministry I have suggested could not be formed, 
and if formed it would not last a week. But these are exceptional 
times, and desperate circumstances justify unusual courses. If the 
view I have taken of times and circumstances be correct, the rest 
would be a mere matter of patriotic duty. 

VI. Let me turn now to the. events that would have to take 
place before our conjectured Ministry can come into being. There 
must first of all be a vacancy in the office of Prime Minister. That 
vacancy may be brought about any day by the resignation of Lord 
Salisbury. Everybody knows the conditions that seem to point to 
the conclusion that this event will not be long delayed. The 
Ministerial party at large, not less than the nation as a whole, is 
quite clearly preparing for this event. The accepted forecast is that 
after the Coronation of the King, Lord Salisbury and some of his lead- 
ing colleagues will definitely retire. Mr. Balfour would become Prime 
Minister, and rumour has already named the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. A reconstruction of this kind would have no significance 
in policy, and open up no prospect of improvement in the conduct of 
affairs. It would be a mere shuffle of the cards, like the last recon- 
struction. And if the resignation is to be delayed till the Coronation, 
it will be too late. The next six months may be critical—indeed, 
must be critical. If weare to reap the full benefit of a change of 
administration, it ought to come at once. 

But a vacancy may be caused by the defeat of the Government 
in the House of Commons—not necessarily on a question relating to 
South Africa. Apart from such questions, the chance of a division 
such as no Government can accept is not inconsiderable. Last 
session was ominous. No Government of recent times ever found so 
much difficulty in keeping its parliamentary majority anywhere near 
the standard. It sustained one defeat which under other circum- 
stances might have been fatal, and which under the circumstances 
of next Session could not be repeated more than once without disaster. 

3B2 
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But next Session will, unless the situation undergoes a sudden 
change, be of quite a different character from the last. All the appre- 
hensions now filling the minds of serious men will have their effect 
upon members of the House of Commons. They will have to face the 
question whether their duty to the nation does not require them to 
throw party purposes to the winds, and bring about the downfall of 
the Government in the hope that other men may be able to bring 
order out of the chaos of South Africa. 

Assuming the office of Prime Minister to be vacant, the next step 
will be forthe King. The suggestion is that His Majesty should 
seek for a Minister, without regard to party connections, who should 
take office solely with a view to the pacification of South Africa. In 
ordinary times the transfer of power from one Prime Minister to 
another leaves little room for personal selection on the part of the 
Severeign. The Government of the day, having been defeated by the 
Opposition at the polls or in the House of Commons, resigns, and 
all that the King has to do is to send for the leader, or one of the 
leaders, of the successful party. If the statesman so called in 
succeeds in forming a Government, the personal functions of the 
Sovereign are discharged and the question reverts once more to the 
House of Commons. Usually there is no doubt in what party the 
new Minister should be sought for, or who he should be. But 
should there be a Ministerial crisis now or soon, these conditions 
would not exist. Assuming the Ministry to be overthrown by such 
a vote as I have suggested, the victory would not be with the regular 
Opposition. A majority of the House drawn from various parties 
would have indicated its desire for a change of administration. 
Should the Sovereign act upon that suggestion and resort to a 
statesman willing to attempt the experiment of a non-party ad- 
ministration, I cannot see what convention of our Constitution would 
be infringed. There are not wanting at the present time signs of a 
desire that the personal power of the Crown should be brought into 
more active play, and some curious suggestions to that end have now 
and again been attempted. I have not the slightest belief in or 
desire for anything of the kind, and nothing of the kind is involved 
in the course here suggested. Even if the vacancy in the Premiership 
were to take place by resignation without defeat in Parliament, I con- 
ceive that under the peculiar circumstances of the time the Sovereign 
would be justified in passing over the leaders of the party now in 
power, and seeking advice in other quarters. No doubt a course so 
exceptional would throw an unusual amount of responsibility on 
the Sovereign. But the whole situation is exceptional. The present 
Parliament is not a normal Parliament. It was elected with refe- 
rence to one subject only—the war in South Africa—and the majority 
gained its victory by an unusual and successful appeal to the electorate 
te disregard party politics altogether. This majority is now called 
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upon to deal with a state of facts wholly unlike that which was 
expected. The war, which was assumed to be over or practically over 
when the general election took place, still drags on, and the area to 
be pacified is larger than it was then. No member elected under 
these circumstances can be held bound by pledges to support a par- 
ticular administration, and the situation, which thus interpreted should 
set free the House of Commons from the usual obligation of party, 
may well be held to allow a corresponding liberty of action to the 
King. 

VII. For the purpose of this argument, it is immaterial to consider 
who the head of this non-party administration should be. Whether, 
indeed, any statesman of any party would have the courage to accept 
so anomalous a commission I do not pretend to say or know. But 
it would be affectation to ignore the circumstances which point to 
Lord Rosebery asa likely nomination. He has heen Prime Minister 
already. For some time he has withdrawn from active co-operation 
with the party he once led, without in any degree approximating to 
the party opposite. He has no responsibility for anything in the 
policy of his own party since he retired, and none at all for the policy 
of the present Government. This neutrality of position, which I do 
not profess either to explain or defend, is doubtless one of the causes 
that have perplexed the politics of the last few years. But the 
present disadvantages of such an attitude may conceivably become 
advantages in the immediate future. Those who can admit the idea 
of a non-partisan administration at all will probably think of Lord 
Rosebery first as the head of such an administration. From the little 
he has said about the war it is possible to infer that the course sug- 
gested here does not run counter to his own conceptions of the 
future. On the last occasion on which he spoke of his political 
position he told us he intended to plough his own furrow. This may 
be the furrow he is to plough, and not of his own selection after all. 
As regards the incidental work which might be possible to a non- 
party Government—the overhauling of the Departments, his con- 
nection with the movement for applying business principles to the 
public service is an assurance not to be ignored. 

VIII. Whether the selection be Lord Rosebery or another, we 
may be told that the scheme is impracticable and contrary to British 
constitutional practice. I do not pretend to justify it by reference 
to precedents at home or parallels abroad. What is suggested is not 
one of those personal coalitions which England, it is said, does not 
love. The nearest approach to it might be found in the conception 
of a Ministry of Affairs, which is not an English conception. Indis- 
posed as we are in this country to take lessons in politics from our 
neighbours, there is one reflection which must occur to some of us. 
We have had from time to time a great deal of obvious moralising on 
the advantage which our solid division of parties gives us over the 
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group system in foreign Parliaments and the consequent instability of 
foreign Governments—especially in France. The advantages are 
not all on one side. Have we not a group system in our Parliament 
even now? Has not every House of Commons since the last Reform 
Bill consisted, as Mr. Gladstone once said, of four minorities? And 
if foreign administrations are less stable than our own, is this sort of 
stability always and everywhere an unmixed good? To go to France 
again, it is practically certain that, whatever the constitution of Parlia- 
ment might have been, no administration could have survived the 
various stages of such a campaign as ours in South Africa has been. 
Is such instability’ necessarily and always an unmixed evil ? 
Whatever view may be taken of the practicability of these sugges- 
tions, I am convinced by many signs that they have been spontaneously 
presenting themselves as desirable to men of very different party 
leanings and of very different views about the war. They will pro- 
bably be found most attractive by those—I fear an increasing number— 
on whom party obligations sit lightly. But all alike—Conservatives, 
Liberals, Unionists, Home Rulers, and Neutrals—must admit the 
grave national dangers of the present state of affairs, and the desi- 
rability of some change—of any change. The severest criticisms of the 
apparent apathy and inaction of the Government come from their own 
men, and the official answers have not been reassuring. Cabinets 
have not been held, it seems, because the news of Mr. Walter Long and 
Mr. Hanbury being in consultation would be held to mean that the 
situation was regarded as serious by the Government, and so prolong 
the war. The uneasiness now finding expression everywhere is not to 
be soothed by the programme sketched out for the next Session of 
Parliament— the formulation of new Rules of Procedure for the House 
of Commons, the reduction of Irish representation—and the Coro- 
nation. I doubt if the country, now growing irritable, will be in a 
mood to bear with a Parliament absorbed in topics like these unless 
there shall have been an entire change in the state of things in South 
Africa. One other consideration will appeal powerfully to all who 
are capable of looking calmly forward to the future—the less im- 
mediate future—that lies before us. What we all desire is not 
merely an end of the war, but a final settlement. And surely a 
non-party settlement has better prospects of finality than any other. 


EpMUND ROBERTSON. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


THE Chinese crisis, which has at last come to an end, has been the 
latest test of the relative capacity of Great Britain and Russia to 
carry out their conflicting designs in Asia. Four years ago the 
Armenian question had constituted another opportunity for the two 
rival Empires to measure their forces. In both instances the double- 
headed Slav eagle has achieved a victory over the Anglo-Saxon lion. 
Great Britain notwithstanding, the success of the Government of the 
Czar in the Far East is as patent as that which crowned its efforts in 
the Near, when it decided that the ‘Great Assassin’ must not be 
called to account for the Armenian massacres. 

The advantages reaped by the Muscovite owing to the recent 
disturbances in the Middle Kingdom are twofold: he has acquired 
Manchuria for all time, satisfying his want for a temperate coastline 
on the Pacific, and he has foiled the intentions any of the interven- 
ing Powers may have had to reform the Chinese Empire, thus 
securing protection for himself against the Yellow peril, which 
threatens him more than anyone else. 

In his last speech in the House of Lords on the Chinese question 
the Marquis of Lansdowne repeated with evident satisfaction the 
declarations of Russia, verbal and written, that the occupation of 
Manchuria is only temporary. [Either his lordship really believed 
these assurances of the diplomacy of the Czar, and, in that case, he is 
a remarkable example of candour and incapacity to profit by the 
teachings of the past, or else he does not, and, in that case, he has 
deliberately deceived the British public by the tone with which he 
treated the subject. In another speech, the head of the Foreign 
Office practically interpreted the Anglo-German agreement to be a 
guarantee of German co-operation for the maintenance of the inte- 
grity of China, including Manchuria. After the explicit declaration 
of Count von Biilow to the contrary, the view taken by Lord 
Lansdowne constitutes a puzzle—a Chinese puzzle indeed. However 
that may be, there is no student of politics outside of England who 
believes that Russia will spontaneously abandon her newly-acquired 
prey or that the Kaiser, whatever the Anglo-German convention may 
mean, will lift a finger to force her to do so. As to the regeneration 
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of China, no one, even among the British, not excepting Lord 
Lansdowne, admits, or affects to admit, that there is the remotest 
chance of Great Britain taking the matter in hand, not, indeed, as is 
officially given out, because the Celestial Empire is too large and 
complicated an organism to deal with in that sense, but because. 
Russia will not allow it—Germany siding with her—in the same way 
as the Bear of the North has not allowed the reformation of Turkey 
which Great Britain did undertake at one time, apparently not. 
finding this country either too bulky or elusive to operate upon. 
It is therefore a fact, a glaring fact, that Russia, dw reste alone of 
all the Powers who went to China, has come out of the adventure 
greatly benefited materially and politically, and that this gain has 
been obtained at the expense of the policy pursued by Great 
Britain in the Far East. 

Some British publicists have made out that, on the whole, 
Russia has sustained defeat and loss of prestige because she did not 
secure the signature of the Chinese to the Manchurian convention, 
also because, at one time, her proposals concerning the withdrawal of 
the international troops from Pekin and other moves of hers were 
successfully opposed, principally through the instrumentality of His 
Majesty’s Government. This view testifies to a fatal disposition to 
put details before essentials and avoid looking disagreeable facts in 
the face. It is as delectable as that which represented the death of 
Count Mouravieff as having been caused by the unexpected occurrence 
of the Chinese explosion at an inopportune moment for Russia, and 
triumphantly drew from this incident the inference that Muscovite- 
diplomacy may also be caught napping. If Russia was taken 
unawares and unprepared by the Boxer movement, for which theory 
there is no proof, it would mean simply that she is only human and 
not infallible after all; but she should be admired and feared all the 
more for having turned to such good account what, at first, is said 
to have presented itself to her as a terrible contretemps. She could 
not have done more if she had foreseen and planned everything 
beforehand, as, in truth, there is reason to believe she did. Having 
managed to come out all right in the end, Russian diplomacy 
greatly distinguished itself, as usual, in this instance, and it can 
only be a shadowy satisfaction to those Britishers—not very numerous 
it must be admitted—who believe in the story that the Chinese com- 
plications came as a surprise tothe Government of St. Petersburg, to 
make of an accidental défaillance, followed by no evil consequences, 
a set-off to the concurrent and decisive failure of their own diplomacy 
to stem the Muscovite torrent. 

It is idle to contest that Russia has achieved a great and lasting 
triumph in the Far East in opposition to Great Britain. This is 
realised by the great majority of the British people. It is the fashion 
with them, however, to attribute this situation to the inefficieney of 
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their diplomacy. This branch of the national administration may be 
of inferior quality—undoubtedly it is compared to its Muscovite, or 
German, or even French equivalent—but what I want to point out is 
that, even if it had no match in the world, it could not thwart 
Russia in the Far East, for the simple reason that no moral and 
intellectual qualities can prevail against overwhelming force, and the 
Slav Empire does dispose in those latitudes of irresistible power. 
In fact, with the exception of India and Turkey, no part of Asia can 
be successfully defended against Russia. As much more of China 
as the Muscovite stomach can safely digest, all Central Asia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Beloochistan—none of these territories can escape the 
fate which Russia reserves for them, however much Great Britain 
may wish to avert the consummation. 

The British people, with that remarkable tendency to illusion of 
which their stubborn belief in the possibility of an Anglo-American 
alliance is another instance, refuse to take this view of the future of 
Asia, so that it does not appear superfluous to enter into a detailed 
demonstration of what otherwise would seem to be a self-evident 
proposition. 

Russian preponderance in Asia is made up,of three factors—viz. 
geographical position, military power, and facility of association on 
equal terms with the local races—a facility culminating in amalgama- 
tion with them. 

The advantages for the Slav Empire of protruding with all its 
mass into the Yellow Continent, and thus being on the spot, must be 
manifest to all. Thanks to this circumstance, she appears in great 
numbers and as a compact national body at each step which she 
takes forward. Her military outposts are in direct overland 
communication with the centre of the Empire. Compare this situa- 
tion with that of Great Britain, who is separated by thousands of 
miles of water from Asia and is only represented there by her Indian 
establishment, which, besides, is not really part of her but an ex- 
traneous body in artificial connection with her. 

There was a time when the communications between the confines 
of the Czar’s dominions and the heart of the Empire were so im- 
perfect as to confer a superiority in this respect on Great Britain. 
This made no difference in Central and Anterior Asia, but it un- 
doubtedly rendered Russia cautious in the Far East. To-day the 
Trans-Siberian railroad, badly built though it may be, has distinctly 
displaced the advantage in favour of Russia. To the west of the 
continent the Transcaspian renders her the same service. The iron 
horse has followed her at every forward move she has made, enabling 
her to display in these regions even more boldness than before. 

Great as is this superiority of Russia over England in Asia, her 
military power is equal to it. Thanks to her system of com- 
pulsory service (as yet far from being utilised to the utmost), she 
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can array three or four men to one of her rival’s. There is no reason 
to think the Russian army inferior to the British either in natural 
qualities, training, or organisation. Therefore, the latter cannot 
possibly be considered as a match for the former. Even though 
conscription were adopted in the United Kingdom, the Russian 
Empire could still keep ahead of it, in point of military resources, 
by virtue of the vast numerical superiority of the Muscovite race. 
In a less degree, but still to substantial purpose, the faculty 
possessed by the Russians of consorting with Asiatics and eventually 
assimilating them provides the Slav Empire with a weapon against 
its Anglo-Saxon rival. Russian rule is neither humane, nor just, 
nor honest. The British is. But, for all that, the natives of Asia 
prefer the former. All their life, as nations, they have been 
accustomed to arbitrariness and cruelty on the part of their chiefs, 
and they entertain a distinct fancy for the licence of anarchy. 
Where they are vulnerable is in their amour-propre. Their social 
dignity is dearer to them than most things. It is in this connection 
that the Russian scores. Far from asserting any superiority of race 
over the Asiatics, he will not only mix freely and familiarly with 
their kind, but actually lower himself before them by flattering them. 
In the inferior grades of society this absence of ethnic pride leads to 
the marriage of the Russian with the native and to the gradual 
fusion of the two. Thus, Russia in her onward march may devastate 
and commit other horrors, but at the same time she propitiates and 
assimilates. Her reputation for tact and good-comradeship precedes 
her and facilitates her task. Great Britain, on the other hand, con- 
fers all the blessings of an enlightened rule on her subjects, but the 
impression of it is effaced in their hearts by the disdain of the 
Anglo-Saxon for the ‘nigger’ which appears in his aloofness, his 
literature, and often in deliberately perpetrated acts. The British 
present themselves in Asia as irreducible strangers, not even as per- 
manent residents but as flitting shadows, ever replacing one 
another on account of the climate. Opposition of ruling to ruled is 
the visible symbol of their government in the East. They have 
nothing in common with the natives. Under these circumstances, it 
is natural that the undercurrent of abstract native sympathy which 
goes to the Russian as to a half-congener should be denied to 
Great Britain, adding to the other difficulties which cripple her with 
regard to her rival. Of course, China, Persia, and Afghanistan would 
only too gladly accept co-operation with Great Britain against 
Russia in the defence of their own independence; but what I mean to 
say is that, by reason of the respective peculiarities of the two con- 
quering races and the special psychology of the Oriental, the British 
would not find in their allies either the sincere friendship for them- 
selves which their good offices ought to procure them, or the deep 
detestation of Russia which invasion on her part would provoke 
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under any other latitude. This applies with greater force to the 
Chinese than to the Afghans and Persians, who are wrapped up in 
their religion and view with a more equal feeling the Slav and the 
Anglo-Saxon, seeing in both little else thaninfidels. But even here 
analysis, when it takes place, is in favour of Russia. In one word, 
Great Britain is not popular in Asia, and Russia, though she may 
not be actually liked, is viewed with less antipathy. Alone, this 
advantage would not mean much ; combined with the geographical and 
military superiority of Russia, it has to be taken seriously into account. 

I do not think that in making the above comparison between 
Great Britain and Russia with regard to Asia I have omitted any 
circumstance which makes decisively for preponderance. On the 
other hand, it is easy to ascertain that I have presented in the pic- 
ture nothing but facts reproduced from the domain of reality. They 
are there, very visible, for anyone who will take the trouble to look 
for them. They point distinctly to the soundness of the view that 
Great Britain is helpless against Russia in the East. How is it, then, 
that the opinion is still so largely held among the British that they 
can checkmate the Russians? The idea seems to be that pressure 
ean be exercised on them by England at other points of the world, 
and also through the intermediary of others. But a little reflec- 
tion will show this to be a complete fallacy. 

British naval supremacy is practically of no good against Russia. 
There is scarcely any Russian maritime commerce to destroy. As 
to the notion of an attack on the North or Black Sea coasts or of a 
landing of troops there, it is childish in the extreme. The days of 
the Crimea are over. Again, a blockade of the Russian ports would 
not harm Russia, because, as I have just said, her exchanges take the 
sea route very rarely. Her dependence on transmaritime countries 
for certain supplies, such as coal and machinery, can be easily 
shifted on to her Continental neighbours. Some economical and 
financial disturbance she will of course experience, but her very 
primitiveness is a force in this case which will allow her to meet it with 
composure. ‘True, neither can Russia injure Great Britain in any 
way ; but then war between the two would be a farce, and they might 
just as well refrain from all attempts in that direction. The fact is 
that Bismarck’s comparison of the whale and the elephant still holds 
good except perhaps in the case of India, because, although Russia 
does not yet abut on the peninsula, she is already coterminous with 
Afghanistan, which, under the present treaty arrangements of Great 
Britain, is a prolongation of the great British possession. (Now, 
Russia can and will occupy Afghanistan, but I maintain that 
this will not affect the security of India, where, as I have said 
before, Great Britain is quite capable of defending herself. Her 
Eastern Empire is impenetrable to an invasion from the north, 
thanks to the work of Nature. To the west, the art of man has 
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done much towards making up for natural deficiencies, and on this 
line, resting on the whole civilisation and organisation of the penin- 
sula, the Indian army, which can be reinforced by the greater part 
of the English forces properly so-called—disposable in Asia as they 
have been in South Africa—could face three times as many Russians. 
That is to say that, putting the Anglo-Indian levies at 350,000, 
which is a moderate figure, Russia would have to concentrate here 
over 1,000,000 men. But this is palpably impossible in the pre- 
sent condition of Afghanistan, and that is why alliance with the 
Amir is a superfluous precaution. In fact, it weakens Great Britain, 
because no sooner would she step over the Indian border to go to the 
assistance of her protégés at Kushk or Herat, than she would lose 
her local superiority of movement and organisation and pass it over 
to Russia, the difficulty of operating in a barbarous country becom- 
ing then hers. At the same time she could only detach 50,000 or 
60,000 troops as an expeditionary corps, which, in addition to the 
Afghan forces, would give her an army of only 100,000 men of very 
uneven value with which to confront at least double that number of 
Russians ; for Russia can certainly maintain as many men and more 
in the neighbourhood of her railway terminus. There is reason to 
believe that the Indian Government is realising the unwisdom of 
the buffer-State policy, and that it will abandon Afghanistan to her 
fate, returning, after all, to the condition of whale with regard to 
Russia. In reality the danger to Great Britain in India comes from 
within and not from without. 

This argument about India is based on the assumption that Russia 
would like to take the peninsula though she may not be able to do so. 
But what authority is there for this assumption? The irresponsible 
disquisitions of Russian officers and politicians, who indulge in them 
with a certain earnestness because they hate England. If the Czar’s 
Government ever hints at dark plans concerning India, it can only be 
to amuse itself with the owner. We all admit that Russia is am- 
bitious and grasping, but, at the same time, we know that she is 
thoroughly practical and has a rational conception of her good. It 
is plain to everybody why she should have designs on certain parts 
of China, on Tourania, and Turkey. They lead to as much seaboard 
as she cares for through sparsely populated territories, which she can 
easily govern and assimilate. But the situation is different in India. 
Here we have a huge continent densely peopled with 300,000,000 
inhabitants of a type which is much further removed from the 
Russian than the Mongolian or Touranian, and would offer great 
obstacles to a fusion even if its representatives were ten times less 
numerous. The Russification of India, which is, besides, a poor 
country, is impossible, so that Russia can only hope to hold it on the 
English lines—that is to say, as a possession which must at no very 
remote period achieve independence. No one who has given & 
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Noy, 
L this minute’s unprejudiced reflection to the matter can believe that a 
enin. | lPse of 100 or 150 or, at the outside, 200 years will still see 
part India in the hands of Great Britain. The very progress the country 
the is making under her rule will be the cause of its emancipation. But 
om if the peninsula is marked out for an independent existence, why 
000. should Russia burden herself with it for any period at all, especially 
“oe as it would only hinder her action in other territories offering her all 
pre- that she requires in the way of coast line and natural riches ? 
the Homogeneity constitutes the strength of empires, and she would be 
bain mad to sacrifice it to what could only be the dream of conquest and 
the dominion for their own sake. 5 fae 

x I now come back to my point, which is that Great Britain has 
wees no direct means of opposing Russia. Is she better situated with 
ney regard to indirect action—in other words, what are her opportunities 
se in the matter of alliances? I think it can be easily proved that they 
the are very poor. 

ery From the point of view of action against Russia, four countries 
of only are worth studying: Germany, Austria-Hungary, Japan, and 





Turkey, because they have a common frontier with her with the 
exception of the Empire of the Rising Sun, which, however, is at no 












Y" great distance by sea. I will place thé first three in one group, and 
in speak of Turkey separately. 
to Germany, with her great military and general situation, is 
1 evidently powerfully equipped for a struggle with Russia. But her 
interests do not clash seriously, anywhere, with those of her neigh- 
in bour. On the other hand, pure greed of territory can scarcely 
a actuate her in this part of the world, seeing that the bordering 
le provinces of the Baltic and Poland, peopled, the former with Fins 
" and Letts—the towns alone are German—the latter with Poles, 
s would dangerously add to the mixture of nationalities from which 
she is already suffering. As a matter of fact, Germany is particu- 






larly desirous of remaining on good terms with the great Bear of the 
North and she has shown that she will go out of her way to pro- 
pitiate him. 

Austria-Hungary has, on the contrary, serious reason for wishing 
to break the power of Russia on account of the Panslavistic tendencies 
of the latter country, which threaten her at home and traverse her 
plans in the Balkan Peninsula. But she is far less capable of under- 
taking the task than Germany, for many reasons which will readily 
suggest themselves to my readers. 

Japan, though quite as interested in the confusion of Russia, is 
even less in a position to satisfy her sentiment. Her army, when 
every effort is made, cannot present a complement of more than 
400,000 men. This is not enough to achieve a permanent military 
success against Russia in the Far East, especially as the difficulty of 
transport by sea, though not prohibitive, is still appreciable. In any 
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case, Japan did not stir in the defence of Manchuria, whom it was 
her patent interest to rescue. Why ? 

A la rigueur we can imagine Japan, Austria-Hungary, and even 
Germany throwing themselves, separately, upon Russia or combining 
with one another to do so. But why should any of them think of 
doing so in conjunction with Great Britain? The latter Power 
cannot contribute to the military exigencies of the situation, for, in 
case of her being at war with Russia, all her disposable troops would 
have to be locked up in her possessions, for internal if not for external 
reasons. To Japan she can only offer more ships, and Japan has 
enough of her own. Nor can she render service in another form to 
them. 

The only thing the Teuton requires to-day is colonies and 
markets, and, unless the Briton despoils himself in favour of his 
cousin, he cannot satisfy him. The surface of the globe, wherever 
colonisation is possible, is already parcelled out. In Asia, per- 
manent establishment is practicable only for Russia. Germany 
cannot seriously think of it because, here, the difficulty of distance 
is complicated by the warlike nature and superior type of the 
inhabitants. Being as incapable as Great Britain of assimilating 
the natives, these would be a thorn in her side and eventually be 
able to throw off her yoke. Does any one believe that Germany 
has gained a lasting footing in China? Would she be more favoured 
in Persia or Turkey? The plans attributed to her in Anatolia are 
absurd, if only because the question of European colonisation in 
Asia presents itself as follows: if the possession is to be worth any- 
thing at all you must govern the people well, but, if you govern them 
well, you raise their standard and, sooner or later, they will pitch 
you intothe sea. Alors. ... Africa, America, and Australia, where 
the conditions are different and European rule can thrive, are not in 
the gift of Great Britain, admitting Asia to be so. Therefore she 
has no land to offer to Germany. As to favouring her commerce, 
she is precluded from doing so, in the United Kingdom, by her 
free-trade system, which already leaves the door open to everybody, 
in her colonies by their economic independence, and in her pos- 
sessions by her own interest. She has already admitted Germany to 
equality in the Yang-tze Valley evidently in exchange for neutrality 
in the Transvaal question. She can help a German merchant no- 
where else. Therefore, it is only with empty hands that she can 
approach Germany ; in other words, it is waste of breath on her part 
to propose to this Power an alliance against Russia. 

Austria-Hungary contemplates the extension of her rule in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and herein lies a condition of alliance with her ; 
but Great Britain cannot help her to attain her object because it 


would be a case of military co-operation, and, as we have seen, she 
cannot indulge in it. 
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Admitting Great Britain to be in a better position to make a 
present to Japan, its offer would not certainly have the effect of 
urging the Government of the Mikado to court defeat by attacking 
Russia. 

To sum up the case of the three Powers with regard to Russia 
and Great Britain: Germany can tackle Russia single-handed, but 
she has no direct interest to exercise her power in this direction. A 
serious indirect advantage might or might not induce her to do so. 
Great Britain cannot offer it to her. Austria-Hungary and, to a 
greater degree, Japan are not matches for Russia. Great Britain 
cannot assist them with troops, and any other service she may or 
may not be able to render them becomes, ipso facto, useless as a 
means of rapprochement. Therefore, Great Britain cannot enter 
into an alliance directed against Russia with any of them. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of a combination with Great Britain is 
scorned in Germany; not even remotely entertained in Austria- 
Hungary; and considered only as a pious desideratum in Japan, 
where, if it had been practicable, it would have been realised long 
ago or, at all events, during the Chinese crisis. 

We now come to Turkey. Here we have a victim of repeated 
Russian aggression and spoliation, and whose very existence is 
threatened to-day by her insatiable neighbour. She disposes, how- 
ever, of two formidable forces, which, subject to certain conditions, 
would enable her not only to resist Russia but to threaten in her 
turn this secular enemy of her peace. These forces are a large and 
especially brave army, which numbers 1,000,000 men, and the 
Mussulman pontificate, which procures the Turks millions of confe- 
derates in the heart of Russia. The conditions for the successful 
operation of these forces are an overflowing treasury, instead of an 
empty one, and improved means of communication on the one hand, 
and the substitution of intelligent direction for stupid effeteness on 
the other. Herein lies a superb occasion for British help and a solid 
basis for useful alliance against Russia. British money, British 
brains, and British ships—the latter to be used for the modest but 
useful task of transporting and convoying Turkish troops—are all 
necessary to render the efforts of Turkey against Russia efficacious. 

And yet itis precisely in connection with the Ottoman Empire 
that the policy of Great Britain has been most hesitating, clumsy, 
and poor in resource, with the result that at the present day the two 
countries are estranged from one another. But could Great Britain 
really have managed better? Certainly, if she had been less 
sentimental, more bold and more bending. In recent times she has 
staked all her interests in Turkey on the game of alternately opposing 
and propitiating Abdul Hamid, but has succeeded in neither method. 
As a matter of fact, Abdul Hamid cannot be propitiated because of 
his morbid and undying hatred of Great Britain, but he can be 
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effectively opposed, by which I mean got out of the way. If heis, as 
no one could have ever doubted, the great obstacle to an understanding 
with Great Britain, based on the introduction of reforms in Turkey, 
or even without that condition, why did she not depose him and 
replace him by Rechad Effendi, the heir-apparent, who, whatever his 
failings, is a man of normal judgment and the friend of his country, 
and not its deliberate enemy like Abdul Hamid? A few hundred 
thousand pounds—or say a million or two—intelligently spent at 
Constantinople would have done it. They can still doit to-day. Such 
a line of action would not be more immoral than was the annexa- 
tion of Egypt. But it might lead to war. Of course it might, but 
it is precisely in order to arrest the course of Russia, if necessary by 
having recourse to arms, that the deposition of Abdul Hamid would 
take place. The conflagration need not be general. Germany and 
Italy would surely remain neutral, and the co-operation of France 
with Russia would be more than compensated by the action of Austria- 
Hungary and Roumania. 


At this point I must recapitulate my argument as it has been 
developed so. far. 

Russia has vast plans in Asia. They apply to China, Central Asia, 
Tourania, and Turkey, but not to India. They are bound to succeed in 
the case of the first three territories, but it would be possible to 
thwart them in connection with the fourth. However, as things stand 
to-day, it looks as if not even Turkey could escape the fate which 
Russia reserves for her. Great Britain cannot prevent, in three 
instances, this consummation because of the distance which separates 
her from Eastern and Anterior Asia, where Russia is at home, the 
insufficiency of her military resources compared with those of the Slav 
Empire, and the uselessness of her fleet against an exclusively 
Continental Power. To these reasons must be added her forced 
isolation, She cannot interfere with Russian progress in Turkey 
either, because the British Government does not care or does not 
know how to utilise this country, with whom an alliance would 
remedy the disadvantages under which she labours further east. 

Now the question arises, Is there anything in this situation to 
give cause to the British people for serious complaint and regret? 
Contrary to the opinion generally expressed on this point, I venture 
to say that, except so far as Turkey is concerned, there is not. 

I am not in the secrets of the Russian Government, but a little 
reasoning will easily permit us to discover the limits of its designs 
with regard to the Middle Kingdom. Of Chinese territory proper, 
Russia may be safely said to have obtained as much as she cares for, 
now that she has annexed Manchuria. She had to get, at all costs, 
a temperate coast line on the Pacific, and it is for this paramount 
object that she has saddled herself with the administration of 7,000,000 
Chinese. Having achieved this purpose, there is every reason why 
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she should not contemplate a further advance into the heart of China. 
The country is rich and evidently worth having, but it is densely 
inhabited, its population numbering hundreds of millions. Its 
assimilation, which would have to follow its subjugation if this were 
to be enduring, is impossible, not from any constitutional incapacity 
of Russia, who, on the contrary, presents, as I have shown, great 
affinity with the yellow races, but because of the huge mass of 
humanity China represents. It is not the quality but the quantity 
of the meal that would disagree with the Russian stomach. Russia 
cannot think any more of conquering China than of obtaining 
possession of India. 

Russian greed can and will exercise itself, however, at the expense 
of all the Chinese dependencies, Mongolia, Tibet, &c., because of the 
scantiness and backward condition of their population. 

For the rest, the policy of the Czar’s Government in the Far 
East will aim at keeping up a certain ferment of anarchy in the 
Celestial community until such time as Russia need not fear reprisals 
on its part. 

Now, I maintain that no vital British interest is injured or 
threatened by this situation. 

Great Britain has reached the limits of her territorial expansion 
in the East, near or far. Her only concern in these regions is to 
protect her trade. Very well. The annexation of Manchuria by 
Russia does not represent a serious loss to her industrial and com- 
mercial activity, certainly not as serious as that of so many markets 
which Germany and the United States are wresting from her by 
peaceful means. The custom of the Mongolians and Tibetans she 
has never had, and does not care to have, and, though the conquest 
of their territory will bring Russia in contact with India, what of 
that if the Muscovite has no designs on the peninsula, and, if he 
had, could not carry them out? The remainder of China—that is to 
say, its richest, most civilised, and best populated part, representing 
inexhaustible opportunities to British enterprise—will continue 
intact. 

Then comes the question of the regeneration of China, which 
Russia is determined shall not take place. Paradoxical though it may 
sound, in entertaining this resolution she is rendering a service to 
Great Britain. Let England bear in mind that the reformation of the 
Celestials will have the inevitable effect of conferring upon them the 
power to defy successfully the whole of Europe and shake themselves 
free of foreign dictation. 

They have suffered at the hands of all, not excepting Great 
Britain, and they will take vengeance on all. Besides, from a 
purely material point of view, self-contained as is the Middle King- 
dom, it will have every reason to adopt an economic policy on the 
lines of that which has increased to such a phenomenal extent the 
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prosperity of the United States. In any case, Chinese reform would 
include, I suppose, such items as the condemnation of the sale of 
opium, and it would be a piquant answer to British hopes for the re- 
organisation on rational and moral principles of the Celestial State 
that it should begin by prohibiting the Indian drug. 

As things stand now in China, they still allow of a considerable 
development of British enterprise, as much, in fact, as it is capable 
of. Then, why not let well alone ? 

The substitution of Russian for native rule in the Touranian 
States—viz. Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan—would not constitute 
a danger to India, as I have been at pains to explain, and would 
only modify the economic situation in her favour. This again may 
sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless also true. 

With the acquisition of a seaboard on the Indian Ocean, the 
time will have come for Russia to divert most of her energies from 
the prosecution of her foreign policy, which will then have realised 
the greater number of its objects, and devote them to her internal 
development. Unlike China and the United States, she must rely, 
for a long time, on foreign industry and capital for the satisfaction 
of the innumerable wants which will spring with great force in her 
midst the moment she settles down. This will make Russian 
administration in Tourania and Manchuria worth ten times more 
to Great Britain than the continuance of the sterilising government 
of the natives. 

Surely it is difficult to contradict me on this point. But even 
admitting that Iam wrong, and that Muscovite expansion in Asia 
spells injury to Great Britain, her citizens can face the con- 
summation with philosophy if they will only reflect that, even when 
things have come to the worst in this respect, they would still own two- 
fifths of the habitable globe and be the richest nation in the world. 
After all, it must be said of Russia, however much we may dislike 
her, that, in spreading as she is doing, she is only following the 
example of Great Britain, her elder. One may be allowed to say, 
without offence, that there is no conclusive evidence for the belief 
that Great Britain is preferentially entitled to the good things of 
the world by virtue of some right divine. In proportion to her 
numerical importance, she already possesses much more than her fair 
share. Nor can she lay claim to more than the other countries by 
reason of superior civilisation, for* the good reason that her truly 
pre-eminent condition is the effect of her career of conquest and not 
its cause or justification. It is only because she wishes to become 
as civilised'as Great Britain that Russia is appropriating as much 
territory in Asia as remains to be appropriated. 

But, if Great Britain need not conceive annoyance or fear on 
account of the progress of Russia east of the Caucasus, the same does 
not apply to the action of this Power west of that range. 
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Great Britain need not trouble particularly about Constantinople 
or the Turkish market ; but with 50,000,000 Mussulmans living under 
her rule in India, and 10,000,000 in Egypt, she cannot remain in- 
different to the fate of the Caliphate. True, I said before that she 
must eventually lose India, but so long as the peninsula is naturally 
meant to remain in her possession it is worth holding. Besides, she 
need not ever lose Egypt. The question, then, is : What will happen in 
the event of the Romanoffs supplanting the dynasty of Osman in the 
possession of its remaining Asiatic provinces, as they mean to do? 
This—that the supreme dignity of Islam will most naturally devolve 
upon the hereditary Sheriff of Mecca or some other Arabian chief 
descended from the Prophet, and, as such, entitled to the succession 
of Mahomet even more than the Ottoman Sultans are to-day. In any 
case, the Mussulman pontificate is inseparable from the possession of 
the insignia and the holy cities of Islam, which will both have fallen 
into the gift of the Russians. The control of Islamism will bea terrible 
weapon in the hands of Russia to be used in her own interest or that 
of her allies. So terrible, in fact, that Great Britain, when it comes 
to the settlement of this question, must and will make a stand against 
Russia, Why, then, allow things to drift to that point instead of 
turning to account, in time, the interest the Ottomans have in the 
matter ? 

Thus, of all the countries that Russia is threatening, the fate of 
Turkey alone concerns Great Britain. By a lucky combination of 
circumstances it is also the only one she could, in conjunction with 
the natives, defend against the terrible Slav. If the Ottoman Empire 
succumbs, Great Britain will have only herself to blame. 

I have now reached the end of my contention on the subject of 
the relation in which Great Britain and Russia stand to one another 
in Asia. 

Whether British statesmen, as opposed to the British public, 
realise that Russian ambitions, except in one instance, are not detri- 
mental to their country, I have no means of knowing. What is 
manifest, however, is that they recognise the impossibility of arresting 
the course of the Muscovite. In fact, extending this idea even to the 
case of Turkey, where it is false, successive Cabinets have for the 
last thirty years beaten a retreat before the Russian advance. Are 
all British Governments, Liberal as well as Conservative, stupid, 
pusillanimous, unpatriotic? Evidently not. If the same line of 
action has been followed by all, it means that there is no alternative. 
Then why not admit the situation frankly, and, by renouncing all 
pretensions except with regard to Turkey, where they can be enforced, 
avoid gratuitous humiliations? It is not enough, as the Marquis of 
Lansdowne has done in the House of Lords, to admit the ‘ pre- 
ponderance of Russia’ in China. 

Great Britain can very well remain content with foiling Russia 

3c2 
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in Turkey, where it is possible and necessary to do so. Without 
getting the better of her elsewhere, she can still lay claim to the 
respect and admiration of the world. She can dictate in Africa; all 
the continent of Australia is hers; and she can hold her own in 
America. Is there not enough profit and glory in this situation? 
She cannot, in reason, aspire to more, and she would seriously better 
her chances in life by soberly recognising this fact and concentrating 
her efforts. 


A. RustemM Bry DE BILINSsKI. 





THE TRUE ORIGIN OF THE NEVWV- 
FOUNDLAND DILEMMA 


Ir is said that when Thiers met Ranke in Vienna during the fatal 
winter of 1870 he asked him, ‘ With whom are you now fighting 
since the fall of the Emperor?’ ‘With Louis XIV,’ replied the 
German historian. Lord Salisbury to-day finds himself still fighting 
the policy of Louis XIV, while at the same time he is hampered by 
the treachery of Bolingbroke, though we might have hoped that the 
lapse of nearly two centuries would have exhausted the fury of that 
Nemesis which avenges the perfidy of statesmen. Reid contracts, 
French Shores, the complicated nothings of Newfoundland politics, 
and the physiological puzzle as to whether or no a lobster is a fish, 
need never have troubled us had not the intrigues of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke put them at a disadvantage in their, dealings with 
Louis XIV and his Minister, De Torcy. The whole story of the 
negotiations which preceded the Peace of Utrecht and the con- 
sequences of that treaty are a warning to those politicians who prefer 
crooked and tortuous paths to more straightforward roads for attaining 
their ends.! 

No party ever succeeded to a greater inheritance of glory than the 
Tories on assuming officein 1710. The victories of Marlborough had 
not only dispelled the fears of French predominance on the Continent, 
but had given England a position of military renown such as she 
had never dreamed of attaining seven years earlier. Nor had we 
been less successful by sea. The capture of Minorca and Gibraltar 
had seated us firmly on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is true 
that the French King’s grandson still held his ground in Spain, 
whence it had been the ostensible object of the war to oust him, but 
the menace of Bourbon power on both sides of the Pyrenees and the 
Atlantic had ceased to have any real terrors for English statesmen. 
With a victorious army and navy, trade flourishing, and debt easily 

‘ Only those phases of the question which directly bear on the Newfoundland 
arrangement have been considered, but that was a matter which played a much 
more important part in the general adjustment of affairs between France and 


ourselves than is usually made out. This adjustment was really made in London 
and Paris, not at Utrecht at all. 
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borne, we could have exacted any terms we liked from Louis. Any- 
thing short of actual participation in the expulsion of his grandson 
from Spain he had shown himself ready to agree to at Gertruyden- 
burg in the early part of the year. Had the Austrian envoy 
abstained from inflicting a gratuitous humiliation on the old King, 
the negotiations there commenced might have been successfully 
completed by Godolphin and Marlborough. 

It is a gross exaggeration to charge the latter with endeavouring 
to prolong the war for his own purposes, as was done in the party 
pamphlets ofthe day. It was in reality the obstinacy of the Austrians 
and Dutch that caused the war to continue, but firmness in time 
would have overcome that obstacle. Whether or no Philip continued 
to reign at Madrid was now of small importance. The war itself had 
effected the purpose for which it had been made. The power of 
Louis could no longer seriously endanger his neighbours, and 
whether the King of Spain was to be called Charles or Philip need 
no longer disturb the sleep of diplomatists. The exhaustion of 
France was the safeguard of Europe. In 1712 the expenditure of 
France was 240,000,000 francs and the revenue only 113,000,000 
gross, of which only 37,000,000 remained in the treasury after 
deducting expenses and losses. The revenue for years ahead was 
anticipated to meet the deficit. This was in a rich and fertile 
country with nineteen millions of inhabitants. ‘The fields were 
deserted ; the lands fallow for lack of instruments, for lack of manure, 
for lack of cattle ; the houses were falling to ruin.’* ‘In England, 
on the contrary, with a population of only 8,000,000, the immense 
grants of Parliament in 1710 struck the French prodigiously ; while 
their credit was low, or in a manner quite gone, ours was at its 
zenith.’ Our trade was increasing by leaps and bounds. Our fleets 
were undisputed masters of the sea; on that element the French no 
longer dared to meet us. Our trade with the Levant and Italy was 
safe; we struck such terror into the heart of the Sultan that he 
would not accept the overtures for alliance against the Emperor 
which the Most Christian King had made in his desperation. 
* Before the war,’ says Mahan, ‘ England was one of the sea Powers ; 
now she was the sea Power.’ 

When, therefore, the Tories found themselves in office, with St. 
John as one of the Secretaries of State,* after the election of September 
1710, they had such a chance of gaining credit by a glorious peace 
as no politicians ever had before. Sacheverell and High Church 
were the causes of their triumph, but they were right in assuming 
that the country at large was tired of the war. A little firmness, 
united with tact and good management, would not only have 


2 Martin, Hist. de France. 


* Lord Dartmouth was the other Secretary, but St. John was the only responsible 
party in conducting the overtures for peace. 
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secured enormous gains for us, but would have forced our Allies to 
be reasonable. Their conduct at Gertruydenburg had been irritat- 
ing, but nothing could excuse the course now pursued by St. John. 
With the character of the Lord Treasurer Harley, who had won his 
position through the intrigues of a waiting-maid, a low, peddling, 
treacherous policy was consistent; but from St. John, the most 
brilliant orator in the House of Commons and the friend of 
philosophers, something more consonant with the glory of his 
country than what actually happened might have been expected. 
It is true he had less reputable associates. Whether or no the 
story told by Voltaire of one lady of doubtful virtue writing to 
another on his appointment, ‘Mr. St. John has 6,000 guineas a 
year, and all for us,’ be true or not, it indicates the view held by all 
classes of society as to one side of the new Secretary’s life; but 
society was ready to condone his escapades if he had redeemed them 
by his policy. An Alcibiades is never really unpopular. Unfortu- 
nately when he comes to meet cooler-headed statesmen in the con- 
duct of a prolonged and complicated affair he is apt from impatience 
to make false steps. St. John was ambitious of engineering a 
quick and brilliant peace. He desired the credit of it, and saw 
the Allies were an obstacle. Dutch and Imperial diplomacy were 
slow and lumbering, and he knew the Allies were unpopular. 
He therefore assumed that the country would forgive the means 
if he attained the end. He made a colossal blunder, and we are suffer- 
ing for it. He held all the trumps, and had only to play according 
to the rules; but he finessed for his own hand and threw away the 
game. 

The Grand Alliance against Louis, which had now held together 
for nine years, had been prodigiously successful, but only because it 
was bound by the strictest agreements at the beginning. If one 
party to the original treaty played false, the whole powerful engine 
ceased to operate. Asa means of exacting terms from France it became 
useless. The actual wording of the eighth clause in the Alliance 
Treaty was as follows: ‘When the war has once begun, none of the Allies 
shall have the right to treat with the enemy for peace save in con- 
junction with the rest, and after full communication of their plans.’ 
Nothing could be clearer than this. Upto January 1711 none of 
the Allies had thought of violating this honourable understanding 
most solemnly sworn to by them all. It remained for England to 
take that step. The instrument selected by Bolingbroke was 
worthy of the occasion. A certain fat and somewhat disreputable 
priest, named the Abbé Gaultier, had come over to this country 
with Marshal Tallard after the Peace of Ryswick in 1797. He 
had been taken up by Lady Jersey, who was a Frenchwoman, 
and had acted since that time as her private chaplain. Some 
people thought he was a French spy, but he does not seem to 
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have had much communication with the French Government.‘ This 
was the person selected by the Secretary of State as the envoy of 
a great and victorious nation to open negotiations for peace with 
the vanquished Power. It is not surprising that De Torcy, the 
French Minister, distrusted both the message and the messenger on 
his first apparition. But, once convinced, his welcome was cordial 
enough. ‘Asking us if we were ready to make peace,’ he says in his 
Memoirs, ‘ was like asking a sick man if he wanted to be made well.’ 
Gaultier soon convinced De Torcy that he was not only duly 
authorised, but that the new English Ministry were as anxious for 
peace as the French themselves. So long as England remained at 
war Marlborough could not fail to be the first man in the realm. 
On a solid and durable peace alone could a Tory system be con- 
structed. The French terror being removed, our old jealousy of the 
Dutch was reviving, and the trading classes could easily be recon- 
ciled to the desertion of our Allies if our trade was to profit by it. 
So, at least, the Ministry reasoned (or those who were privy to the 
negotiations). By thus showing his hand St. John at once threw 
away much of our advantage, and let France see that dissension 
might be sown between England and her Allies. Gaultier returned 
authorised by De Torcy to announce that Louis was so indignant 
with the conduct of the Dutch at Gertruydenburg that he would not 
treat with them, but would open negotiations directly with the 
English Ministers. Had St. John been gifted with, we will not 
say a high sense of honour, but even the clear head of a good 
business man, he would have indignantly refused to break the 
solemnly plighted word of his Sovereign, or at least would have 
anticipated the difficulties which he would incur by underhand 
negotiations. Unfortunately, once enamoured of a project, he saw 
only the end to be obtained, and cared little about the means. 
Instead of refusing to play the Allies false, and threatening to prosecute 
the war with vigour if France were not reasonable, St. John re- 
despatched ‘ Mercury,’ as he began to style his fat and furtive emissary, 
to Versailles with an intimation that the English Ministers would 
be glad to know on what terms the French King would treat with 
them. The negotiations now entered on the subterranean course 
which they followed for so long. We commenced the diplomatic 
combat by putting ourselves at a distinct disadvantage with France. 
We had broken our most solemn pledges and cynically deserted our 
Allies without a word of warning. It would at least have been 
possible to have informed them that we should feel obliged to treat 
alone if they continued unreasonable. By pursuing the path of 
common honesty we could have played the French off against our 
Allies, but by adopting a treacherous and quite unnecessary course we 
allowed France to play them off against us at every step. Nor did 


* Though he was certainly in communication with the Pretender. 
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St. John obtain most of the commercial advantages* for England 
which had been one of the principal objects of his action. That this 
was his object was well known to De Torcy, for he says in his 
Memoirs that ‘secrecy in the negotiations was expressly demanded 
by the English Ministers, who considered it absolutely necessary 
to conceal from the Dutch the advantages which the English nation 
was to obtain for its commerce.’ 

Very early in the discussion arose the question of Newfoundland, 
and at the last moment it was almost proving the cause of a rupture. 
With our fleet commanding the ocean, as well as the Mediterranean, 
it might well have seemed that we could exact the surrender of any 
French possession we chose; but by negotiating separately the 
Ministers put their heads in pawn, for the outraged Whigs would have 
shown them little mercy on their return to office had the treaty come 
to nothing. As it was, they were impeached after the Queen’s death. 

St. John knew well enough the value set upon Newfoundland, or 
rather its fisheries, by French and English alike; so did De Torcy. 
‘French commerce,’ he writes, ‘ was much interested in this demand 
[for its cession]; it was of no less interest to our marine, the training 
of our sailors, and our navigation.’ - But for the sake of peace Louis 
was ready to cede Newfoundland, and Mesnager, who came over as 
French envoy in August, 1711, had instructions to that effect. Asa 
matter of fact, to speak of the ‘ cession of Newfoundland ’ is inaccurate, 
for it had always been an English colony, but the French had from 
time to time made marauding excursions from Cape Breton and 
Canada, and had occupied, and still held, Placentia in the south of 
the island. Thence they directed continual attacks on the English 
settlements. On one occasion they took and burned St. John’s. 
From their base on the mainland they could easily annoy us. In the 
fishery they employed sixteen to twenty thousand men every year, 
and they were accustomed to dry their fish on the shores of the 
island. The mere cession of Newfoundland without exclusion from 
its shores would do them little harm and us little good. In his 
declaration of war in 1790 William the Third had stated that the 
French had no right even to fish upon the coast except by licence. That 
was the view of the English traders and it was the view of the Ministry. 
It was this view that the French Minister determined to contest 
at all hazards, and at the last he carried his point. Had we gone into 
the negotiations with clean hands we should have maintained our 
claim ; as it was, we lost it in the end, but it was not from ignorance 


5 What we obtained in the end was the Asiento Contract, i.e. the right of con- 
veying African slaves to the Spanish West Indies and the coast of America, to the 
exclusion of France. This was the provision which especially aroused the jealousy 
of the Dutch. We abandoned the exclusive right to the Newfoundland fishery, and 
the Commercial Treaty with France was rejected by the House of Commons. The 
dismantling of the fortifications of Dunkirk rescued us from the French privateers, 
and may therefore be put down as a commercial advantage. 
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or carelessness, as is often stated. On the contrary, from the first this 
question had aroused the liveliest interest. We find that De Torcy had 
given the strictest instructions to his envoy that he was only to yield 
in the last resort, and then on condition that ‘ French subjects should 
continue to practise the cod fishery and to dry the fish, as it had 
been the custom up till then, in the part of Newfoundland called the 
Petit-Nord ; that the English should renounce all pretensions to the 
islands of Cape Breton and Ste. Marie; and that Acadie and all its 
dependencies should be restored to the King.’ Mesnager arrived in 
the greatest secrecy, and in the greatest secrecy St. John began to 
pay him visits, his only anxiety being to discover if he was empowered 
to treat with England on the material advantages she was to derive 
from a peace. It was soon evident that the Newfoundland question 
would be a serious one. The English Ministry, knowing the strong 
feeling on the matter among our merchants, raised the most 
determined opposition to the retention of the fishery by the French. 
Matthew Prior, the poet and wit, an intimate friend of St. John, 
was acting as go-between, and says that in October the London 
merchants had been sounded on the French proposals and had 
expressed the most violent opposition to them. 

De Torcy kept a careful record of the whole discussion, which for 
a time threatened to bring the preliminaries to an abortive con- 
clusion. The debate grew fiercer and fiercer. The French envoy 
declared that Louis would rather fight on than yield on so vital a 
point. Then, suddenly, St. John’s resistance seems to have collapsed. 
Prior came to announce to Mesnager that ‘the Ministers at last 
consented to leave to the French this point, so much contested, about 
the fishing and drying cod on the Newfoundland coast.’ It is worthy 
of notice (now that those who argue on behalf of the French claims 
lay so much stress on the use of the word poisson in the Treaty 
of Utrecht as justifying the contention that it is.a general term 
including lobsters) that in De Torcy’s account of these discussions he 
never uses the word poisson, but always morue (codfish). La péche 
des morues and sécher les morues occur again and again. It is clear 
that at that time the French negotiators were thinking of codfish, 
and of no other marine creature.® 

It was not without misgivings that the Ministry as a whole 
entered into these negotiations. St. John was the only man who 
was bent, heart and soul, upon having the secret preliminaries 
between France and England signed before the Allies were informed 
of the matter. Mesnager communicated to De Torcy a curious 
account of the first meeting of the Ministry to consider the French 
proposals. They ‘looked more like conspirators,’ as indeed they 
were, than the rulers of a great country. The Duke of Shrewsbury, 


* It is probable that the word poisson was adopted because it was thought to look 
better in a dignified instrument. 
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who was in fact a Whig and a friend of the Hanoverian succession, 
was the most difficult to convince. He read and re-read Mesnager’s 
credentials ‘with the close attention of a man who desires to find 
some difficulty and some subject of dispute.’ The real cause of 
alarm to him was the Pretender. His recognition as King of 
England by Louis had been the means of deciding us to take part 
in the war, and the Ministry would never be forgiven if they allowed 
that matter to pass unnoticed in the peace. Newfoundland was 
swallowed up in a dilemma that seemed more important; and St. 
John was thoroughly disgusted by this time with North America. 
He had prepared a blow to French interests which had missed its 
mark. An expedition had been equipped in the early summer, con- 
sisting of men-of-war and transports, which was destined for the St. 
Lawrence. He had the most sanguine expectations of success, and 
doubtless, had Quebec fallen, he might have had a very valuable asset 
to barter in the negotiations about Newfoundland. Unfortunately 
the chief command had been entrusted to Jack Hill, whose only 
qualifications were that he was the brother of Mrs. Masham, the 
Queen’s favourite, and was able to put away almost as many bottles 
at a sitting as the Secretary himself. . As everyone who knew Hill, 
except St. John, expected, the expedition proved a ridiculous failure, 
and the news arrived in the autumn. The dispute about Newfound- 
land was dropped for a time, and, after satisfactory assurances had 
been. given regarding the attitude of Louis towards the Pretender, 
the preliminaries were signed with the utmost secrecy on the 8th of 
October. Mesnager was then taken to Windsor by St. John, and 
introduced to Queen Anne, also with great secrecy. He then left for 
France, shortly to be followed by Prior and the indispensable Gaultier 
to continue the negotiations on behalf of the English Government. 

Thus ended the first act of the tragi-comedy known as the Peace 
of Utrecht. The policy adopted by the Secretary of State had 
already excited serious misgivings in the Cabinet itself. In order to 
ensure success he had resorted to courses which would seriously 
imperil his head and perhaps theirs in the case of the return of his 
opponents to power, and had consented to bargain away one of the 
most valuable assets obtained by the successes of our arms. 

The development of the plot exhibits the natural results of its 
commencement. The initial perfidy had to be supported by other 
perfidies far more disgraceful, and the attempts to recover the ground 
lost by this original surrender only ended in worse failures. 

The Dutch had now to learn something of the story of the 
preliminaries, which they did with rage and indignation, though only 
& carefully cooked account was allowed to reach them. Gallas, the 
Emperor’s Ambassador, used such language about the Ministry that 
he was forbidden the entrée to St. James’s. Marlborough returned to 
England to remonstrate ; Prince Eugene himself came over ; but all to 
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no purpose. The negotiations had to follow the course on which they 
had entered, and England’s power of putting pressure on the enemy 
was fatally weakened by the alienation of her Allies. St. John, who 
was now Leader of the Commons, took care to widen the breach by 
carrying resolutions condemning the conduct of the Dutch and the 
Emperor for not ‘fulfilling their obligations as members of the 
Grand Alliance.’ 

The cool cynicism of these proceedings could only have been 
duly appreciated by their promoter, who had originated Gaultier’s 
mission. There never was a better instance of the truth of the 
apophthegm that ‘We hate those whom we have injured’ than the 
conduct of the English Ministry towards the Dutch throughout the 
year 1712. St. John’s letters are full of expressions of hope ‘ that 
the Dutch will hold out and refuse the terms, which will enable us to 
make far more advantageous arrangements for ourselves.’ To give 
him credit, he stuck at nothing to carry out his views. The Whig 
majority in the Lords was overridden by the creation of twelve new 
Peers, one of them being Mrs. Masham’s husband, and St. John 
expressed his ‘readiness, if there were not enough, to give them 
another dozen.’’ He took a further step, the audacity of which is 
hardly credible, but is now clearly proved to have been his own. 

Negotiations for peace were formally opened at Utrecht in 
January 1712, when our representatives were the Earl of Strafford 
and the Bishop of Bristol. These high and mighty personages, 
however, were by no means the true depositaries of the Minister's 
views. Gaultier, whom De Torcy dignifies with the title of ‘the 
angel of peace,’ was the secret messenger between the parties, and he 
carried with him the proposals of real importance between London, 
Utrecht, and Versailles. But the war was still going on, and England 
was still supposed to be acting in concert with the Allies against 
France. Marlborough had been dismissed from all his offices, it is 
true; but the Duke of Ormond had been appointed to the command 
in the Netherlands. Prince Eugene was at the head of the Allied 
forces, and expected along with Ormond to make an overwhelming 
attack on Marshal Villars, to break through his lines, and enter 
France. This, however, was what happened. On the 10th of May 
St. John wrote to Ormond : 

It is the Queen’s positive command to your Grace that you avoid engaging in 
any siege or hazarding a battle till you have further orders. Iam at the same 
time directed to let your Grace know that the Queen would have you disguise 
the receipt of this order, and that Her Majesty thinks that you cannot want 


pretences for conducting yourself so as to answer her ends without owning that 
which might at present have an ill-effect if it was publicly known. 


” The House of Lords in December 1711 had indirectly censured the Ministry by 
carrying (62 votes to 54) a resolution of Nottingham’s to the effect that ‘no peace 
could be safe or honourable to Great Britain or Europe if Spain and the West Indies 
were allotted to any branch of the House of Bourbon.’ 
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In a postscript he adds : 


I had almost forgot to tell your Grace that communication is given of this 
order to the Court of France. 


The English Commander-in-Chief was thus enjoined to on no 
account assist the Allies with whom he was ostensibly acting, but 
that he was to conceal from them these orders, which had been 
already communicated to the enemy! These commands were issued 
by the Secretary himself ; no Council was called on the matter ; none, 
or very few of his colleagues were cognisant of them. He was fully 
prepared to see them carried to their logical conclusion, for, when 
asked by De Torcy what Villars was to do in case Eugene persisted 
in attacking him, St. John replied that there was ‘ nothing for him 
to do but to fall upon him and cut him to pieces with his army.’ Is 
it possible to conceive of audacity and treachery combined carried to 
more cynical excesses ? * 

After this the flagrant breach of faith which was contemplated 
towards another friendly nation, Portugal, seems a minor matter. 
We were bound by the engagements of the Methuen Treaty °® to 
grant that country alone certain advantages of trade which no other 
nation enjoyed with us, and under that treaty our commerce in 
woollen goods had flourished exceedingly. But the drinking classes 
as a body disliked an instrument which made claret and burgundy 
dear and port cheap. ‘The boon-companions, the lawyers, the doctors 
and the demi-monde were all in favour ofa return to French wines. 
For these reasons, and perhaps better ones too, St. John determined, 
in breach of the Methuen Treaty, to bring about a commercial treaty 
with France which was to complete what the Utrecht negotiations 
were beginning, and make the peace popular with the trading and 
professional classes. 

In the summer of 1712 St. John committed the capital error of 
his life. He left the House of Commons, where he was supreme, 
and entered the Lords with the title of Viscount Bolingbroke. Had he 
remained where he was, he might with his command of the popular 
assembly have controlled the storm which afterwards burst there, 
and swept him away. As it was, he left the field open to Walpole. 

As the negotiations made no satisfactory progress, it was resolved 
to send Bolingbroke himself to France in August. He went, 
accompanied by Prior and Gaultier. Never had an envoy a more 
enthusiastic reception. All the way from Calais to Paris crowds 


* On the 28th of May in a debate in the House of Lords Oxford said: ‘ Nothing 
of that nature [i.e. a separate peace] was ever designed. Such a peace would be so 
knavish and so villainous a thing that every servant of the Queen must answer for 
it with his head to the nation.’ One person present alleges he added: ‘ The Allies 
know of our proceedings and are satisfied with them.’ 

® Portugal was also a member of the Grand Alliance. By the Metheun Treaty the 
duties on Portuguese wines were always to be less by one-third than those on French. 
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thronged around his carriage, blessing him as the harbinger of 
peace. The attentions of the classes were no less flattering than 
those of the masses. He was the guest of Madame de Croissi, De 
Torcy’s mother ; the King received him privately at Fontainebleau, 
and at parting presented him with a diamond worth 4,000/.; and 
when he visited the theatre to see a performance of the ‘Cid’ of 
Corneille the whole house rose to do him honour. But the result 
of his mission was hardly worthy of this magnificent welcome. A 
suspension of arms was signed; but little else was effected, and the 
peace itself was not concluded until the Ist of April 1713. 

At the last two matters threatened to block the way, the Com- 
mercial Treaty and the old dispute about Newfoundland, which had 
been the great obstacle to the arrangement of the preliminaries,” 
The signature of the peace was not obtained without a final perfidy, 
more cynical because more brutal than any of the others which 
had marked this ill-omened bargain. The story of our betrayal of 
the Catalans has been told so often that it is unnecessary to repeat 
it at length here. Anyone who wishes to follow the dismal tale can 
do it in the report of the Secret Parliamentary Commission which was 
appointed to inquire into the whole matter of the Utrecht Treaty 
in 1715. It is sufficient to say that the inhabitants of Catalonia 
had been induced to rebel against King Philip and to support our 
nominee, the Archduke Charles, under the promise that none of 
their traditional liberties should be interfered with, and that, in 
any event, we would save them harmless. In the end we abandoned 
them to the vengeance of King Philip. We failed to provide for 
their future in the peace itself. Not only did we omit to protect 
them, as we promised, but we actually perpetrated the crowning 
infamy of allowing our ships to be employed in assisting the Spanish 
King to bring them to submission. They were an obstacle to the 
conclusion of peace, and, like the Dutch, were cynically thrown 
over. Bolingbroke regarded ‘this turbulent people’ as a nuisance ; 
but of all the betrayals of Utrecht, this one proved the least tolerable 
to the English people. 

After this it is hardly surprising to note the final abandonment 
of our original claims to the exclusive possession of Newfoundland. 
The matter had been by no means settled with the signature of the 
preliminaries. 

In May 1712 we had made a proposal that the French should be 
allowed to dry their fish on a small portion of the Newfoundland 
coast, and should share Cape Breton with the English colonists. 
This was rejected by De Torcy under the excuse that it would be 
likely to lead to disputes; but it is difficult to see that the final 
arrangement has proved less contentious. However that may be, 


1 The remonstrances of our merchants and the Board of Trade against acceptir 
the French proposals were the cause of the Government reconsidering their posi’ . 
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the stringent instructions given to our plenipotentiary, the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, who went to Paris in December 1712 to bring 
the matter to an end, were to alter the conditions signed in October 
1711 and insist on the complete cession of Newfoundland without any 
reservations by the French. In return we were to abandon any 
claim to a part share in Cape Breton. The French stoutly resisted 
this proposal, but there is no doubt that they would have given way 
in the end had our Ministers not been fatally hampered by their own 
folly and treachery. They had signed a preliminary treaty with 
France behind the backs of their Allies. The basis they had gone 
on was that English interests were to be first consulted; and now 
they were in great danger of being thrown over while the French 
concluded a peace with the Allies before settling with us. To avoid 
this complete collapse of so much elaborate scheming a further com- 
promise had to be made ; but even now, had it not been to secure his 
pet hobby—the Commercial Treaty—Bolingbroke, after the strict 
orders to Shrewsbury, would not have given way. We have no exact 
record of the order for the actual surrender. We know that our 
representatives in Paris were very anxious to get the matter settled, 
and that Bolingbroke drew a new. tariff clause for his precious 
Commercial Treaty ; but the comment of the Parliamentary Committee 
which inquired into the affair gives a fair summary of a dark and dis- 
graceful story : 

It seems a very extraordinary proceeding that the Queen’s Ministers in France 
should apply to the Lord Treasurer to release them from the Queen’s positive 
instructions because they were thought by the French Ministers to be too strict ; 
and if it be a doubt by whose orders they were given up, this much is certain, 
that these applications had the desired effect and the Newfoundland fishery was 
given up. 


We do not think there can be much doubt now that the person 
by whose orders they were given up was Bolingbroke. The negotia- 
tions are not very easy to follow. Shrewsbury was the avowed 
plenipotentiary, but Prior, who accompanied him, often received 
secret instructions withheld from Shrewsbury. The true explanation 
seems to be this. Bolingbroke never gave any definite and final 
orders on the matter at all, but he was the author of the compromise 
which was accepted by our agents in Paris. A few extracts from the 
Bolingbroke correspondence prove this conclusively. As has been 
pointed out, orders were often given secretly to Prior. They wene 
not included in the instructions to the Duke, which were for public 
consumption. On the 7th of January 1713 Bolingbroke writes to 
Shrewsbury : 

The other principal article of dispute is about North America. By what Mr. 
Prior writes, I perceive the French are already come to that expedient which I 


had prepared to be offered if nothing else would do, and which was not thought 
proper to be made an instruction to your Grace. They must make us easy in 
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agreeing to what you have to ask; the difference to them between not fishing at 
all on the coast of Newfoundland and being confined to fish in the northern parts 
only cannot be very momentous, when they have the entire coast of Cape Breton 
to themselves, but the difference to us is very essential, with respect to popularity 
and opinion, between having the island absolutely without any interfering right 
and having the sovereignty of the whole whilst they remain entitled to put 
part of it to the only use for which it is valuable. 


Two things, then, are quite clear—first, that Bolingbroke himself 
was the author of the compromise; secondly, that he was quite aware 
of the value of what he was surrendering. If we want more evidence 
on the first point, we have it in a letter of Prior to him dated the 12th 
of January and headed ‘Matt. to Henry.’ (Bolingbroke and Prior 
were on most intimate terms.) ‘If you agree with the proposal of 
Newfoundland, which is the same you and I [N.B. this is Matt. and 
Henry] laid down . . . the peace is made.’ 

On the 19th of January Bolingbroke wrote to the Duke that the 
Queen would admit the French claims as to the fishery and drying 
their fish if they would accept his proposals regarding commerce; 
and the next day he writes to De Torcy, ‘Our contentions with 
regard to Newfoundland will not prove a stone of stumbling, pro- 
vided that you no longer refuse our proposals for the treaty of 
commerce.’ ‘Had the Committee of Inquiry had this correspondence 
before them they would not have hesitated as to the author of the 
Newfoundland surrender. The final step, it is true, was taken by 
Shrewsbury, in which the Ministry acquiesced. Here are his own 
words : ‘ Taking this article [of the Commercial Treaty] to be settled, 
I have agreed to the other of Newfoundland, and have obtained that 
the Ile de Sable is yielded to us and made our boundary on the 
side of Acadia.’ This letter was written on the 7th of February. 
On the 17th Bolingbroke writes to De Torcy: ‘I regard the peace 
between Great Britain and France as settled.’ Other points still re- 
mained undecided, and France had to come to an agreement with the 
other members of the Grand Alliance, but this was the end of the 
negotiations so far as Newfoundland and its fisheries were concerned. 

The Treaty of Commerce for which such sacrifices had been 
made proved an egregious failure. The House of Commons refused 
to ratify it by a majority of nine. Commerce was not Bolingbroke’s 
strong point ; he spoke of ‘ matters, such as that of commerce, which 
the negotiators of the Peace of Utrecht could not be supposed to 
understand.’ He hated the City people because they were Whigs, 
but hoped to conciliate them by the facilities for trade which we 
acquired by the treaty.'' Though we granted to France the most- 
favoured-nation treatment, and got the same in return by the Treaty 


" It may be alleged that he was an enlightened economist, but his own con- 
temptuous allusions to commercial matters destroy this theory. The object of the 
Commercial Treaty was to buy political support, and proved a gross miscalculation. 
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of Commerce, nothing could make a high-spirited nation forgive the 
turpitudes of Utrecht. We had treacherously abandoned our Allies, 
without whom we had sworn not to treat; we had basely left the 
Catalans, whom we had sworn to defend, to the vengeance of their 
Sovereign, against whom we had induced them to rebel; we had 
instructed our Generals to stand aside and leave the Allied troops to 
be cut in pieces by the enemy; we had broken faith with the 
Portuguese ; and in return we had secured a peace which satisfied 
nobody. ‘If even,’ said Burnet, ‘ we had been beat as often by the 
French as they have been by us, this would have been thought a 
very hard treaty.’ This is the exaggeration of a partisan. We 
gained much by the peace, but if we had conducted the negotiations 
with common honesty we might have gained more. At all events, 
we should have kept our self-respect, and Newfoundland clear of the 
French. Attempts have been made to prove that the British 
Ministry were up to their necks in a plot to restore the Pretender. 
There is no evidence of this; or what there is, is unworthy of con- 
sideration. The principal informer is one Azzurini, a contemptible 
creature of no account as a witness.'? De Torcy, who had no reason 
for lying, expressly says there were no negotiations between the 
Pretender and the English Ministry. It was not this that led 
Bolingbroke to make the concessions which have ever since hampered 
English policy. The original bad faith of our Ministry was the 
cause of all that followed. They dare not leave office, after violating 
the terms of the Grand Alliance, without concluding a peace suffi- 
ciently advantageous to satisfy all classes. To effect this they tried to 
secure certain peculiar advantages of trade for ourselves, including 
reciprocity in commerce with France, and that matter they could 
not finally settle without abandoning the interests of Newfoundland. 

This is the real origin of that particular clause of the Peace of 
Utrecht which interests us to-day. Its subsequent affirmation and 
extension, through an equally base betrayal by Lord Bute in 1763, is 
another story, not much more creditable tous. As for the immediate 
results of the peace, the career of its authors was ruined, for the 
English people never forgave them, and the Tory party was out of 
office for fifty years. As for its remoter effects, the condition of 
affairs to-day is directly attributable to this prodigious blunder in 


2 Azzurini is the authority for the stories regarding Bolingbroke’s interviews 
with the Pretender when in Paris in August 1712. Asa fact Bolingbroke only saw 
him once—at a distance, in the Opera House. He refused to receive a letter from 
him brought by Gaultier. We find him insisting in 1713 that a change of religion 
must precede any attempt to secure the Crown for James Edward; and though 
Bolingbroke in 1713 was undoubtedly intriguing with the Jacobites, there is no 
evidence at all that it influenced the terms of the peace. In fact, the recognition by 
Louis of the Protestant succession of the House of Hanover was one of its terms. 
His fault as a politician was vacillation between George and the Pretender. 
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statesmanship. History hardly affords a more striking instance of 


the permanent evils brought upon a State by a cynical disregard of 
its solemn obligations.’* 


W. B. DuFFIELp. 


'3 The portion of Art. 13 of the Treaty of Utrecht, above referred to, as finally 
settled ran as follows: *The island called Newfoundland, with the adjacent islands, 
shall from this time forward belong of right wholly to Great Britain. ... It shall 
not be lawful for the subjects of France to fortify any place in the said island of 
Newfoundland or to erect any buildings there, besides stages made of boards and 
huts necessary and usual for drying of fish, or to resort to the said island beyond the 
time necessary for fishing and drying of fish. But it shall be allowed to the subjects 
of France to catch fish, and to dry them on land in that part only, and in no other 
besides that, of the said island of Newfoundland, which stretches from the place 
called Cape Bonavista to the northern part of the said island, and from thence, 
running down by the western side, reaches as far as the place called Point Riche.’ 





NAVAL FASHIONS 


THE fickleness of fashion in dress has passed into a proverb. These 
unwritten laws that rule such countless thousands are enacted 
by no one knows whom, and are repealed as mysteriously. They 
come and go like the wind. Little less changeable are the fashions 
that govern naval warfare. The highly esteemed weapon of to-day 
is ridiculed to-morrow. The warship whose design was studied with 
enthusiasm when her keel was laid often appears almost obsolescent 
before she is launched. The British Admiralty, as is natural in a 
body that administers a force that cherishes with reverent care all 
its traditions and customs, is conservative. It hates change, ignores 
it as long as it can, then disparages it, and finally, if it has stood these 
tests, adopts it. This Department, cling as it may to what is old 
and familiar, has not been able to check the kaleidoscope groupings 
of the little available knowledge of marine warfare. It recognises 
that the perfection of one year is a grotesque antiquity ten or twenty 
years hence. Calculating in the dark, the naval authorities have 
drawn up a scale of fashion’s vagaries which may be seen appended 
to each year’s Navy Estimates, showing roughly their opinion of the 
time by which each vessel will be out of date. Armoured and pro- 
tected ships, including battleships and cruisers, are estimated to depre- 
ciate every year by 4 per cent., and after 22 years they are practically 
useless. In small cruisers, gunvessels, and gunboats, the percentage 
is placed at 6 per cent., and in torpedo craft it rises to 9 per cent., 
and on these little ships, it is calculated, ‘ichabod’ must be written 
after the passage of eleven years, though they may have seen little 
or no service. As a business-man writes off so much every year 
for depreciation, the Admiralty set down year by year the amount 
necessary under this head merely to replace those ships which, 
though they may still be almost as sound as when they were 
launched, have become out of fashion. Of the sum of nine millions 
sterling voted this spring by the House of Commons for ‘ new con- 
struction,’ roughly nearly one-half is in reality a provision for 
depreciation—for the replacement of the ships now at sea—and the 
balance only is devoted to making actual additions to the Fleet. 
At the end of 22, 15 or 11 years, as the case may be, the battleships, 
751 
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cruisers, and torpedo-boats may be seaworthy and almost as efficient 
in speed as when first they hoisted the pennant, but they will be 
out of fashion and must go. 

All the navies of the world are experiments. The most that 
can be said is that the ships are built after careful study of the 
effect that it is anticipated would be produced by a certain course— 
the terrible blow from the 30-ton ram of a battleship, the devastating 
influence of an 850-pound projectile, or the 100-pound shell of a 
6-inch quick-firing gun. Until this year the nations of the world 
have relied on such great pieces as the 50-ton wire-wound 
weapons to find their way through the thickest armour of citadel 
or belt, leaving the 6-inch guns of the secondary batteries to 
penetrate the protection afforded the secondary armament of an 
enemy’s ships. But the armour maker and the naval architect 
have contrived to shield the men behind these smaller guns with 
armour so strong that it will resist, or it is thought will resist, the 
blow of the 100-pound projectile. What happens? This year we 
shall mount on our three newest battleships an improved 12-inch 
gun in thickly armoured turrets, and besides ten 6-inch weapons 
there will be four of the 7:5-inch type, which it is believed will 
easily send daylight through any of the 6-inch armour—tough as 
it is—with which our enemies clothe the portion of the ships 
against which they have presumed a 6-inch piece would be directed. 
These mastodons will carry heavier armament and must consequently 
be of greater dead weight. We shall spring, therefore, from the 
battleship of 15,000 tons of yesterday at one leap to a greater 
daughter of 16,500, and there are few critics to urge an argument 
against this increase in the size of our floating citadels. 

Similarly, owing partly to changes in the naval fashions and also 
to some extent to advances in the construction of guns and the 
manufacture of armour, those monster cruisers Powerful and 
Terrible were out of date as soon as their successors the smaller 
Cressys were planned, with their armoured protection, greater speed 
and heavier gunfire. So the duel of forty years between guns 
and armour still goes on. At present the experiments on the old 
coast defence ship, Belleisle, by the guns of the Majestic, show that 
the artillerist has the worst of it, and the result is the decision to 
build the three battleships of 16,500 tons, and the innovation of 
placing as big a weapon as thenew 7°5 inch gun in sucha medium-sized 
cruiser as the new vessel of the ‘ Monmouth class,’ with a displace- 
ment of only 9,800 tons. So rapidly does naval fashion alter, that 
there are experts who protest that those eight beautiful battleships 
—one of which, the Royal Sovereign, Queen Victoria launched in 
1891 amid a chorus of congratulations from the nation—are already 
out of date. They cost the taxpayers over six millions sterling, 
but with such quickness has naval opinion and in part science as 
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applied to marine warfare progressed, that it is urged that these 
vessels, admittedly the finest afloat five or six years ago, the acme 
of perfection, should be withdrawn from the Mediterranean squadron 
and given some station of secondary importance in the scheme of 
naval defence. This, in fact, is being done. Thus does the posses- 
sion of one day, the highest product of all the best thought and 
labour at the command of a supreme naval power, become antiquated 
and despised. 

A glance back over the history of the gun and armour protection 
as exemplified in the British fleet is most interesting as an index to 
the variations of fashion. One hundred years ago Nelson fought 
with broadside ships; this was the feature of the earliest ironclads 
of our navy, the Achilles, Defence and Northumberland. Then came 
the Bellerophon, Iron Duke, Swiftswre, Hercules, Alexandra, and 
others with central batteries and still with complete belts. These 
vessels, ranging in age down to 1875, were of comparatively high 
freeboard, and consequently conspicuous targets. To obviate this 
danger several turret ships were laid down with low freeboards and 
short belts, and all importance was attached to the big guns. In 
the Inflexible, for instance, there is a-short citadel amidships, heavily 
armoured, mounting four 80-ton weapons, all tae smaller guns being 
unprotected. Of the total length of the vessel only one third is 
armoured, and there the protection varies from 16 to 24 inches in 
thickness. Two-thirds of the ship might be shot away, it was urged, 
and the remainder would float. This was the mode in the late 
seventies, and marks the extreme swing of the pendulum. In sub- 
sequent years the length of the belt was gradually increased again ; 
then protection was added for the secondary batteries. For some 
time the proportion of protection varied. Inthe Nile and Trafalgar, 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee year, two thirds of the length have a belt. 
In the Royal Sovereigns the proportion is about the same, but in the 
Majestics of 1894-5, the armour was forty feet less than two thirds 
long. In the London type the armour is carried right upto the ram, 
and in the later Duncans, or New Admirals, the same system is 
carried out and where the armour ends aft protection is afforded by 
a turtle-back steel deck. All the guns of the secondary batteries are 
shielded, and the vessels have high freeboards. Practically we have 
returned to the belt from stem to stern of a quarter of a century ago. 
A somewhat similar movement may be traced in the armament. All 
importance for a time was attached to big weapons, the bigger the 
better. We were very proud of our 111-ton weapons in the Victoria, 
Sans Pareil, and Benbow, firing an 1800-lb. projectile, and little 
account was taken of the secondary armament. In the past fifteen 
years we have been using less cumbersome guns, and we have 
developed the broadside fire. A ship’s offensive efficiency is judged 
now very largely by the number of medium-sized guns she carries 
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and the security afforded those who fire them. Even in the new 
16,500-ton battleships no piece larger than the 50-ton wire-wound 
weapon, firing an 850-lb. shell, will be carried. Thus do we see-saw 
backward and forward, and though scientific advances in a measure 
account for some of the changes and apparent reversions to old types, 
they do not eliminate what are little more than the freaks of naval 
fashions. 

It may be urged that the swift movement in opinion is due to 
radical causes. New needs call for new measures. But this is not 
entirely true, though the experiments that are ever in progress in 
guns and armour have had a most important influence on warship 
design. Behind this influence, however, lies what is little more 
explicable than the unseen forces that change the modes of costume 
in our streets. In the latter case it is almost entirely a question of 
eye effect, a longing for change. In the Navy it is a feverish desire 
for power, a feeling more or less in the dark after some more effective 
instrument of extermination. To and fro the pendulum is ever 
swaying. Each fashion in warships leaves behind it after it has 
passed away its adherents, just as you may occasionally meet women 
who still walk abroad in crinolines. We have recently had a con- 
troversy between the old seadogs of an earlier day and the younger 
‘steam and nothing but steam’ advocates of the present time. The 
former claim that only on a sailing ship can boys acquire the fear- 
lessness, resourcefulness and clear-headedness in time of danger 
that distinguished Nelson’s beroes. Therefore, retain the training 
squadron of corvettes, they urged. Their opponents, in whose eyes 
a sail is a picturesque anachronism, cry, ‘Away with such old 
nostrums. All the qualities most desirable are to be acquired in 
devilish torpedo craft, in the rough-and-tumble life of small cruisers, 
and in the storm and stress of existence in a battleship.’ Advance 
is the watchword, and we move, but whether onward or backward 
who shall decide when the greatest admirals of the British Fleet 
disagree in their fashions? An officer who has retired from active 
service for, say, five years, and then revisits one of the home dock- 
yards, can say, with melancholy truth, in the words of Lynch, 
‘ Change and decay in all around I see.’ 

New men have new fashions, and these change with a swiftness 
that sometimes baffles the expert, and completely puzzles the man 
who merely pays his taxes and marvels in bewilderment. He may 
well ask, ‘ Will the old simplicity of Nelson’s day never return ? 
Shall we never again be able to classify our ships of war and refer 
to any naval topic without revealing an ignorance that seems 
colossal to the man who knows?’ There is no hope of a respite. 
Fashion and science show no signs of weariness ; there are no indi- 
cations that finality is in sight. Ten or fifteen years ago a battleship 
might have been defined as a man-of-war of slow speed, with guns 
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constructed to pierce the thickest protection of an enemy, and a skin 
made to defy penetration. Then also a cruiser was the successor of 
the frigate of the wooden navy, lightly built craft with plenty of 
coal, whose primary feature was great speed. Now who shall say 
what differentiates sharply the battleship and the cruiser, when we 
are building battleships to travel faster than most of the cruisers in 
the world, and cruisers so heavily gunned and completely clad in 
Krupp steel that they could sink any battleship fifteen years of age? 
The confusion becomes daily worse confounded. 

The Admiralties of the world are surfeited with a plague of new 
ideas, which chase and destroy each other. Nosooner did France build 
a great flotilla of torpedo boats—craft of the flimsiest construction, 
relying upon one weapon of attack, the torpedo, and defenceless 
against gunfire—than we replied with the torpedo-boat destroyer, 
armed with torpedoes and also with guns, and therefore calculated to 
pierce at a distance its thin-skinned and practically unarmed opponent. 
Before we have built as many of these vessels as it is held we require 
Russia has constructed what has been termed a ‘ destroyer of torpedo- 
boat destroyers.’ It is a ship ten times the size of a ‘destroyer,’ 
with bigger guns, great speed, and what is most important, an 
armoured deck to protect her vital parts from the ‘ destroyer’s’ light 
guns. Similarly France and America have spent years in ex- 
perimenting to produce a submarine boat, seaworthy, invisible, and 
a reliable engine for under-water attack with the torpedo. The idea 
has appealed powerfully to the French imagination, and their new 
creations are claimed as triumphs. Germany views this craft in its 
present development with only greater contempt than the British naval 
officer does. At Portsmouth, as at Kiel and Stettin, it is not regarded 
as a serious weapon of war, except possibly for a country whose 
exclusive réle will be defence in her own ports and not attack. 
Already Portsmouth has replied with a spar torpedo attachment to 
a ‘destroyer,’ which it is believed will be an antidote to the submarine. 
She will carry a long boom hanging down over her side deep in the 
water, and as she comes near the periscope left by the submarine on 
the surface, electricity will fire the explosive at the end of the boom. 
The battle of the torpedo itself is being repeated. This weapon was 
introduced years ago. An effective repartee was found in a strongly 
woven steel netting to be hung round a ship like a skirt when an attack 
might be reasonably expected, and thus cripple the delicate mechanism 
of a foe’s torpedo in its flight. Yet again scientific ingenuity replied, 
affixing cutters to the torpedo to enable it to make a way through 
the steel net. Recently a net has been contrived which it is claimed 
can defy the cutter. So the contest proceeds. 

The torpedo threatens to set many modes in the future. It is a 
disturbing influence of unknown power. It has revolutionised the 
world’s navies already to some extent. It has led to changes in 
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the equipment of practically every type of man-of-war ; it has forced 
constructors to produce special vessels for its more effective use. Yet 
what is the real value of this rival of the more ancient and more 
honourable weapon, the gun? Probably no two officers of the Navy 
comparing chance notes would agree as to its future réle in warfare. 
It suggests to some persons terrors that may unnerve the bravest 
man, but which may prove to be grossly exaggerated. What is 
certain is that it has come to stay, and that it has deeply impressed 
the minds of the naval authorities of the world. Every battleship 
and cruiser has tubes for discharging this mysterious, silent, and swift 
engine, but is it certain that circumstances would permit its effective 
use by large vessels? Opinions differ. For nearly thirty years the 
Powers have been groping, more or less in the dark, for a means to 
utilise the locomotive torpedo in a special vessel to the greatest 
possible advantage. First in the field was the Norwegian Govern- 
ment with a torpedo boat, British built, of only seven tons displace- 
ment and a speed of 15 knots. This craft was ready in 1873. 
Within a little over ten years all the principal navies had this new 
type of warship, small and therefore offering a minimum target, and 
swift as speed was counted then, a matter of 18 to 22 knots. By 
1884 Russia had 115, France 50, while we, following our traditional 
policy of waiting and watching, had only 19. Seeing that some 
special type of torpedo vessel was essential, the British authorities 
set to work to strengthen their flotillas, and in one year, 1885, 54 
were ordered. But the Admiralty were not satisfied with the boats ; 
they were not suited to a nation whose policy on the seas, in war- 
time, must be offensive. 

At length the pendulum had a swing and we produced far larger 
and more seaworthy boats which were known as ‘torpedo-catchers.’ 
They ranged insize up to750 tons, but they were found to be too slow 
to catch torpedo boats, and for the purpose for which they were built 
they were discredited. Consequently the little torpedo boat still 
held the field. The swiftest of this type unfortunately belonged to 
foreign Powers; we had nothing that could overtake them. For 
some time the British authorities did little beyond trying again to 
build big swift ‘catchers.’ France had a larger number of these 
mosquitos of the sea than this country, but still the Admiralty would 
not build more, though public opinion was restive. Meantime our 
rivals chuckled. Then there came the sudden announcement of 
another change of fashion that was to spread to every seaboard. 
The authorities had designed a new type of torpedo vessel, smaller 
than the ‘ catcher,’ and yet larger than the torpedo vessel, and swifter 
than either. Thus we came to have the torpedo boat destroyer with 
its light guns capable of sinking a torpedo boat at a distance, and 
yet able to do all that was claimed for the smaller boat, with the 
distinctive weapon of both, with this advantage, that she was more 
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seaworthy. At first the Admiralty were satisfied with a bare 27 
knots, and then the demand leapt to 30. Sixty-two vessels of 
this new type were ordered in the years 1893 and 1894, and now we 
possess 113, many of them able to travel over 30 knots an hour. 

Does the ‘ destroyer’ mark finality? It is already evident that 
this class is merely a transitional type. They have not in all respects 
come up to expectation. As long as they are built by firms who 
devote themselves almost exclusively to their construction, and who 
understand every detail of their peculiarities, they usually prove 
fairly good seaboats, but it cannot be doubted that half of our flotillas 
are unseaworthy, in the sense that they are not fit to weather a bad 
storm. At present a third of our ‘destroyers’ are laid up for repairs. 
What was true of the unfortunate Cobra is very largely the case 
with others of these craft—they are structurally weak. They are, 
all of them, marvels of ingenuity, closely packed boxes of machinery 
with the same propulsive energy as suffices for a battleship or a 
second-class cruiser. But it seems evident that they merely mark 
the working out of a process of evolution. Slowly they have been 
growing in size until they have approached the dimensions of the 
‘catchers.’ What the future has in store is uncertain. We are 
face to face with two engines that threaten further change, the sub- 
marine or submersible boat, and the Armstrong-Orling inven- 
tion. If the claims that are made for the latter are supported by 
demonstration, naval warfare will be revolutionised again. It is urged 
by the inventors that they can control the course of a locomotive 
torpedo by means of wireless telegraphy. If this be proved, the 
torpedo becomes at a leap a far more formidable and reliable instru- 
ment than the gun, since the captain from the conning tower of 
battleship or cruiser, by unseen electrical forces, will be able to direct 
the torpedo with absolute accuracy against a foe, who, manceuvre 
how he may, will be powerless to evade the blow. It may be, there- 
fore, that we are on the eve of most momentous changes in naval 
fashions, even if the submarine and her more promising sister, the 
submersible boat, do not realise all expectations. In any case the 
reign of the ‘ destroyer ’ is threatened by the disaster to the Cobra and 
the buckling incidents of the past few weeks. This type of craft is 
at least unreliable, and reliability is the first requisite in a man-of- 
war, 

The influence of fashion and science hand in hand may be seen 
in countless directions. Some weeks since an outcry was raised 
that the Mediterranean Fleet was not fully supplied with armour- 
piercing shells, telescopic sights for the guns and gyroscopes, the 
last named a delicately adjusted contrivance to prevent torpedoes 
after discharge from being deviated by the current or other cause from 
their original direction. Among civilians there is too great tendency 
to forget that the equipment of a fleet suggests an immense number 
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of problems, all of which have to be carefully examined. Admitting 
that the Admiralty are sometimes blind to the Navy’s interests, the 
nation is the first to cry out when it acts quickly and unwisely, as in 
the matter of adoption of the Belleville boiler. It must not be 
forgotten that the advances of science and the differences of experts 
render the task of those in authority increasingly difficult. An 
amazing confusion prevails. For a long period the simple screw was 
preferred to the twin system in this country, and now in the German, 
American, and Russian navies triple screws are being fitted. While 
these rivals are developing the screw system, the British Admiralty 
are looking to the turbine as a possible means of securing in men-of- 
war a speed hitherto regarded as unattainable. We have been using 
the Belleville boiler; the Germans are building ships of war, not 
one or two, but many, in which half the boilers are cylindrical 
and half water-tube. In the British Navy coal is exclusively used ; 
Russia is building ships in which half the boilers will be heated by 
coal and half by oil. In this country two big guns are mounted in 
the turrets of our battleships, fore and aft ; the Americans, in spite of 
the diversity of opinion prevailing on the other side of the Atlantic, 
are placing one turret on the top of the other, which is known as the 
‘superposed turret’ system. Sweden is following the American 
fashion. France is relying mainly on torpedo-boats ; Great Britain is 
placing her trust in torpedo-boat destroyers. Our neighbours across 
the Channel are modernising many of their older battleships; we 
are concentrating all our efforts on entirely new ships. France 
hurriedly adapted an armour-piercing shell for her 50-ton guns; 
we experimented, and have now a much superior projectile. The 
great Powers some years since established pigeon lofts along their 
coasts and spent large sums in breeding and training suitable birds 
to carry communications from ships of war to the naval centres 
ashore; the British Admiralty hesitated, at last established three 
lofte, and now it is evident that wireless telegraphy will supplant the 
winged messengers of war. 

These are examples of the disordered state of naval opinion as it 
appears to any one who attempts to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
tendency of construction and equipment in the arsenals of the world. 
Some of the Powers are endeavouring to perfect flying machines 
which will bring aerial warfare within the realms of possibility ; others 
are relying on the feasibility of carrying destruction secretly beneath 
the waves. There are persons again—and among them one of the most 
skilful naval constructors under the Admiralty—who believe thatinthe 
near future a complete revolution in the means of naval warfare may 
be witnessed. They look to the marshalling of ships in something 
of the same order as land forces. In their dream they see squadrons 
afloat corresponding to an army division on land, and comprising the 
three arms, infantry, artillery and mounted troops. The battleships 
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will be heavily armoured and will carry big guns, but no torpedoes ; the 
cruisers, built to scout, will have lighter guns but will be also without 
torpedoes ; and lastly, torpedo craft will be innocent of guns of any 
type, even of the smallest calibre, relying solely upon the weapon 
that gives them their distinctive name. 

In the knowledge of these diverse opinions on every subject that 
comes within the realm of the naval officer, who would dare to 
prophesy as to the future of warfare on the high seas? Nelson, and 
even his successors as late as the sixties, would have laughed to scorn 
a forecast of the world’s fleets constituted as they are to-day. The 
transformation has been effected in forty years. Wood has given 
place to iron, and iron to steel, and steel is now largely disappearing 
in favour of armour. Sails were used in co-operation with steam 
with reluctance. When Queen Victoria ascended the throne the 
Admiralty recorded their opinion that the steam-engine could 
never be more than a useful auxiliary to sail power under special 
conditions. To-day we have not a sailing ship in commission. 
Ten years ago wireless telegraphy was regarded as an impracticable 
toy. To-day every ship in the Channel has it installed, and along 
the coast from Dover to Land’s End stations have been equipped. 

Restless as the sea, those who are searching for means with 
which to hold the sea’s supreme command never sleep, and as new 
competitors have entered the field—Russia, then the United States 
and now Germany—the contest of naval fashions has grown keener. 
An increasing army speaking various tongues is devoting itself to 
the study of sea power, its acquisition and its retention. The battle 
of ideas grows in area and in intensity as rivals spring up on every 
hand—in the Far East, where Russia and Japan have supplanted British 
domination afloat, and in the American waters, where the United 
States rules unrivalled. The sea is all one, and the Navy all one, 
and supremacy can be no longer judged by a world-wide Power by 
comparing the British squadron in the Pacific with B’s or C’s fleet 
in those waters. There are vital points that must be adequately 
defended, and for the rest Great Britain must rely on the mobility of 
her forces, on her unexampled reserves, and on her wealth to carry 
on a struggle for years if it is forced upon her. 

The Two Power standard—equality in numbers and superiority 
in quality to the next two strongest fleets—has been the ideal of our 
statesmen. Hitherto this governing principle has ensured to us the 
theoretical control of the waters that encircle our shores and has in 
ages past been the best protection of the heart of the Empire. But now 
a change istaking place. Germany has been bitten by the prevailing 
love of sea strength; she has a desire for naval power which is held 
to be synonymous with commercial and colonising power. With that 
determination that is their birthright, the German people have 
issued a fiat to their shipbuilding yards. Before the British have 
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awakened to the possibility, a fleet of thirty-eight battleships, thirty- 
eight cruisers, thirty-eight smaller cruisers, and all the tentacles of four 
large squadrons will dominate the North Sea. We being equal to two 
Powers—France and Russia—what réle will Germany fill? She will 
hold the balance of power. Her weight for or against Great Britain 
may turn the scale for victory or defeat. This is the vision that some 
students see unfolding in the future. In the present year the six 
great Powers—Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, and the 
United States—are devoting eighty-three millions sterling to their 
Fleets. As the zest for supremacy gets a firmer grip on the imagina- 
tions of these rival peoples, so the outlay will increase, and it may be 
that other competitors in the great naval handicap will enter the lists. 
Year by year the world’s naval expenditure is growing, no effort that 
money can repay is being spared to discover new implements of destruc- 
tion, and thousands of men devote their thoughts to the direction of 
naval fashions. As the armoured cruiser of from twenty-one to twenty- 
four knots is the favourite of to-day, to-morrow a fiendish craft built 
for speed and night attack with the torpedo, above or below the 
surface, may be the vogue. 

Amid confusion world-wide, who shall prophesy? Only one 
point seems certain. As the ingenuity of man contrives more 
deadly instruments, the terror of war becomes more appalling to 
contemplate. Cardinal Manning, lover of peace and of his fellow 
men as he was, always held that a supreme British Navy was the 
peace preserver of the nations of the world, since its strength and 
ability to strike, and to strike with terrible power, was as a shadow 
over the desires of all rulers whe planned a wrong. Itisa picture we 
may well cherish. With it we may find place for the consoling 
thought that the more terrible the anticipation of naval war, as 
fashion and science continue the contest, the less likely will be its 
realisation. Statesmen will strive and negotiate long and earnestly 
before they will loose the forces of devilish intent at their command. 


ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 
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In all civilised communities the liberty of the individual is limited 
by the rights of his fellows. Mutual protection is the foundation- 
stone of all society, and no plea but that of inability can free any 
man from the paramount duty of providing for the safety of 
the State which protects him by its laws. Compulsory military 
service is one of the oldest of British institutions; the Saxon ‘ ceorl’ 
was bound to attend the ‘ fyrd,’ or war host, when summoned ; the 
king had his Huscarles, or household troops ashore, and his Buscarles 
to man his ships at sea; but their force, possibly sufficient in time 
of peace, was inadequate for war, and in all times of national stress 
they had to be reinforced by national levies. In feudal times the 
vassal followed his lord to war, and did his appointed service under 
his banner ; upon that tenure he held his lands, and failure meant 
forfeiture. If he were unfit or unwilling he might send a substitute, 
but either in person or by proxy the duty had to be done. 

Military service was one of the chief duties of the citizen, one of 
the principal conditions of his citizenship. It was always irksome, 
but if it bore heavily, it bore on all alike. Only the Church was 
exempt, and perhaps this exemption was not the least of the attrac- 
tions of the monastic life, though fighting bishops and militant 
monks were not unknown. The individualist who asserted his right’ 
to develop his own Ego, and live his own life in his own way, met 
with little encouragement. They called him a masterless man, and 
hanged him out of hand, that so he might bear witness to their 
recognition of the fundamental truth which lies bnried under the 
thousand exaggerations of Socialism—that no man can repudiate the 
debt which he owes to the community and yet claim the right to 
live under the protection of its laws. The mere fact of being born 
did not, in their eyes, confer a right to exist; that had to be earned 
by service. 

The seafaring population of the Cinque Ports, and the fishermen 
in their allied villages, were summoned to do their service to the king 
afloat, in return for certain privileges and monopolies granted by 
him. There was little talk then of individual liberty, nor was it 
very highly valued ; for the rough school of feudalism taught that a 
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community of free individuals, each doing as he listed, was always at 
the mercy of any over-lord who could command a disciplined body 
of obedient followers; so men bartered a portion of their liberty in 
exchange for the more valuable consideration of safety to life and 
property. Afloat or ashore, each able-bodied subject of the king 
owed him service, and had his allotted part to play in the defence 
of the kingdom ; and the King’s Press, which Falstaff misused so 
damnably in the neighbourhood of Coventry, was the recognised and 
constitutional method of recruiting the king’s forces. 

As an island kingdom our security depended principally upon 
the efficiency of the fleets which asserted and maintained our 
sovereignty over the seas which have always been our chosen battle- 
ground. For this reason the Commissions of Impressment have 
generally been for the sea service. According to that high authority 
Sir William Blackstone, the power of impressing seamen by the 
king’s commission has been a matter of some dispute, and was always 
submitted to with great reluctance ; 


though it hath been very clearly and learnedly shown by Sir Michael Forster 
that the practice of impressing, and granting powers to the Admiralty for that 
purpose, is of very ancient date, and hath been uniformly continued by a regular 
series of precedents to the present time, whence he concludes it to be a part of 
the common law. The difficulty arises from hence, that no statute has expressly 
declared this power to be in the Crown, though many of them strongly imply it. 
Statute 2 Ric. II. c. 4 speaks of mariners being arrested and retained for the 
king’s service as of a thing well known and practised without dispute. By 
2 and 3 Ph. and M.c. 16,if any waterman who uses the river Thames shall 
hide himself during the execution of any commission of pressing for the king’s 
service, he is liable to heavy penalties. By 5 Eliz. c. 5, no fisherman shall be 
taken by the Queen’s Commissioners to serve as mariner, but (unless?) the 
Commission shall first be brought to two justices of the peace inhabiting near 
the sea-coast where mariners are to be taken, to the intent that the justices may 
choose out and return such number of able-bodied men as are needed by the 
Commission to serve Her Majesty. 


By various Acts of William the Third, Anne, George the Second, 
etc., etc., especial protections are allowed to seamen in particular 
circumstances. Ferrymen are also said to be privileged at common 
law from impressment. 


All this most evidently implies a power of impressing to reside somewhere. 
If anywhere, it must reside in the Crown alone, from the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and from frequent mention of the King’s Commission. This method of 
impressing is only defensible from public necessity, to which all private con- 
siderations must give way. 


The writer of the article on Naval Impressment in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (1856) declares that 


whatever may be said as to the legality of this method of manning the Navy, 
there can be no doubt that it is a gross invasion of natural liberty, and at 
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variance with the principles on which recruitment ought to be conducted, 
excepting in those cases of imperious necessity which imply the suspension of 
all ordinary rights and laws. 


What is ‘natural’ liberty ? If it implies the right of every man 
to do as he pleases, it is incompatible with any civilisation whatever. 
If it merely signifies the right of every man to the protection of the 
laws while he earns his living in any lawful way which seems good 
to him, it is necessarily dependent upon the existence of the State 
which maintains those laws; therefore the defence of the State is 
indispensable for the preservation of natural liberty. The State has 
the right to summon every citizen to assist in its defence; and the 
citizens will obey the summons until it appears to them that it is 
better to lose State, liberty and all, than to spend more men and 
more money in their defence. 

Many expedients were suggested at different times to obviate 
the necessity of resorting to this evil and clumsy method of recruit- 
ing. In 1691, Henry Maydman, an ex-warrant officer of the Navy, 
published his Naval Speculations concerning a number of details of 
the Service. He observed that 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth was enacted a law for an equal Tax for the Relief 
of the Poor; and therein was prescribed a method to keep the poor on work, that 
they might not live in idleness at the charge of their neighbours ; which part of 
the Act took so little effect that no workhouses were used, out of a general pity 
for the poor; so that of the Act only one part took effect ; viz. the poor were 
provided for in their wants; but for that part which was to provide for their 
idleness, that they might not live useless and burthensome members of the State 
took, I say, no effect; but that they and their children also, bred up in the said 
idle life, are generally heirs of their parents’ poverties, by which they are 
constant sharers of the neighbours’ estates, and are of no more use to the State 
than by their generally fruitful procreations, and serve to people the nation. 


He went on to propose that a law should be enacted that every poor 
boy of a parent that received alms from the parish should be sent to 
a Training Hospital at Greenwich, there to be trained under a 
captain and warrant-officers until he arrived at the age of fourteen ; 
then to be bound apprentice to the king, to serve at sea up to the 
age of twenty-four. He also suggested that all foreign-going 
seamen from each parish on the sea-coast should be registered in 
their own parish and also at the Custom House; and that the king 
should undertake the conduct of the Newfoundland fishery, then a 
great nursery for English seamen. But all these suggestions, 
however good in themselves, were in advance of their time, and the 
nation clung to its old hand-to-mouth policy of pressing seamen 
when they were wanted, and turning them adrift again;when their 
services were no longer urgently required. We have travelled far 
and fast since Henry Maydman’s day, and the tendency has always 
been for the State to do more and more for the individual, while it 
demands less and less of the individual in return. There is one 
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point upon which all authorities are agreed, which few men will care 
to dispute. Whatever may have been the stern necessity which 
compelled the State to resort to compulsion in manning the Navy 
the method they employed was calculated to combine the minimum 
of efficiency with the maximum of individual hardship. There was 
no regular principle of selection; the press-gangs swept the streets 
and cleared the taverns, and every able-bodied man who failed to 
fight his way out or to show a clean pair of heels was sent on board 
the tender. 

The officers in charge were ordered to press seamen only, but they were not 
very particular, and as a rule all were fish who came into the net. Landsmen, 
or those properly exempt, if pressed against their inclination, had their remedy 
at common law, and sometimes obtained damages; but it was not often that a 
poor man could take this course. From this cause there arose in the Navy 
a class of men the origin of whose designation has puzzled many writers. These 
were the ‘ State-the-case’ men, those who believed that they had been pressed 
illegally, and on the outside of whose letters of complaint was marked ‘ State 


the case.’ With the majority of them it is probable that this is as far as the 
matter ever went.’ 


We may gather some idea of the brutality and utter indifference 
with which the operations of the press-gang were sometimes con- 
ducted from Mr. David Hannay’s Rodmey.? In 1755 Rodney issued 
an order to Lieutenant Richard Bickerton : 

You are hereby required and directed to proceed on board the Frederick and 
William tenders, taking with you forty men from His Majesty’s ship under my 
command, and immediately proceed to the eastward of the Isle of Wight, and 
cruise for eight days between that island and Beachy Head, using your best 


endeavours to impress and otherwise procure all such seamen as you possibly can 
for His Majesty’s service. 


This was something of an innovation; outward-bound crews had 
generally been exempt, for it was considered prejudicial to trade to 
cripple ships at the commencement of their voyage. But when men 
were badly wanted outward and homeward-bound ships alike were 
laid under contribution. One homeward-bounder, the Britannia, 
resisted Rodney’s order, refused to lay-to, and fired into the tender ; 
the press-gang boarded her, and in the struggle three of the Britan- 
nia’s people were killed. Rodney reported the matter to Sir Edward 
Hawke, and asked for instructions. He was bidden ‘ to lose no time 
in putting on board the Britannia sufficient men to navigate her to 
the Thames, directing them as soon as they got without St. Helens 
to throw the dead bodies overboard. For which this shall be your 
order.’ 

In 1758, when our national fortunes were at their lowest, and 
many deemed them altogether desperate, there was ‘the hottest 


' Commander Robinson, The British Fleet, 1895. 
? Rodney (Men of Action Series). 
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press for seamen on the Thames since the war began, no regard 
being had to protections. Eight hundred men were swept away. 
The crew of the Prince of Wales, letter-of-marque, stood toarms and 
saved themselves.’* In the following year warrants were issued for 
pressing seamen and able-bodied landsmen. The terms of the 
warrant set forth ‘that it was absolutely necessary in the present 
critical situation of affairs, and in face of a threatened invasion, to 
equip the fleet.’ Greenwich pensioners were summoned from their 
well-earned repose to man the guard-ships. Thirty pressed men 
fought their way out of the tender at Sunderland ; they were con- 
fined below and the hatchway-ladders removed, but they contrived 
among them to hoist their leader on deck. He wrested a halbert 
from the sentry, and kept him off with one hand, while with the 
other he lowered a ladder for the rest, who then overpowered the 
tender’s crew. In July of the same year a Greenland whaler, the 
Golden Lion, entered Liverpool homeward-bound. Two tenders 
boarded her in the river, and the lieutenant in charge announced his 
intention of pressing every man unless they entered voluntarily. 
This seems to have been illegal, for harpooners at any rate had hitherto 
been exempt from impressment. The crew resisted, imprisoned their 
officers below (probably without too’much resistance on their part), 
and mastered the boarding party. The lieutenant hailed H.M.S. 
Vengeance to fire into the Golden Lion; so the sixty whalers 
kept him and his men on deck to share the risk with them. The 
Vengeance, coming within pistol range, duly fired into them, but the 
guns’ crews, not being particularly desirous of killing anybody, least 
of all their own shipmates, aimed wide, and several stray nine-pound 
shot fell in the town of Liverpool. The result was a truce; the 
Golden Lions got their ship into port, made full speed for the 
Custom House, gave bond according to the Act, and renewed their 
protections. Nevertheless the press-gang pursued them, and seized 
Captain Thomson and five of his men. 

In the same year Captain Fortescue of the Prince Edward was 
cast in 1,000/. damages for pressing too many of the crew of the 
Thomas and Elizabeth of Poole, ‘whereby the ship was lost.’ 

In the midst of the celebration of the anniversary’of the Gun- 
powder Plot in 1770, Michael] Thomas (black) and Ann Brandley 
(white) entered into the bonds of matrimony at St. Olave’s, South- 
wark, and the ceremony was melodramatically interrupted by the 
entrance of a press-gang. The negro bridegroom and his friends of 
both complexions made resistance, and something like a riot took 
place in the church; in the course of it the clergyman received 
injuries. The lieutenant in command was brought before the 
magistrates, but was discharged upon the clergyman’s intercession. 

* Annual Register 
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The high-handed proceedings of officers in charge of press-gangs 
frequently brought them in conflict with the civil power. In 1777 
some naval lieutenants were taken into custody, charged with an 
assault upon one Stephen Richardson, in Leadenhall Street, and pro- 
duced as their justification an Admiralty warrant backed by Alderman 
Harley. The Lord Mayor declined to receive it as sufficient answer 
to the charge, and said that if Richardson insisted on prosecuting he 
should require the defendants to find bail. Richardson declined to 
prosecute; but as he was leaving the court Lieutenant Hills ex- 
pressed his determination to take him on board the tender, insisting 
that he had lawful authority to do so. The Lord Mayor retorted 
that he was equally determined to keep the man out of their hands, 
and directed Richardson to remain in court till he could send him 
home under escort. 

As the war went on and the needs of the Navy grew more 
pressing, a Bill was passed in 1779 taking away all exemptions (for 
a limited time), and also suspending the Habeas Corpus Act for such 
breaches of exemption as had already taken place. After this there 
appears to have been no real security for any man—seaman or lands- 
man ; nevertheless, the civil power still asserted its right to protect 
those who had never been subject to any previous commission of 
impressment, and a lieutenant and a midshipman were fined 13s. 4d. 
each, and imprisoned for one month in the King’s Bench Prison, for 
entering a sbop and impressing the shopman. 

It is not without some reason that we boast of being a law- 
abiding people. Here was a tyranny which could not easily be 
outdone. Almost any man of the middle classes might be seized in 
the public street by a band of armed men, beaten, pinioned, and 
shipped off to serve the king whether he would or no. Many naval 
officers hated the iniquitous system almost as bitterly as the sailors 
and landsmen who were made man-of-war’s men against their will ; 
but naval officers and landsmen alike acknowledged the necessity of 
manning the Navy. The enemy’s cruisers were at sea, and scarcely 
a day went by without some British merchant ship being captured 
in our own Channel, or some ocean convoy losing a straggler or two 
to the privateers of St. Malo or Dunkirk, who hung on their tracks 
like wolves after a herd of deer. The great French fleets were 
blockaded in their own ports, and year in and year out our in-shore 
and off-shore squadrons of line-of-battle ships clung to the enemy’s 
coast through the hard winter gales and summer squalls. Toulon, 
Rochefort, Brest, and every little hornet’s nest of a harbour from 
Ushant to Dunkirk, had to be watched, and there was work for every 
ship and every man we could muster. The long-suffering people 
grumbled and swore; the press-gangs had to fight their way to 
their boats, hammer and tongs, through mobs of seamen, fishermen, 
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and'landsmen, who were always ready for a scrimmage with them; 
but there seems to have been little or no malice on either side, and 
weapons were rarely used. It was curious, because there was no 
such spirit of give and take between smugglers and Custom House 
people. Every boatman and fisherman on the coast was more or 
less of a smuggler, and the maritime population generally were 
tarred with the same brush. The blood of many a murdered Custom 
House officer cried to Heaven of the bitter, pitiless hatred that the 
people cherished for the Revenue men who robbed them of spirit 
kegs and contraband goods; but they bore no such grudge against 
the men of the Royal Navy who kidnapped their fathers, sons, and 
brothers to serve the State. The whole nation was fighting for its 
existence, and with grim logic was willing to endure even tyranny 
rather than suffer defeat. Commander Robinson in his British Fleet 
quotes a forgotten story of Douglas Jerrold’s, in which the hero, 
Jack Runnymede, gives expression to the popular feeling. Jack, 
having been pressed into the Service, returns home with his pockets 
full of prize money, a man of substance. His vote and interest are 
solicited by a Parliamentary candidate who declares himself opposed 
to the infamous and inhuman system of pressing. ‘ My service to 
you, sir!’ says Jack. ‘ You don’t have my vote. What, sweep us 
from the world as a naval power by doing away with impressment ? 
No, sir, not while I can lift my voice will I consent to this. By 
losing this I should cease to be grateful—as I am—for my country ; 
should no longer bless my stars that I am a Briton; no longer 
thank God that I am an Englishman.’ If Jerrold, the past-master 
of nautical melodrama, had only dramatised ‘Jack Runnymede,’ 
what a roar of applause that speech would have drawn from the 
gallery ! 

In Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth we have an invaluable picture 
of the condition of the Navy at the commencement of the Great War. 
As usual, the naval forces had been reduced in time of peace till they 
were far below the level of safety or efficiency; and we declared war 
on the 11th of February, 1793, with no more than 16,000 seamen and 
marines. Orders were issued to raise this number, first to 45,000, 
and afterwards to 60,000 men ; but notwithstanding the exertions of 
the press-gangs, seamen were not to be had.‘ Scores of ships were 
fitting out at the same time, and though Pellew’s frigate, the Nymphe, 
was completed for sea with all despatch by the Dockyard at Ports- 
mouth, and officers and marines joined her at once, there were no 
seamen to be found. Pellew, being a Cornishman, induced eighty 
Cornish miners to volunteer. They were sent on board at Spithead, 
and the Nymphe actually sailed from thence to Falmouth with these 


* In the Navy List of 1794 three flag-officers, twenty-nine captains, and fifty-four 
lieutenants are mentioned as engaged in the impress service. 
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eighty miners and no more than a dozen seamen for all hercrew. The 
captain steered the ship, the officers and seamen did duty aloft, the 
marines pulled and hauled about the decks, and the miners were 
sea-sick. At length her complement was filled up with merchant 
sailors and landsmen, none of whom had ever seen a shot fired ; yet 
in May she was doing convoy duty, and on the 18th of June she fought 
and captured the French frigate Cléopatre of equal force, which had 
been in commission for more than a year. 

In 1795 Pitt proposed a scheme for manning the Navy without 
having recourse to the odious expedient of pressing, by levying a 
number of seamen proportionate to the tonnage of each vessel cleared 
outwards. He estimated that there were at that time 100,000 
seamen employed in the Merchant Service, and proposed to take one 
seaman or two landsmen for every seven able seamen on board. 
Ships of less than thirty-five tons were to be exempt ; ships of less 
than seventy tons were to contribute one ‘landman’; up to 100 
tons, two landmen or one seaman; above 150 tons, one landman 
for each fifty tons of measurement. The Bill was passed with few 
alterations, but seems to have been quite ineffectual, for only two 
years later Pitt suspended all protections, for one month in the 
coal-trade, and for five months in all other trades. 

The Naval Chronicle gives us some graphic descriptions of the 
state of affairs in the great Government ports when war with France 
broke out again in 1803, after a peace of only eighteen months 
duration. A false economy had been the order of the day, and of 
the 130,000 seamen and marines serving at the beginning of 1802, 
60,000 had been turned adrift without any provision for finding them 
again when they were wanted. The king’s message to Parliament 
on the 8th of March was considered tantamount to a declaration of 
war; and at 4 a.M. on the morning of the 10th, an Admiralty 
messenger, who had travelled express from London in thirty-two 
hours, arrived at Plymouth with despatches for the Port-Admiral, Rear- 
Admiral Dacres. A few minutes later the gates of the marine 
barracks at Stonehouse and Mill Barracks were shut, and at seven 
o’clock several armed parties of about a dozen marines, each under 
an officer and accompanied by a naval officer, boarded the colliers at the 
Quay, the ships in Catwater and the Pool, ‘andthe gin-shops.’ They 
took a great number of prime seamen, and also pressed landmen of 
all descriptions : the town looked as if it were inastate of siege. At 
Stonehouse, Mutton Cove, North Corner, Morris Town, and in the 
receiving and gin-shops at Dock, hundreds of seamen and landmen 
were picked up. Upwards of 400 useful hands were pressed in the 
Three Towns during the day and night. ‘Too much credit cannot 
be given to the officers and their gangs for the spirit, secrecy, 
address and humanity with which they executed their orders. One 
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press-gang entered the Dock Theatre and cleared the whole gallery 
except the women.’ Next day several useful hands were picked up, 
‘mostly seamen who had been concealed in their lodgings and were 
discovered by their girls ;’ for Jack’s delight, his lovely Nan, had ever 
a keen eye for business. Bodies of seamen and marines were 
judiciously posted on all the northern and eastern roads, and all 
communication was cut off. 

The Admiralty orders reached Portsmouth as early as the 9th, 
and 600 seamen were sent on shore from the ships at Spithead, in 
separate gangs. They took every man from the ships in harbour, 
and the merchants had great difficulty in procuring people to take 
care of vessels and cargoes till the captains were released. People 
living on the Point could scarcely get a boat to take them to 
Gosport, for all the watermen were in terror of the press-gang; yet 
bounties and enthusiasm ran so high that twelve volunteers entered 
for every man pressed unwillingly. 

Six homeward-bound East Indiamen were wind-bound off the 
Eddystone, knowing nothing of the declaration of war ; the Channel 
cruisers boarded them and took out 300 seamen. On one Saturday 
afternoon in May a number of holiday folk were pressed in Plymouth, 
while troops picketed the streets to protect the press-gangs. On the 
same day the gates of Portsmouth were shut and soldiers placed at 
every avenue. Tradesmen were taken from their shops and sent on 
board ships in the harbour ‘till they could be examined; if fit for 
His Majesty’s service they were kept, and if in trade set at 
liberty.’ , 

The most singular case of all occurred in the Island of Bute in 
1808. Donald McArthur was minister of a Dissenting congrega- 
tion at Port Bannatyne, and John Campbell of Southall was a 
magistrate: Campbell disapproved of McArthur’s doctrine. Being 
religiously angry with him on theological grounds, he became aware 
that at some earlier period McArthur had been employed in the 
herring fishery; so he had him arrested in the middle of Divine 
service, shipped him off to Greenock, and handed him over to the 
impressment officer as fit for service in the Navy. The unfortunate 
minister was sent on board the Yowrterelle frigate ; from thence he 
was shifted first into one ship, then into another; but his congrega- 
tion and friends had not been idle, and at the end of five weeks he 
was discharged by a special Admiralty order, and granted a certificate 
and a perpetual protection. He brought an action against Campbell, 
and that zealous magistrate pleaded in justification that McArthur 
preached seditious doctrine, and was liable to impressment as a 
fisherman ; but he had to pay 105/. damages and all costs. 

In 1813 a tender from Belfast landed a party of men at Campbel- 
town who proceeded to impress every man they could find. Meeting 
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with very determined resistance (the Annual Register does not 
specify if it was armed resistance) the officer in command ordered 
his men to fire. One fourteen-year-old girl was killed and two men 
wounded, and the verdict was ‘ justifiable homicide.’ 

These were some of the inevitable results of a hand-to-mouth 
system of recruiting the Navy. No attempt was made in time of 
peace to prepare for the possible contingency of war; expenditure 
was cut down, and the number of ships and men in commission 
reduced to the lowest possible level. Then, when the sudden strain 
of war came, and the very existence of the nation depended upon a 
great and rapid increase of the naval forces, men had to be procured 
anyhow. The danger was too imminent, the feverish haste too 
pressing, to leave room for scruples. It is impossible to praise too 
highly the patriotic temper of the people who were willing to submit 
to such hardships, to such high-handed interference with personal 
liberty, in order to save the State which had made so little provision 
for their protection ; but we should be but degenerate descendants of 
the men who earned for us a century of unchallenged sea-dominion 
if we ever allowed a repetition of the blunder. 

When the Napoleonic wars came to an end and the peace of 
exhaustion fell upon Europe, many worthy people believed that the 
world had learned the sin and folly of all war, and that the nations 
had raged furiously together for the last time. Swords were out of 
date ; industry was to be the weapon of the future, and international 
exhibitions were to be its battle-ground. Filled with this belief, 
certain politicians of a school now extinct assured Nicholas of Russia 
that England would not fight, and the result was the most aimless, 
fruitless war that we ever engagedin. The only guarantee of peace is 
readiness for war ; the Latin tag is somewhat musty, but it is by no 
means obsolete. 

If it should be our misfortune to be involved in a great naval 
war, we are far better prepared to enter upon it now than we ever 
were before. Now, in time of peace, we have as many men in the 
Navy as we have ever had at any previous time when war was at its 
hottest, and man for man they are better trained. We are spending 
more money on the Navy by one-half than when we were fighting 
France and America; but our population has doubled since then, 
and the interests which we have to guard have increased five and ten- 
fold. In the days of Nelson any seaman and most landsmen could 
be turned into efficient man-of-war’s men in a few months; now it 
takes years to train a blue-jacket. The inevitable wastage of the 
next great naval war will probably be enormous; how is it to be 
best supplied ? We are told that the wars of the future must of 
necessity be short and sharp, but such prophecies have been falsified 
before and may beagain. During the Seven Years War we employed 
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188,893 men in the Navy, and when peace was made in 1763 there 
were only 49,673 still serving. No more than 1,512 had been killed 
in action, but wounds, disease and ‘ missing’ accounted for 133,708.° 
If in the first twelve months of war we found it necessary to increase 
the number by 30,000 men—which is not perhaps an exaggerated 
hypothesis—how do we propose to set about it ? 

When it was suspected in 1860 that the Army was numerically 
too weak to ensure a reasonable safety, Government and Parliament 
admitted that there were some grounds for uneasiness, but took no 
particular steps to provide a remedy. Then that Greater Parliament 
which we call Public Opinion, acting by means of private enterprise, 
produced the Volunteer Forces; and after many years of official 
coldness and departmental snubs, our citizen army has proved its 
value in South Africa. The Naval Artillery Volunteers were enrolled 
as a possible nucleus of a Naval auxiliary force; but either the 
movement had less vitality or it met with stronger opposition, and 
after some fifteen years of precarious existence it died of inanition. 

Under our system of political see-saw it is unlikely that any 
Government would jeopardise its existence by proposing a Bill for 
increasing the naval reserves by-any form of ballot or conscription. 
The holy and constitutional horror of His Majesty’s faithful Opposi- 
tion would be so edifying, their political indignation so scathing, 
that only a change of Ministry could appease an aroused electorate ; 
but the precedent of the Volunteer movement has shown us how a 
Constitutional force can be founded outside Parliament, and can be 
built up without any strong Government support. It would certainly 
meet with more encouragement in 1902 than in 1860. Many 
—perhaps most—naval officers will tell us that untrained men are 
utterly useless on board a modern ship of war. Probably Edward 
Pellew would have said the same thing; but when he could get no 
others he was compelled to take them, and contrived to make good 
use of them. In any case, partially trained men would be better 
than those who had no training at all. In an article entitled 
‘Current Fallacies upon Naval Subjects,’ which appeared in Harper's 
Magazime in June 1898, Captain Mahan expressed his opinion that 
no ship is obsolete for which fighting work can be found with a 
tolerable chance—a fighting chance—of her being successfal ; 

because though unequal to this or that position of exposure, she, by 
occupying an inferior, releases a better ship. May not the inferior 
man be valuable in the same degree as the inferior ship? Mercantile 
seamen could run despatch vessels and non-fighting ships as well as 
blue-jackets who were trained in gunnery and torpedo work; and if 
the Admiralty is to be saddled with the defence of coaling stations, 
there may be work for men with no sea experience at all. We have 
5 Commander Robinson, The British Fleet. 
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the greatest and most sincere admiration for the high standard of 
efficiency required by the naval authorities; but in the strain and 
stress of war we may find it necessary to accept something lower and 
less ideal. Is it not better to organise some kind of training in 
time of peace than to repeat the experiences of the press-gang in 
time of war? 

We have in the Royal Naval Reserve and the Royal Fleet 
Reserve about 40,000 men ; but that number no more represents the 
whole of our possible naval resources than the Militia and Yeomanry 
of 1860 represented the potential military strength of the Empire. 
If a volunteer naval service could only be made as popular as the 
land service, and men were granted retaining fees and sufficient pay 
during training to relieve them from pecuniary loss, there seems to be 
no reason why our 40,000 reserve men should not be doubled. The 
Merchant Service has always been the nursery and the chief source 
of supply for the Fleet ; yet we have allowed the British merchant 
seaman to be slowly and steadily supplanted by foreigners who may 
be cheap to the shipowner, but are worse than useless to the State. 
It should be the business of Parliament to set that right, but public 
opinion outside Parliament should see that our seamen are trained 
to serve the State as thousands of men of all classes are trained ashore. 
Pitt, Maydman, and many others have touched the fringe of the 
subject. Many schemes for raising naval volunteers have been tried: 
and abandoned ; yet our fishermen and boatmen have never been less 
patriotic than their landsmen neighbours—they proved that in 1798 
and after. Nor is British mercantile Jack, though his numbers are 
dwindling, altogether careless of the honour of the Red Ensign. A 
large proportion of our steamships and nearly all our sailing fleet 
would most likely be laid up on the outbreak of war. What is to 
become of their crews ? 

If it had been proposed in 1860 to enroll free citizens, not en- 
listed soldiers, and send them to fight the enemies of their country 
6,000 miles away, the idea would have been scouted as preposterous 
by the political Pecksniffs of that day; yet we ourselves have seen 
the thing done without any reprobation, and it is the Volunteer 
system that has worked this wholesome conversion by familiarising 
the public with the idea of the citizen soldier. It is no new thing ; 
only we had grown unaccustomed to a duty which was once as 
necessary and as natural to us as it now is to Continental nations. 
It may be that the Volunteer system is only a half-way house 
to compulsory service; if so, it has done a great work in educating 
the community. Is it not possible to introduce a similar system of 
gradual development into the sea service? It has taken the 
Volunteer movement forty years to bring us to this point; thanks 
to the experience we have gained, Naval Volunteers might be 
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organised and trained in five years; but who will arouse public 
opinion to begin the movement? If we have to wait till the 
imminence of war raises our patriotism to fever-heat, after the bad 
old fashion, the necessary work will have to be done in the bad old 
way ; but if history and experience have taught us anything we 
should set our house in order while yet we have time to doit. The 
work will be better done, and there will be no need of such 
individual hardship as was caused by the old institution of the 
press-gang. The laws of impressment have never been repealed ; 
it rests with us to see that they are never again put in force. 


W. J. FLETCHER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DID ELIZABETH STARVE AND ROB 
HER SEAMEN ? 


In his book—The United Kingdom: a Political History—Mtr. 
Goldwin Smith repeats the accusations made within the last 
forty years, and apperently only within that period, against Queen 
Elizabeth of having starved the seamen of her fleet by giving 
them food insufficient in quantity and bad in quality, and of having 
robbed them by keeping them out of the pay due tothem. He also 
accuses the Queen, though somewhat less plainly, of having 
deliberately acquiesced in a wholesale slaughter of her seamen by 
remaining still, though no adequate provision had been made for the 
care of the sick and wounded. There are further charges of obsti- 
nately objecting, cat of mere stinginess, to take proper measures 
for the naval defence of the country, and of withholding a sufficient 
supply of ammunition from her ships when about to meet the enemy. 
Lest it should be supposed that this is an exaggerated statement 
of the case against Elizabeth as formulated by Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
his own words are given. 
He says :— 


Instead of strengthening her armaments to the utmost, and throwing herself 
upon her Parliament for aid, she clung to her moneybags, actually reduced her 
fleet, withheld ammunition and the more necessary stores, cut off the sailor's food, 
did, in short, everything in her power to expose the country defenceless to the 
enemy.! The pursuit of the Armada was stopped by the failure of the ammuni- 
tion, which, apparently, had the fighting continued longer, would have been fatal 
to the English fleet.* 


Mr. Goldwin Smith makes on this the rather mild comment that 
‘treason itself could scarcely have done worse.’ Why ‘scarcely’? 


Surely the very blackest treason could not have done worse. He 
goes on to ask: 


How were the glorious seamen, whose memory will be for ever honoured by 
England and the world, rewarded after their victory P 


' Vol. i. p. 391. * Ibid. 
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This is his answer :— 


Their wages were left unpaid, they were docked of their food, and served with 
poisonous drink, while for the sick and wounded no hospitals were provided. 
More of them were killed by the Queen’s meanness than by the enemy.® 


It is safe to challenge the students of history throughout the world 
to produce any parallel to conduct so infamous as that which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has imputed to an English queen. If his charges 
are true, there is no limit to the horror and loathing with which 
we ought to regard Elizabeth. Are they true? That is the 
question. I respectfully invite the attention of those who wish to 
know the truth and to retain their reverence for a great historical 
character, to the following examination of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
accusations and of the foundations on which they rest. It will not, 
I hope, be considered presumptuous if I say that—in making this 
examination—personal experience of life in the Navy sufficiently 
extensive to embrace both the present day and the time before the 
introduction of the great changes in system and Naval matériel 
will be of great help. Many things which have appeared so extra- 
ordinary to landsmen that they could account for their occurrence 
only by assuming that this must have been due to extreme 
culpability or extreme folly will be quite familiar to naval officers 
whose experience of the service goes back thirty or forty years and 
can be satisfactorily explained by them. 

There is little reason to doubt that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s charges 
against the great Queen are based exclusively on statements in 
Froude’s History. It is remarkable how closely Froude has been 
followed by writers treating of Elizabeth and her reign. He was 
known to have gone to original documents for the sources of his 
narrative ; and it seems to have been taken for granted, not only 
that his fidelity was above suspicion—an assumption with which I 
do not deal now—but also that his interpretation of the meaning of 
those who wrote the papers consulted must be correct. Motley, in 
his History of the United Netherlands, published in 1860, had dwelt 
upon the shortness of ammunition and provisions in the Channel 
Fleet commanded by Lord Howard of Effingham ; but he attributed 
this to bad management on the part of officials and not to downright 
baseness on that of Elizabeth. 

Froude has placed beyond doubt his determination to make the 
Queen responsible for all shortcomings. 


The Queen [he says] had taken upon herself the detailed arrangement of 
everything. She and she alone was responsible. She had extended to the dock- 
yards the same hard thrift with which she had pared down her expenses every- 





® Vol. i. p. 392. 
* Ohap. Ixxi. p. 370. This and the following quotations are from the twelve- 
volume edition. 
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where.’ She tied the ships to harbour by supplying the stores in driblets. She 
allowed rations but for a month, and permitted no reserves to be provided in the 
victualling offices.° The ships at Plymouth, furnished from a distance, and with 
smal] quantities at a time, were often for many days without food of any kind.’ 
Even at Plymouth, short food and poisonous drink had brought dysentery among 
them.* They had to meet the enemy, as it were, with one arm bandaged by their 
own sovereign.® The greatest service ever done by an English fleet had been 
thus successfully accomplished by men whose wages had not been paid from the 
time of their engagement, half-starved, with their clothes in rags, and so ill-found 
in the necessaries of war that they had eked out their ammunition by what they 
could take in action from the enemy himself.'"° The men expected that at least 
after such a service they would be paid their wages in full. The Queen was 
cavilling over the accounts, and would give no orders for money till she had 
demanded the meaning of every penny that she was charged. . . . Their legitimate 
food had been stolen from them by the Queen’s own neglect." 


We thus see that Froude has made Elizabeth personally responsible 
for the short rations, the undue delay in paying wages earned, and 
the fearful sickness which produced a heavy mortality amongst the 
crews of her Channel Fleet; and also for insufficiently supplying her 
ships with ammunition. 

The quotations from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s book make it clear 
that it is possible to outdo Froude in his denunciations, even 
where it is on his statements that the accusers found their charges. 
In his History of England—which is widely read, especially by 


the younger generation of Englishmen—the Rev. J. Franck Bright 
tells us, with regard to the defensive campaign against the 
Armada, 


The Queen’s avarice went near to ruin the country.’ The miserable supplies 
which Elizabeth had alone allowed to be sent them (the ships in the Channel) 
had produced all sorts of diseases, and thousands of the crews came from their 
great victory only to die.'* In the midst of privations, and wanting in all the 
necessaries of life, the sailors had fought with unflagging energy, with their wages 
unpaid, with ammunition supplied to them with so stingy a hand that each 
shot sent on board was registered and accounted for; with provisions withheld, 
so that the food of four men had habitually to be divided among six, and that food 
so bad as to be really poisonous. 


J. R. Green, in his History of the English People, states that, 


While England was thrilling with the triumph over the Armada, its Queen was 
coolly grumbling over the cost and making her profit out of the spoiled pro- 
visions she had ordered for the fleet that had saved her. 


The object of each subsequent historian was to surpass the 
originator of the calumnies against Elizabeth. In his sketch of her 
life in the Dictionary of National Biography” Dr. Augustus Jessopp, 
a clergyman, asserts that the Queen’s ships ‘were notoriously and 


5 P. 357. * P. 369. 7 Pp. 391. ® Pp. 431. 
® Pp. 391. te P, 429, " Pp, 432. 

2 Period ii. p. 559 (published in 1880). 8 P. 562. 

* Vol. iv. (1896 edition), p. 181. 'S Vol. xvi, published in 1889. 
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scandalously ill-furnished with stores and provisions for the sailors, 
and it is impossible to lay the blame on anyone but the Queen.’ He 
had previously remarked that the merchant vessels which came to 
the assistance of the men-of-war from London and the smaller ports 
‘were as a rule far better furnished than the Queen’s ships,’ which 
were ‘ without the barest necessaries.’ After these extracts one from 
Dr. 8. R. Gardiner’s Student’s History of England” will appear 
moderate. Here it is, ‘ Elizabeth, having with her usual economy 
kept the ships short of powder, they were forced to come back’ from 
the chase of the Armada. 

The above allegations constitute a heavy indictment of the 
Queen. No heavier could well be brought against any sovereign or 
government. Probably the first thing that occurs to anyone who, 
knowing what Elizabeth’s position was, reads the tremendous charges 
made against her will be, that—if they are true—she must have 
been without a rival in stupidity as well as in turpitude. There was 
no person in the world who had as much cause to desire the defeat 
of the Armada as she had. If the Duke of Medina-Sidonia’s expedi- 
tion had been successful she would have lost both her throne and her 
life. She herself and her father had shown that there could be a 
short way with Queens—consort or regnant—whom you had in your 
power, and whose existence might be inconvenient to you. Yet, if 
we are to believe her accusers, she did her best to ensure her own 
dethronement and decapitation. ‘The country saved itself and its 
cause in spite of its Queen.’ "” 

How did this extraordinary view of Elizabeth’s conduct arise ? 
What had Froude to go upon when he came forward as her accuser ? 
These questions can be answered with ease. Every Government 
that comes near going to war, or that has gone to war, is sure to 
incur one of two charges, made according to circumstances. If the 
Government prepares for war and yet peace is preserved, it is accused 
of unpardonable extravagance in making preparations. Whether it 
makes these on a sufficient scale or not, it is accused, if war does break 
out—at least in the earlier period of the contest—of not having 
done enough. Political opponents and the ‘ man in the street ’ agree 
in charging the Administration with panic profusion in one case, 
and with criminal niggardliness in the other. Elizabeth hoped to 
preserve peace. She had succeeded in keeping out of an ‘ official’ 
war for a long time: and she had much justification for the belief 
that she could do so still longer. ‘She could not be thoroughly 
persuaded,’ says Mr. David Hannay,’* that it was hopeless to expect 
to avert the Spanish invasion by artful diplomacy.’ Whilst reason- 
able precautions were not neglected, she was determined that no 
one should be able to say with truth that she had needlessly thrown 


6 Published in 1892. ” Goldwin Smith, i. p. 391. 
'® A Short History of the Royal Navy, pp. 96-7. 
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away money in a fright. For the general naval policy of England 
at the time, Elizabeth, as both the nominal and the real head of the 
Government, is properly held responsible. The event showed the 
perfect efficiency of that policy. 

The war having really come, it was inevitable that the Government, 
and Elizabeth as its head, should be blamed sooner or later for not 
having made adequate provision for it. No one is better entitled to 
speak on the naval policy of the Armada epoch than Mr. Julian 
Corbett,!® who is not disposed to assume that the Queen’s action was 
above criticism. He says that ‘ Elizabeth has usually been regarded 
as guilty of complete and unpardonable inaction.’ He explains that 
‘the event at least justified the Queen’s policy. There is no trace 
of her having been blamed for it at the time at home; nor is there 
any reason to doubt it was adopted sagaciously and deliberately on 
the advice of her most capable officers.’ Mr. David Hannay, who, as 
a historian, rightly takes into consideration the conditions of the 
age, points out that ‘Elizabeth was a very poor sovereign, and the 
maintenance of a great fleet was a heavy drain upon her resources.’ 
He adds: ‘There is no reason to suppose that Elizabeth and her 
Lord Treasurer were careless of their duty; but the Government 
of the time had very little experience in the maintenance of great 
military forces.’ 

If we take the charges against-her in detail, we shall find that 
each is as ill-founded as that of criminal neglect of naval preparations 
generally. The most serious accusation is that with regard to 
the victuals. It will most likely be a surprise to many people to find 
that the seamen of Elizabeth were victualled in a more abundant 
and much more costly scale than the seamen of Victoria. Neverthe- 
less, such is the fact. In 1565 the contract allowance for victualling 
was 44d. a day for each man in harbour and 5d. a day at sea. 
There was also an allowance of 4d. a man per month at sea and 8d. 
in harbour for ‘purser’s necessaries.’ Mr. Oppenheim, in whose 
valuable work *° on naval administration the details as to the Eliza- 
bethan victualling system are to be found, tells us that in 1586 the 
rate was raised to 6d. a day in harbour and 63d. at sea; and that in 
1587 it was again raised, this time to 64d. in harbour, and 7d. at 
sea. These sums were intended to cover both the cost of the food 
and storage, custody, conveyance, &c., the present-day ‘ establish- 
ment charges.’ The repeated raising of the money allowance is 
convincing proof that the victualling arrangements had not been 
neglected, and that there was no refusal to sanction increased expen- 
diture to improve them. It isa great thing to have Mr. Oppenheim’s 
high authority for this, because he is not generally favourable to the 
Queen, though even he admits that it ‘is a moot point’ how far she 
was herself responsible. 


° Drake and the Tudor Navy, 1898, vol. ii. p. 117. 
%” The Administration of the Royal Navy, 1509-1660, London, 1896. 
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If necessary, detailed arguments could be adduced to show that 
to get the present value of the sums allowed in 1588 we ought to 
multiply them by six.” The sum allowed for each man’s daily food 
and the ‘ establishment charges ’—increased as they had been in 1586 
—did little more than cover the expenditure; and, though it does 
not appear that the contractor lost money, he nevertheless died a 
poor man. It will be hardly imputed to Elizabeth for iniquity that 
she did not consider that the end of government was the enrichment 
of contractors. The fact that she increased the money payment 
again in 1587 may be accepted as proof that she did not object 
to a fair bargain. As has been just said, the Elizabethan scale of 
victualling was more abundant than the early Victorian, and not less 
abundant than that now given.” As shown by Mr. Hubert Hall and 
Thorold Rogers, in the price lists which they publish, the cost of a 
week’s allowance of food for a man-of-war’s man in 1588, in the 
money of the time, amounted to about 1s. 114d., which multiplied by 
six would be about lls. 9d. of our present money. The so-called 
‘savings price’ of the present allowance is about 94d. a day, or 
5s. 64d. weekly. The ‘savings price’ is the amount of money 
which a man receives if he does not take up his victuals, each article 
having a price attached to it for that purpose. It may be interest- 
ing to know that the full allowance is rarely, perhaps never, taken 
up, and that some part of the savings is now, and for many years 
has been, almost invariably paid. 

21 See Mr. Hubert Hall’s Society in the Elizabethan Age, and Thorold Rogers's 


History of Agriculture and Prices, vols. v. and vi. Froude himself puts the ratio at 
six to one. 


2 It will be convenient to compare the two scales in a footnote, observing that— 
as I hope will not be thought impertinent—I draw on my own personal experience 
for the more recent, which was in force for some years after I went to sea. 


WEEKLY 


Elizabethan Early 
scale Victorian scale 

Beef . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 8& Ibs, 7 lbs, 
Biscuit . : ; ‘ ‘ ” + 
Salted fish ‘ ‘ é a none 
Cheese . ‘ . . 2 Ib. 
Butter = 
Beer ° . e P - 7 gallons - 
Vegetables . ° ° - none 32 Ibs. 
Spirits . ° ‘ ‘ . 8 i pint 
Tea. 6 ° ° ‘ ‘ 12 oz. 
Sugar. : ° . ° 
Cocoa .. ° ° ° ° 7 


” 


” 


There is now a small allowance of oatmeal, pepper, mustard, and vinegar, against 
which we may set the ‘ purser’s necessaries’ of Elizabeth’s day. In that day but 
little sugar was used, and tea and cocoa were unknown even in palaces. It is just a 
question if seven gallons of beer did not make up for the weekly allowance of these 
and for the seven-eighths of a pint of spirits. Tea was only allowed in 1850, and 
was not an additional article, It replaced part of the spirits. The biscuit allow- 
ance is now 8} Ibs. weekly. 
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The Victorian dietary is more varied and wholesome than the 
Elizabethan ; but, as we have seen, it is less abundant and can be 
obtained for much less money, even if we grant that the ‘savings 
price ’—purposely kept low to avoid all suggestion that the men are 
being bribed into stinting themselves—is less than the real cost. 
The excess of this latter, however, is not likely to be more than 
30 per cent., so that Elizabeth’s expenditure in this department was 
more liberal than the present. Such defects as were to be found in 
the Elizabethan naval dietary were common to it with that of the 
English people generally. If there was plenty, there was but little 
variety in the food of our ancestors of all ranks three centuries ago. 
As far as was possible in the conditions of the time, Elizabeth’s 
Government did make provision for victualling the fleet on a 
sufficient and even liberal scale; and, notwithstanding slender 
pecuniary resources, repeatedly increased the money assigned to it, 
on cause being shown. In his eagerness to make Queen Elizabeth a 
monster of treacherous rapacity, Froude has completely overreached 
himself. He says that ‘she permitted some miserable scoundrel 
to lay a plan before her for saving expense, by cutting down the 
seamen’s diet.’ The ‘ miserable scoundrel’ had submitted a proposal 
for diminishing the expenses which the administration was certainly 
ill able to bear. The candid reader will draw his own conclusions 
when he finds that the Queen did not approve the plan submitted ; 
and yet that not one of her assailants has let this appear.** 

It is, of course, possible to concede that adequate arrangements 
had been made for the general victualling of the fleet; and still to 
maintain that, after all, the sailors afloat actually did run short of 
food. In his striking Introduction to the Armada Despatches 
published by the Navy Records Society, Professor Laughton 
declares that : 


To any one examining the evidence, there can be no question as to victualling 
being conducted on a fairly liberal scale, as far as the money was concerned. It 
was in providing the victuals that the difficulty lay... . When-a fleet of un- 
precedented magnitude was collected, when a sudden and unwonted demand was 
made on the victualling officers, it would have been strange indeed if things had 
gone quite smoothly. 


There are plenty of naval officers who have had experience, and 
within the last ten years of the nineteenth century, of the difficulty, 
and sometimes of the impossibility, of getting sufficient supplies for 
a large number of ships in rather out-of-the-way places. In 1588 
the comparative thinness of population and insufficiency of com- 
munications and means of transport must have constituted obstacles, 
far greater than any encountered in our own day, to the collection of 


** It may be stated here that the word ‘rations’ is unknown in the Navy. The 
official term is ‘victuals.’ The term in common use is ‘ provisions.’ 
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supplies locally and to their timely importation from a distance. 
‘You would not believe,’ says Lord Howard of Effingham himself, 
‘what a wonderful thing it is to victual such an army as this is in 
such a narrow corner of the earth, where a man would think that 
neither victuals were to be had nor a cask to put it in” No more 
effective defence of Elizabeth and her Ministers could well be 
advanced than that which Mr. Oppenheim puts forward as a corrobo- 
ration of the accusation against them. He says that the victualling 
officials ‘ found no difficulty in arranging for 13,000* men in 1596 
and 9,200 in 1597 after timely notice.’ This is really a high 
compliment, as it proves that the authorities were quite ready to, 
and in fact did, learn from experience. Mr. Oppenheim, however, 
is not an undiscriminating assailant of the Queen ; for he remarks, 
as has been already said, that, ‘how far Elizabeth was herself 
answerable is a moot point.’ He tells us that there ‘is no direct 
evidence against her ;’ and the charge levelled at her rests not in 
proof, but on ‘ strong probability.’ One would like to have another 
instance out of all history, of probability, however strong, being 
deemed sufficient to convict a person of unsurpassed treachery and 
stupidity combined when the direct evidence, which is not scanty, 
fails to support the charge and indeed points the other way. 

The Lord Admiral himself and other officers have been quoted to 
show how badly off the fleet was for food. Yet at the close of the 
active operations against the Armada, Sir J. Hawkins wrote: ‘ Here 
is yvictual sufficient, and I know not why any should be provided 
after September, but for those which my Lord doth mean to leave 
in the narrow seas.’ On the same day Howard himself wrote from 
Dover : ‘I have caused all the remains of victuals to be laid here and 
at Sandwich, for the maintaining of them that shall remain in the 
Narrow Seas.’ Any naval officer with experience of command who 
reads Howard’s representations on the subject of the victuals will at 
once perceive that what the Admiral was anxious about was not the 
quantity on board the ships, but the stock in reserve. Howard thought 
that the latter ought to be a supply for six weeks. The Council 
thought a month’s stock would be enough; and—as shown by the 
extracts from Howard’s and Hawkins’s letters just given—the Council 
was right in its estimate. Anyone who was paid to write or to read 
official letters about stocks of stores and provisions will find some- 
thing especially modern in Howard’s representations. 

Though the crews of the fleet did certainly come near the end of 
their victuals afloat, there is no case of their having actually run out 
of them. The complement of an ordinary man-of-war in the latter 
part ofthe sixteenth century, judged by our modern standard, was 
very large in proportion to her size. It was impossible for her to 
carry provisions enough to last her men for a long time. Any 

*# There were between 1,700 and 1,800 men in our Channel Fleet in 1588. 

Vor. L—No, 297 3F 
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unexpected prolongation of a cruise threatened a reduction to short 
commons. A great deal has been made of the fact that stewards had 
to oblige six men to put up with the allowance of four. ‘When a 
large force,’ says Mr. D. Hannay, ‘ was collected for service during 
any length of time, it was the common rule to divide four men’s 
allowance among six.’ There must be still many officers and men 
to-whom the plan would seem quite familiar. It is indicated by 
a recognised form of words, ‘six upon four.’ I have myself been ‘six 
upon four’ several times, mostly in the Pacific, but on one occasion 
in the East Indies. As far as I could see, no one appeared to regard 
it as an intolerable hardship. The Government, it should be known, 
made no profit out of the process, because money was substituted for 
the food not issued. Howard’s recourse to it was not due to immediate 
insufficiency. Speaking of the merchant vessels which came to 
reinforce him, he says: ‘ We are fain to help them with victuals to 
bring them thither. There is not any of them that hath one day’s 
victuals.’ These merchant vessels were supplied by private owners ; 
and it is worth noting that, in the teeth of this statement by Howard, 
Dr. Jessopp, in his eagerness to blacken Elizabeth, says that they 
‘were, as a rule, far better furnished than the Queen’s ships.’ The 
Lord Admiral on another occasion, before the fight off Gravelines, 
said of the ships he hoped would join him from Portsmouth : ‘ Though 
they have not two days’ victuals, let that not be the cause of their stay, 
for they shall have victuals out of our fleet,’ a conclusive proof that 
his ships were not very short. 

As to the accusation of deliberately issuing food of bad quality, 
that is effectually disposed of by the explanation already given of 
the method employed in victualling the Navy. A sum was paid for 
each man’s daily allowance toa contractor, who was expressly bound to 
furnish ‘ good and seasonable victuals.’** Professor Laughton, whose 
competence in the matter is universally allowed, informs us that 
complaints of bad provisions are by no means confined to the Armada 
epoch, and were due, not to intentional dishonesty and neglect, but 
to insufficient knowledge of the way to preserve provisions for use 
on rather long cruises. Mr. Hannay says that the fleet sent to the 
coast of Spain, in the year after the defeat of the Armada, suffered 
much from want of food and sickness. ‘ Yet it was organised, not by 
the Queen, but by a committee of adventurers who had every motive 
to fit it out well.’ It is the fashion with English historians to paint 
the condition of the Navy in the time of the Commonwealth in glowing 
colours, yet Mr. Oppenheim cites many occasions of well-founded 
complaints of the victuals. He says: ‘The quality of the food 
supplied to the men and the honesty of the victualling agents both 
steadily deteriorated during the Commonwealth.’ Lord Howard’s 


8 See ‘ The Mariners of England before the Armada,’ by Mr. H. Halliday Sparling, 
in the Dnglish Illustrated Magazine, July 1, 1891, 
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principal difficulty was with the beer, which would go sour. The 
beer was the most frequent subject of protest in the Commonwealth 
times. Also, in 1759, Lord (then Sir Edward) Hawke reported : ‘ Our 
daily employment is condemning the beer from Plymouth.’ The 
difficulty of brewing beer that would stand a sea voyage seemed to 
be insuperable. The authorities, however, did not soon abandon 
attempts to get the right article. Complaints continued to pour in ; 
but they went on with their brewing till 1835, and then gave it up 
as hopeless. 

One must have had personal experience of the change to enable 
one to recognise the advance that has been made in the art of 
preserving articles of food within the last half-century. In the first 
Drury Lane pantomime that I can remember—about a year before I 
went to sea—a practical illustration of the quality of some of the 
food supplied in the Navy was offered during the harlequinade by the 
Clown, who satisfied his curiosity as to the contents of a large tin of 
‘ preserved meat’ by pulling out a dead cat. On joining the service 
I soon learnt that, owing to the badness of the ‘preserved’ food 
that had been supplied, the idea of issuing tinned meat had been 
abandoned. It was not resumed till some years later. It is 
often made a joke against naval officers of a certain age that, before 
eating a biscuit, they have a trick of rapping the table with it. We 
contracted the habit as midshipmen when it was necessary to get rid 
of the weevils in the biscuit before it could be eaten, and a fairly 
long experience taught us that rapping the table with it was an 
effectual plan for expelling them. 

There is no more justification for accusing Queen Elizabeth of 
failure to provide well-preserved food to her sailors than there is 
for accusing her of not having sent supplies to Plymouth by railway. 
Steam transport and efficient food preservation were equally unknown 
in her reign and for long after. It has been intimated above that, 
even had she wished to, she could not possibly have made any money 
out of bad provisions. The victualling system did not permit of her 
doing so. The austere republican virtue of the Commonwealth 
authorities enabled them to do what was out of Elizabeth’s power. 
In 1653, ‘beer and other provisions “decayed and unfit for use” 
were licensed for export free of Customs.’ Mr. Oppenheim, who 
reports this fact, makes the remarkable comment that this was done 
‘perhaps in the hope that such stores would go to Holland,’ with 
whose people we were at war. As the heavy mortality in the Navy 
had always been ascribed to the use of bad provisions, we cannot 
refuse to give tothe sturdy Republicans who governed England in the 
seventeenth century the credit of contemplating a more insidious 
and more effective method of damaging their enemy than poisoning 
his wells. One would like to have it from some jurist if the sale of 
poisonously bad food to your enemy is disallowed by international law. 

3Fr2 
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That there was much sickness in the fleet and that many seamen 
died is, unfortunately, true. If Howard’s evidence is to be accepted 
—as it always is when it seems to tell against the Queen—it is 
impossible to attribute this to the bad quality of the food then 
supplied. The Lord Admiral’s official report is ‘that the ships of 
themselves be so infectious and corrupted as it is thought to be a very 
plague; and we find that the fresh men that we draw into our ships 
are infected one day and die the next.’ The least restrained asserter 
of the ‘ poisonous’ food theory does not contend that it killed men 
within twenty-four hours. The Armada reached the Channel on the 
20th of July (30th, New Style). A month earlier Howard had 
reported that ‘several men have fallen sick and by thousands fain to 
be discharged ;’ and, after the fighting was over, he said of the 
Elizabeth Jonas, she ‘bath had a great infection in her from the 
beginning.’ Lord Henry Seymour, who commanded the division of 
the fleet stationed in the Straits of Dover, noted that the sickness was 
a repetition of that of the year before, and attributed it not to bad 
food, but to the weather. ‘Our men,’ he wrote, ‘fall sick by reason 
of the cold nights and cold mornings we find; and I fear me they 
will drop away faster than they did last year with Sir Henry Palmer, 
which was thick enough.’ 

‘The sickness, says Professor Laughton, ‘was primarily and 
chiefly due to infection from the shore and ignorance or neglect of 
what we now know as sanitary laws. . . . Similar infections con- 
tinued occasionally to scourge our ships’ companies, and still more 
frequently French and Spanish ships’ companies, till near the close 
of the last century.’ It is not likely that any evidence woyld suffice 
to divert from their object writers eager to hurl calumny at a great 
sovereign ; but a little knowledge of naval and of military history also 
would have saved their readers from a belief in their accusations. 
In 1727 the fleet in the West Indies commanded by Admiral Hosier, 
commemorated in Glover’s ballad, lost ten flag officers and captains, 
50 lieutenants, and 4,000 seamen. In the Seven Years’ War the 
total number belonging to the fleet killed in action was 1,512; 
whilst the number that died of disease and were missing was 133,708. 
From 1778 to 1783, out of 515,000 men voted by Parliament for 
the Navy, 132,623 were ‘sent sick.’ In the summer, 1779, the 
French fleet cruising at the mouth of the English Channel, after 
landing 500, had still about 2,000 men sick.* At the beginning of 
autumn the number of sick had become so great that many ships 
had not enough men to work them. The Ville de Paris had 560 
sick, and lost 61. The Auguste had 500 sick, and lost 44. On 
board the Intrépide 70 died out of 529 sick. These were the worst 
cases ; but other ships also suffered heavily. 


76 Chevalier, Histoire de la Marine francaise pendant la guerre de Vindépendance 
américaine (Paris, 1877), p. 160. 
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It is, perhaps, not generally remembered till what a very late 
date armies and navies were more than decimated by disease. In 
1810 the House of Commons affirmed by a resolution, concerning 
the Walcheren Expedition : 

That on the 19th of August a malignant disorder showed itself amongst H.M. 
troops ; and that on the 8th of September the number of sick amounted to up- 
wards of 10,948 men, That of the army which embarked for service in the 


Scheldt sixty officers and 3,900 men, exclusive of those killed by the enemy, had 
died before the 1st of February last. 


In a volume of Military, Medical, and Surgical Essays™ pre- 
pared for the United States’ Sanitary Commission, and edited by Dr. 
Wm. A, Hammond, Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army, it is stated 
that, in our Peninsular Army, averaging a strength of 64,227 officers 
and men, the annual rate of mortality from the 25th of December, 
1810, to the 25th of May, 1813, was 10 per cent. of the officers, and 
16 per cent. of the men. We may calculate from this that some 
25,000 officers and men died, There were 224 per cent., or over 
14,000, ‘ constantly sick.’ Out of 309,268 French soldiers sent to 
the Crimea in 1855-6, the number of killed and those who died of 
wounds was 7,500, the number who died of disease was 61,700. At 
the same date navies also suffered. Dr. Stilon Mends, in his life 
of his father,** Admira] Sir William Mends, prints a letter in which 
the Admiral, speaking of the cholera in the fleets at Varna, says : ‘The 
mortality on board the Montebello, Ville de Paris, Valmy (French 
ships), and Britannia (British) has been terrible ; the first lost 152 in 
three days, the second 120 in three days, the third 80 in ten days, 
but the last lost 50 in one night and 10 the subsequent day.’ 
Kinglake tells us that in the end the Britannia’s loss went up to 105. 
With the above facts before us, we are compelled to adopt one of 
two alternatives. We must either maintain that sanitary science 
made no advance between 1588 and 1856, or admit that the 
mortality in Elizabeth’s fleet became what it was owing to ignorance 
of sanitary laws and not to intentional bad management. As regards 
care of the sick, it is to be remembered that the establishment of 
naval and military hospitals for the reception of sick soldiers and 
sailors is of recent date. For instance, the two great English military 
hospitals, Netley and the Herbert, are not yet fifty years old. 

So far from our fleet in 1588 having been ill-supplied with am- 
munition, it was in reality astonishingly well equipped, considering 
the age. We learn from Mr. Julian Corbett,” that ‘ during the few 
years immediately preceding the outbreak of the war, the Queen’s 
Navy had been entirely re-armed with brass guns, and in the process 
of re-armament a great advance in simplicity had been secured.’ 
Froude, without seeing where the admission would land him, admits 


™ Philadelphia, 1864. *8 London, 1899, 
2° The Spanish War, 1585-7. (Navy Records Society), 1898, p. 323. 
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that our fleet was more plentifully supplied than the Armada, in 
which, he says, ‘the supply of cartridgesiwas singularly small. The 
King [Philip the Second] probably considered that a single action 
would decide the struggle; and it amounted to but fifty rounds for 
each gun.’. Our own supply therefore exceeded fifty rounds. In 
his life of Vice-Admiral Lord: Lyons,*° Captain 8. Eardley Wilmot 
tells us that the British ships which attacked the Sebastopol forts in 
October, 1854, ‘ could only afford to expend seventy rounds per gun.’ 
About a dozen years=ago the regulated allowance for guns mounted 
on the broadside was eighty-five rounds each. Consequently, the 
Elizabethan allowance was nearly, if not quite, as much as that which 
our authorities, after an experience of naval warfare during three 
centuries, thought sufficient. ‘The full explanation,’ says Professor 
Laughton, ‘of the want: [of ammunition ] seems to lie in the rapidity 
of fire which has already been 1nentioned. The ships had the usual 
quantity on board; but thejexpenditure was more, very many times 
more, than anyone could have conceived.’ Mr. Julian Corbett con- 
siders it doubtful if the’‘ammunition, in at least one division of the 
fleet, was nearly exhausted. 

Exhaustion of the supply of ammunition in a single action is a 
common naval occurrence. The not very decisive character of the 
battle of Malaga between Sir George Rooke and the Count of Toulouse 
in 1704 was attributed to insufficiency of ammunition, the supply 
in our ships having been depleted by what ‘ Mediterranean’ Byng, 
afterwards Lord Torrington, calls the ‘furious fire’ opened on 
Gibraltar. The Rev. Thomas Pocock, Chaplain of the Ranelagh, 
Byng’s flag-ship at Malaga, says : *' ‘Many of our ships went out of 
the line for want of ammunition.’ Byng’s own opinion,* as stated 
by the compiler of his memoirs, was, that ‘it may without fgreat 
vanity be said that the English had gained a greater victory if they 
had been supplied with ammunition as they ought to have been.’ I 
myself heard the late Lord Alcester speak of the anxiety that had 
been caused him by the state of his ships’ magazines after the attack 
on the Alexandria forts in 1882. At a still later date, Admiral 
Dewey in Manila Bay interrupted his attack on the Spanish squadron 
to ascertain how much ammunition his ships had left. The carrying 
capacity of ships being limited, rapid gun-fire in battle invariably 
brings with it the risk of,running short of ammunition. It did this 
in the nineteenth century just as much as, probably even more than, 
it did in the sixteenth. 

To charge Elizabeth with criminal parsimony because she insisted 
on every shot being ‘ registered and accounted for’ will be received 


* London, 1898, p. 236, 

" In his journal (p. 197), printed as an Appendix ‘to Memoirs Relating to the Lord 
Torrington, edited by J. K. Laughton for the Camden Society, 1889. 

%2 Memoirs &c. p. 161. 
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with ridicule by naval officers. Of course every shot, and for the 
matter of that every other article expended, was to be accounted for. 
One of the most important duties of the gunner of a man-of-war is 
to keep a strict account of the expenditure of all gunnery stores. 
This was more exactly done under Queen Victoria than it was under 
Queen Elizabeth. Naval officers are more hostile to ‘ red tape’ than 
most men; and they may lament the vast amount of bookkeeping 
that modern auditors and committees of public accounts insist upon, 
but they are convinced that a reasonable check on expenditure of 
stores is indispensable to efficient organisation. So far from blaming 
Elizabeth for demanding this, they believe that both she and 
Burleigh, her Lord Treasurer, were very much in advance of their 
age. 

Another charge against her is that she defrauded her seamen of 
their wages. The following is Froude’s statement : 

‘Want of the relief, which, if they had been paid their wages, 
they might have provided for themselves, had aggravated the 
tendencies to disease, and a frightful mortality now set in through 
the entire fleet.’ The word ‘ now’ is interesting, Froude having had 
before him Howard’s and Seymour’s letters, already quoted, showing 
that the appearance of the sickness was by no means recent. Elizabeth’s 
illiberality towards her seamen may be judged from the fact that in 
her reign their pay was certainly increased once and perhaps twice. 
In 1585, the sailor’s pay was raised from 6s. 8d. to 10s. a month. 
A rise of pay of 50 per cent. all at once is, I venture to say, 
entirely without parallel in the Navy since, and cannot well be called 
illiberal. The Elizabethan 10s. would be equal to 3/. in our present 
accounts; and, as the naval month at the earlier date was the lunar, 
a sailor’s yearly wages would be equal to 39/. now. The year’s pay 
of an A.B., ‘non-continuous service,’ as Elizabeth’s sailors were, is 
at the present time 24/. 6s. 8d. It is true that the sailor now can 
receive additional pay for good-conduct badges, gunnery-training, 
&c., and also can look forward to that immense boon—a pension— 
nearly, but thanks to Sir J. Hawkins and Drake’s establishment of 
the ‘ Chatham Chest,’ not quite unknown in the sixteenth century. 
Compared with the rate of wages ruling on shore, Elizabeth’s seamen 
were paid highly. Mr. Hubert Hall states that for labourers ‘the 
usual rate was 2d. or 3d. a day.’ Ploughmen received a shilling a 
week. In these cases ‘board’ was also given. The sailor’s pay was 
5s. a week with board. Even compared with skilled labour on shore 
the sailor of the Armada epoch was well paid. Thorold Rogers gives, 
for 1588, the wages, without board, of carpenters and masons at 10d. 
and 1s. a day. A plumber’s wages varied from 10}d. to 1s.; but 

*3 Mr. Halliday Sparling, in the article already referred to (p. 651), says twice ; 


but Mr. Oppenheim seems to think that the first increase was before Elizabeth’s 
accession. 
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there is one case of a plumber receiving as much as ls. 4d., which 
was probably for a single day. 

Delay in the payment of wages was not peculiar to the Eliza- 
bethan system. It lasted very much longer, down to our own times 
in fact. In 1588, the seamen of the fleet were kept without their 
pay for several months. In the great majority of cases, and most 
likely in all, the number of these months was less than six. Even 
within the present century men-of-war’s men had to wait for their 
pay for years. Commander C. N. Robinson, in his British Fleet,™ a 
book that ought to be in every Englishman’s library, remarks: ‘ All 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was the rule 
not to pay anybody until the end of the commission, and to a cer- 
tain degree the practice obtained until some fifty years ago.’ As to 
the nineteenth century, Lord Dundonald, speaking in Parliament, 
may be quoted. He said that of the ships on the East Indies 
station, the Centwrion’s men had been unpaid for eleven years ; the 
Rattlesnake’s for fourteen; the Fow’s for fifteen. The Elizabethan 
practice compared with this will look almost precipitate instead of 
dilatory. To draw again on my personal experience, I may say that 
I have been kept without pay for a longer time than most of the 
people in Lord Howard’s fleet, as, for the first two years that I was at 
sea young officers were paid only once in six months; and then 
never in cash, but alwaysin bills. The reader may be left to imagine 
what happened when a naval cadet tried to get a bill for some 7/. or 
81. cashed at a small Spanish-American port. 

A great deal has been made of the strict audit of the accounts of 
Howard’s fleet. The Queen, says Froude, ‘ would give no orders for 
money till she had demanded the meaning of every penny that she 
was charged.’ Why she alone should be held up to obloquy for 
this is not clear. Until a very recent period, well within the last 
reign, no commanding officer, on a ship being paid off, could receive 
the residue of his pay, or get any half-pay at all until his ‘ accounts 
had been passed.’ The same rule applied to officers in charge of 
money or stores. It has been made a further charge against 
Elizabeth that her officers had to meet certain expenditure out of 
their own pockets. That certainly is not a peculiarity of the 
sixteenth-century Navy. Till less than forty years ago the captain 
of a British man-of-war had to provide one of the three chronometers 
used in the navigation of his ship. Even later than that the articles 
necessary for cleaning the ship and everything required for decorating 
her were paid for by the officers, almost invariably by the first 
lieutenant, or second in command. There must be many officers 
still serving who have spent sums, considerable in the aggregate, of 
their own money on public objects. Though pressure in this respect 
has heen much relieved of late, there are doubtless many who do so 

* London, 1894. 
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still. It is, in fact, a traditional practice in the British Navy, and 
is not in the least distinctly Elizabethan. 

Some acquaintance with present conditions and mute 
knowledge of the naval methods prevailing in the great Queen’s 
reign—a knowledge which the publication of the original documents 
puts within the reach of anyone who really cares to know the truth 
—will convince the candid inquirer that Elizabeth’s administration 
of the Navy compares favourably with that of any of her successors’ 
Governments; and that she deserves, for it, the admiration and 
unalloyed gratitude of the nation. 

Cyprian A, G. BRIDGE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OF THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN 
HISTORY 


An old shagreen manuscript book which I have been lately turning 
over has had the effect of awakening, as though it had been a scent, 
a rush of half-obliterated impressions, so dim and evanescent for 
the most part, that even as I try to touch them they elude me, 
and melt away into nothingness. It belonged to a forebear of mine, 
a man of three generations back, though how it came to lodge 
specially in my keeping, or by what right I retain it there, I 
should be not a little puzzled to explain.’ 

As a book the poor thing is, I must confess, desperately dull 
reading, the matters of which it treats being almost entirely 
utilitarian ones, chiefly financial, though occasionally political, and 
a good deal of it takes the form ofa diary, not at all in the style 
either of Mr. Pepys or M. Amiel. Of the facts and the figures it 
refers to I know nothing, so that it must be something familiar in the 
book itself, or in the names that catch my eye as I glance elong 
its pages, which produces this odd attack of recollectiveness, vague 
as a dream, yet not quite of the texture ofa dream either, rather 
like something that has once really formed part of my own 
experience, only so long ago, and so overlaid by fresher matters, 
that it is impossible to guess when it all happened, or to disentangle 
it from the baffling crowd of other,’and hardly less shadowy events, 
amid the jungle of which it has contrived to hide itself. 

Such impressions are, I imagine, in one form or another, 
common enough, and the scientific, therefore the orthodox, thing 
is to set them down as part of that root of inherited experience 
which makes us all either leaves or blossoms of one sadly over- 
burdened human tree. It may be so, yet the explanation fails 
somehow to satisfy me, and it seems much easier to talk about 
heredity, and the solidarity of the race, than to try honestly to 
account for some probably quite simple operation of one’s own brain, 
which happens to be a little out of the range of one’s ordinary, 
middle-day experience. 

Another favourite way of accounting for the matter is to say that 
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all who enjoy or suffer from these odd attacks of recollectiveness 
are endowed with what is known as the ‘ Historic sense,’ the power, 
that is, of so throwing themselves into the past that they become 
for the time being the actual contemporaries of their own grand- 
fathers or great-grandfathers. Whether such a power exists or not 
I cannot say, but certainly I have never felt the slightest suspicion 
of possessing it myself. No impression of familiarity with the 
great and good of three generations back has ever for a moment 
overtaken me. No tie, sentimental or otherwise, binds me to 
Mr. Pitt or to Mr. Fox; not even to Mr. Grattan or Mr. Burke, 
dearly as those two last names ring through every decent Irish 
heart. No, the sort of impression I mean is entirely different, very — 
much more impalpable; consequently, like all impalpable impressions, 
extremely difficult to put into words so that one can even recognise 
it oneself, far less pass it on intelligibly to any one else. 

I sometimes wonder whether the dividing line between the 
events that take place within our own memory and those that 
we read of, or have been told about, is really so hard and fast a one 
as it is commonly supposed to be. Let us take the case of any 
intelligent child, and consider how the events actually now going on 
in the big outside world get themselves projected upon his or her 
small consciousness. Few people, it is true, take the trouble of 
presenting those occurrences in such a fashion that they could be 
intelligently received, but even if by chance some one did take this 
trouble, my impression is that they would sustain such a change in 
the alembic of a child’s imagination that they would practically 
become, not themselves, but something entirely different. 

Memory is, of course, an extremely capricious possession, and 
differs prodigiously with different individuals. Judging by the 
‘ Lives’ that in some seasons lie thick as autumn leaves upon our 
reading tables, the early years of properly constituted people stand 
out to the last with all their original sharpness and precision. Like 
those stereotyped moulds, which sometimes record our poor literary 
misdeeds, they have been ‘set up’ once for all, and remain ‘set 
up’ for ever. Other memories, unfortunately, more resemble that 
inferior style of type which, after a brief period of service, gets 
broken up, and reduced to a mere incoherent jumble of letters, 
without context or backboard of any kind to hold them together. 

To take a personal instance. I have been told that in early 
youth I more than once travelled by canal boat. It may have been 
so, and I am sure I hope it was, but alas! treacherous memory 
entirely declines to furnish so much as the faintest shadow of such 
an event. And yet a canal boat! Could anybody, one asks oneself, 
travel ina canal boat and fail to remember the circumstance? Think 
of the sights, of the sounds, above all, think of the smells that would 
attend such a voyage! Think of the descent into the Tartarean 
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depths of the first lock! Think of the tarry sides of our good ship 
all adrip with black drops; drop following drop, drip! drip! drip! 
to the very bottom of our temporary dungeon! Think of the all- 
pervading sense of ooze and weediness; of the shrill shrieks with 
which those who carried or guarded one on so adventurous a voyage 
would be sure to greet every fresh incident of it! Reflecting upon 
this,-I ask myself if these things failed to make the slightest 
impression on my mind—as they most certainly did—why should a 
revolution, or any other perturbing incident, have succeeded in doing 
so?—unless indeed it had taken the form of pulling down one’s 
nursery roof over one’s dolls’ heads, or of leaving oneself without 
pudding for dinner, either of which catastrophes might, of course, 
have provided the necessary pinch or prick of attention. 

I am the less disposed to take a dignified view of the advantages 
of a direct contact with history from a recollection of the inverted, 
not to say extremely topsy-turvy, fashion with which a very slight 
approach to such a contact was regarded by a circle of young people 
with whom in youthful days I happened to be rather intimately 
connected. The event in question was not indeed contemporary 
with themselves, nor could it even strictly speaking be called his- 
toric, save in the most partial, and so to speak family sense of the 
word. For them, however, it was the historic event, the one up to 
which all previous history led, and after which the value of that 
study so visibly declined in importance that it seemed really hardly 
worth any one’s while to prosecute it further. 

Why they were so inordinately proud of it, or who put it into 
their heads to be so, [am unable at this distance of time to tell. 
The source of pride in children is a very obscure subjeet, one 
which would need much careful thought to elucidate properly. I 
once knew a small boy whose deepest source of pride was that his 
nurse’s brother had a wen upon his forehead, the largest wen, so 
nursery report ran, that had ever been seen, and he would dilate 
upon this protuberance as though wens were at least diamonds, and 
this particular wen had been the Kohinoor. In this case my young 
friends were not driven to seek out any such recondite and wholly 
extraneous sources of elation. They knew perfectly well wherein 
their own pride, grandeur, and special glorification lay. It was all 
summed up for them in the four magic words, ‘The Tower of 
London.’ 

Now the oddest part of the affair was that at that particular date 
not one of the party had, I believe, with their bodily eyes so much 
as seen that historic edifice, or even, I think, the town in which it 
stands. This, however, had nothing to say to the matter. Seen or 
unseen, the Tower of London was theirs ; it belonged to them, and 
to no one else, nor had any one so much as the right to speak of it, 
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or to dare to know anything about it without their special leave and 
licence. 

Had a contemporary of their own, on the strength of a mere 
visual acquaintance with the building in question, dared to dispute 
their intimate and peculiar knowledge of it, I verily believe that 
they would have felt it their duty to tear him in pieces. Even for 
an elder, a casual visitor, still more for some authorised instructor— 
an unfortunate new governess, say, unacquainted with the family tra- 
dition—it would have been by no means safe. It would have been 
regarded as a casus belli, and they would have burst out instantly 
into shrill and open war. : 

‘Was your grandfather ever shut up in the Tower of London?’ 
they would have shouted with one accord, and with all the united 
power of their lungs. Now as it is extremely unlikely that the 
casual visitor or the newly arrived governess would have been able 
to reply that he was, the repartee would have been felt to be un- 
answerable, and their triumph as complete as it was deserved. 

It has sometimes struck me since in reflecting upon the circum- 
stance that it must have been a little edifying, the alacrity which 
upon this point, and upon this point only, overtook the languor with 
which ingenuous youth strives as long as possible to resist receiving 
information upon any subject. If in their readings of Mrs. Markham 
or Little Arthur—-still at that date the main historical pabulum pro- 
vided for schoolrooms—the topic was even remotely touched upon, 
there was an instant pricking up of ears around the lesson table; a 
sudden show of alacrity; a feeling that the era of futility was for 
the moment over, and that an important, and really-worth-attending- 
to topic had at last been reached. 

Fortunately Mrs. Markham has a great deal to say upon this only 
important topic. ‘Tower Hill,’ ‘State Prisoners,’ ‘High Treason,’ 
‘The Axe,’ ‘ The Headsman,’ ‘ The Scaffold,’ ‘The Block,’ these and 
other cheerful appendages to the Tower itself figure considerably in 
her instructive pages. Upon each of these details my young friends 
were in those days extremely well informed. They had mastered 
every stage of the proceedings, from the first arrest of the illustrious 
victim, down to his last momentous walk upon Tower Hill. Next to 
Mrs. Markham the author most patronised by them was, I believe, 
Shakespeare, but chiefly, I may say almost entirely, with a view to 
how far he could throw light upon this one important point. Did 
Shakespeare—perhaps it was Mary Lamb’s Shakespeare—cause 
Crookshanks to exclaim—*‘ Off with his head! Now by St. Paul I 
swear I will not dine until I see the same!’ the whole party thrilled 
as if the particular victim of the minute had been a near relation of 
their own. They did more, they sighed enviously, feeling that fate 
might have been even kinder to them than it had been. To have 
had a grandfather who had been shut up several years in the Tower 
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of London was indeed a splendid privilege, one which few contem- 
poraries could hope to rival, but it might have been more splendid 
still! There was a picture in Mrs. Markham representing a gentle- 
man crossing the stage wearing trunk hose excessively distended, 
and a black velvet cloak which depended gracefully from one 
shoulder. It was called ‘A Statesman’s Death on Tower Hill,’ 
though who the particular statesman was, or why he was to be 
executed, I have never been informed. All that I am sure of is that 
he was preceded by ‘ The Headsman,’ wearing a mask, and carrying 
‘The Axe,’ and that the edge of that axe was presented in due form 
to the victim. 

Over this inspiring print the whole party were in the habit 
of hanging long and lovingly. It suggested various ideas to their 
minds: some of them rather odd ones. For it may as well be 
admitted at once that the only flaw to their satisfaction was that the 
orthodox and fascinating preliminaries had not in their own case led 
up to their still more orthodox and fascinating end. There was no 
personal feeling to interfere with this natural aspiration, the hero of 
the drama having died in the fulness of old age, years before most 
of the party were even born. Moreover it was anything but a lack 
of filial piety that inspired it. On the contrary, it was a profound 
desire for his honour and glory. To have risen so high, and yet not 
to have risen to the very top. It did seem rather hard upon him! 
If only he had been sufficiently inspired to perceive wherein his own 
greatness lay, or if only the government of the day had been good 
enough to insist upon that concluding scene—Tower Hill, Masked 
Headsman, Condemned Gentleman, the Axe, the Trunk Hose, the 
Black Velvet Cloak, and everything—how glorious it would have 
been for himself; and moreover how immensely gratifying for his 
descendants! That their progenitor, having been a mere youth at 
the time, and unmarried, they would never have come into existence 
to glory in his exit, was a detail which I need hardly say nobody 
ever stopped to remember. Had it been forced upon their attention, 
I feel sure that it would have been dismissed as the merest irrele- 
vancy. Poor-spirited would be that boy or girl who allowed so 
trumpery an obstacle to dip for a moment the straining topsails of 
their glory. 

Unfortunately everybody cannot be so happy as to have hada 
grandfather who has gone within even an imaginary distance of 
being beheaded for high treason, and for those to whom this endear- 
ing note of association is wanting, a good deal of history is 
undoubtedly rather flat, and sadly deficient in the right personal 
note. 

To possess a name that is itself redolent of history would perhaps 
be even a happier lot: a name that has been shouted at Agincourt, 
possibly even at Hastings! The number of persons in that happy 
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position must, however, be extremely small, and for the rest of us 
the gorgeous, historic roll-call is apt to wear rather a cold and 
haughty aspect, like the guest-list of some entertainment to which 
we have not been invited. There is always patriotism, it is true, 
to fall back upon, and an Englishman has the right to flatter himself 
that a good deal of history has been written specially with a view to 
gratifying his share of that quality. National vanity is undoubtedly 
a much finer thing than family vanity; at the same time it must 
be remembered that it does not afford quite the same room for 
elation, especially for that very comfortable form of elation which 
implies the exclusion of everybody else ! 

Seeing that providence has so arranged it, that we cannot all 
be De Veres or De Courcys, the next best thing is to see if we 
cannot discover something else in history to fill up the vacuum, and 
provide us with some feeling of personal relationship with these 
men and women who have strutted or wept their brief hour upon that 
emblazoned stage. Perhaps the nearest approach to such a personal 
link is to be found in a joke: a nice, timely little joke, well delivered, 
and exactly atthe right moment. ‘One touch of humour makes the 
old world kin,’ and the man with whom we have shared a joke— 
though he may have died centuries before we were born—is ever 
afterwards a friend of ours, in that truly intimate sense of the word 
which makes the Tapleys and the Wellers, the Poysers and the 
Falstaffs among the best and the most consolatory of our friends. 

I should be sorry to dogmatise upon such a point, but it seems 
to me that English history is rather poorly provided with jokes, the 
few that one encounters in its pages being mostly of extraneous 
origin. If this is so, it is, after all, hardly unnatural, seeing that 
history deals with a race as a whole, and humour—at all events in 
its airier manifestations—has never been regarded as a special 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon. So little indeed is this the case 
that when a son or daughter of that race shows any marked aptitude 
in this direction their biographer generally thinks it necessary to scan 
their pedigree in order to discover a reason. Among sovereigns 
the Tudors were extremely English, and several of them were also 
great jokers, but for the lighter sort of repartee or badinage their 
hands appear to have been a trifle heavy, and their jokes apt to take 
that personal turn pleasanter for the joker than for the necessary 
second actor of the piece. No one, we all know, ever succeeded in 
erying ‘Halves’ with Macaulay in conversation, and no one, I feel 
quite confident, ever succeeded in crying ‘ Halves’ with Henry the 
Eighth over a joke! His illustrious daughter Elizabeth also liked 
her jokes, and although her pleasantries were of a less sanguinary 
turn than her father’s, she must have been even more formidable than 
usual when disposed to be frolicsome. A tale may be found in one 
of Lord Essex’s letters with regard to a new dress belonging to one 
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of her maids of honour, over the possession of which the owner had 
been rash enough to exhibit some elation. The young lady, it seems, 
was several inches taller than Her Majesty—hardly, perhaps, quite a 
nice or loyal thing to be. Having desired that the dress should be 
made over to her custody, the Queen, first carefully selecting an 
extremely wet day, was pleased to put it on, and trail it for yards 
behind her in the mud, the owner of the humiliated garment having 
to appear as delighted with the royal fun and condescension as the 
rest of the lookers-on. 

This is a small peg upon which to hang an indictment against 
an entire reigning house, but if a poor example of the historical 
illustration, it is at least a good example of the sort of joke which is 
no joke, or only one of that detestable kind of which we are all 
guilty when, overcome by the sense of our own pleasantry, we fail to 
perceive that for some one else our joke is not a joke, but a mere 
annoyance ; at best an intolerable bore. 

The jokes in Irish history are few and far between, unless we 
are to include those very grim ones of which the flow of blood and 
the reek of burning roofs are the main points. Here and there 
in that murky record a few of lighter type may be discovered, 
and these ought to be carefully noted and cherished by all who 
wish to recommend that most unpopular of all varieties of history. 
No one, I should think, can ever have failed, for instance, to thrill 
imaginatively over the reply of the Earl of Desmond to the Ormond 
soldiery who, having captured him, were carrying him off triumphantly 
on their shoulders. ‘Where now is the proud Desmond?’ they 
shouted. ‘The Desmond is where he ought to be, upon the necks 
of the Butlers!’ came the retort, and one feels that the captive had 
in his discomfiture one moment of supreme, and really almost com- 
pensatory enjoyment. 

His kinsman Geroit Mor, ninth Earl of Kildare, and for many years 
the virtual ruler of Ireland, was a great joke-maker, and the tales 
told both of himself and of his son are many, and in their day had a 
wide popularity. They belong rather to the rollicking, schoolboy 
type of pleasantry, of which hard thumps and horse-play are the 
staple. Of the larger and more dignified type of repartee perhaps 
the best known in Irish history is the reply of Lady Tyrconnell to 
James the Second upon his arrival in Dublin, hot-footed, and almost 
unattended, after the defeat of the Boyne. ‘Madam, your country- 
men have run away!’ was the king’s gracious accost. ‘I am 
rejoiced, at least, to perceive that your Majesty has won the race!’ 
the viceroy’s wife replied with a curtsey. 

A few more jokes, good, bad, and indifferent, might be culled 
from the same pages, but the truth is, Irish history does not seem to 
be quite fair game for any little sport of the kind. It looks up at 
us with its pitiful eyes from the ground, and seems to request, if 
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we cannot show it any decent measure of attention, at least that we 
will have the goodness to leave it alone, and not make it the subject 
of our poor and pointless comments. Its record is too dark, the 
woes of which it is the receptacle have been too many, the neglect 
under which it has laboured too consistent, for any save serious 
comment to be quite becoming. Men laugh who win, and the 
winning days for Irishmen have been a long time on the road. 
Recurring to the old green manuscript book, and still trying 
to account for the not very reasonable feeling of familiarity with 
which its contents inspire me, I am inclined to think that to get to 
the inner side of history must be a less difficult performance than 
people are wont to imagine. Certainly if we want to read it with 
any feeling of vividness and reality, we ought to contrive to get 
ourselves into it, and to put oneself into the foreground of apy event, 
or series of events, has never been accounted a particularly difficult feat. 
What we call the Past is not after all an utterly dead and withered 
thing, or ifit is, this other, that we call the Present—-soon in its turn to 
bear the same name—must be half dead, and half withered already. 
To induce history to live and move, to induce its men and women to 
walk and talk, to live, breathe, sigh, weep, and laugh for us, in their 
habit as they existed, is the aim of every good writer, and ought 
equally to be the aim of every good reader. Nor, given the right 
mood, and the right materials to work upon, is there any particular 
difficulty about the matter. Something fresh, no doubt, we need ; 
something that we can imagine to be of our own finding, even 
though it be nothing more promising than an old last-century 
account-book. The sense of discovery, of having dug ourselves, 
with our own private trowels, amongst the roots of that hoary old 
forest of Time, is consoling, and brings a peculiar sort of satisfaction 
to the mind. For such of us as have no private family coppice to 
delve in, the most attractive of such hunting grounds is undoubtedly 
the State Papers, nearly all of which are now printed and ready 
to our hands. Open these where you will, they are extraordi- 
narily living, far more so, I think, than the same materials after 
they have been worked over by even the best of historians. Peep 
into no matter what volume, and you find yourself at once at the 
very heart of things. You read the actual letter which A wrote to 
B, specially charging him not to make the contents of it known to 
C, and you read (C’s letter after the faithless B had sent on A’s letter 
to him. The whole forgotten panorama begins suddenly to heave 
and move. The actors wake up, and walk; the scenes shift; the 
procession passes by under our very noses. It is as if the thick 
clouds of centuries had shifted for a moment, and allowed some 
fresh rays of sunlight to fall upon the picture. More than a mere 
picture, it becomes a play to us, and we hold our breath as we 
follow its developments. That it is really past, over, and done 
Vor, L—No. 297 8G 
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with ; that the actors and actresses are all dead, gone, and buried, 
we know very well. Their woes and their triumphs are alike at an 
end ; the kings and the clowns are sleeping together in the dust. 


King Pandion he is dead, 
All thy friends are lapped in lead. 


For the moment, however, he seems alive, and we shake in our 
shoes as though he could condemn us to the headsman; as though 
his sceptre were not dust, and his very name a matter often of the 
merest conjecture. 

The pleasant pursuits of life so notoriously flag as the years roll 
on that it seems well if we can hit upon a few which rather wax 
than wane with time. The part of looker-on is generally admitted 
to be one of these, and there seems no particular reason why this 
should apply only to the smaller dramas of life, those that we can 
see played out under our actual eyes. 

Personally I think that we enjoy this réle of historic looker-on 
best when we have no particular purpose of our own to forward at 
the time; no special little task in hand; no pet theory, which 
must be supported at any cost, and after which we go burrowing 
blindly through the past, as moles burrow through the choicest 
seed-beds. Here, as elsewhere, the impersonal attitude brings its 
own reward. The prospect opens, and we get a wider sweep of the 
horizon, when we are not trying to focus for ourselves some one 
particular corner of it. Gradually, as we read—or as, laying down 
our book, we dream open-eyed over the scenes that its pages 
have evoked—a certain sense of intimacy, of real acquaintanceship 
with these dead men and dead women begins to grow up in us. 
Genuine likings, still more swift and genuine dislikes, spring into 
existence like mushrooms after rain. For good or for ill we get 
an extraordinarily extended sense of the unity, of the unbroken 
continuity of our race as a whole, merely by dwelling upon one 
little corner of it. So close does this intimacy now and then 
become, that the time-honoured barriers between the words ‘ Past’ 
and ‘Present’ seem at last to melt away, and vanish into air. 
And if under these circumstances the famous ‘Historic sense’ 
does not get itself born, all I can say is that it proves more 
conclusively than ever that no such sense has ever existed. 


Emity LAWLEss. 
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OMENS AT CORONATIONS 


ONLOOKERS at next year’s great ceremony at the Abbey may take 
note of little incidents and accidents not arranged for in the rubric 
of the coronation ceremony. If they are newspaper onlookers they 
will no doubt utilise such untoward occurrences as aids to the 
picturesqueness of their copy. But neither newspaper men nor their 
more fortunate fellow spectators will read into any such little inci- 
dents the good and ill portents read into similar occurrences at the 
crownings of former kings and queens. 

Children in the nursery still hear some echo of the evil auguries 
—many of these sufficiently horrid and disastrous in themselves— 
that hedged in the crowning of Norman William. To begin with, 
there was the ill-omened absence of Archbishop Stigand, who 
‘manfully refused to crown one who was covered with the blood of 
men, and the invader of others’ rights.’' Peter Langtoft, however, 
had the advantage of living within two hundred years of this 
memorable abstention. He gives another reason in a somewhat 
scandalous passage of his rhyming chronicle. It is quaint enough 
to justify quotation : 

Fair grace William fond ; his chance fulle wele him satte 
The reame of Inglond so graciously he gatte. 

The archbishop Stigand, of Inglond primate 

That tyme was suspended, the pope reft him the state. 
The abbot & prioure, men of religion 

The oder men of honoure, archdecane & person 

Wer prived of thar office, of woulfes had renoun 

For lechorie that vice were many als don doun, 

The archbishope of York com with devocioun, 

Thorgh William praiere, com to London toun, 

Bifor the barons brouht, he gaf William the corcun 

To chalange was he nouht, Sir Stigand was don doun. 


After William had taken the coronation oath, to protect the 
Church, prohibit oppression, and execute judgment in mercy, 
Archbishop Aldred put the question, ‘ Will ye have this prince to be 
your king?’ The clamorous response startled the Norman garrison 
in the city. They believed the English had revolted, and proceeded 
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to invoke the tranquillising influences of the sword and torch. They 
set the houses around their garrison on fire. The flames spread 
in all directions. A general alarm came as a natural consequence. 
Most of the congregation rushed out of the church, the English 
hastening to stop the fire, and the Normans to plunder. The 
bishops, clergy, and monks, who remained within the church, were 
in such confusion that they were scarce able to go through the office 
of crowning the King; William himself, who saw the tumult and 
could not conjecture the cause, sate trembling at the foot of the 
altar, and though no great mischief was done by the fire, it laid the 
foundation of a long and inveterate enmity between the English and 
the Normans.? 

Perjured Stephen could not, of necessity, hope for any but the 
most ill-omened coronation. The ceremony was beset by dismal 
portents. A fearful storm arose in the middle. All those partici- 
pating were consequently thrown into such confusion that the 
consecrated water fell on the ground, the kiss of peace after the 
sacrament was omitted, and even the final benediction forgotten. 
The complaisant Archbishop of Canterbury, and the false witnesses 
who declared that Henry the First disinherited his daughter a little 
before his death, all died appropriately within a few months of the 
event.2 We must wait until we reach the reign of Richard the First 
before we once more meet with ill omens of the orthodox kind. 
One augury of evil was the massacre of the Jews on the day of the 
ceremony, although not all the chroniclers appear to have read a 
signification of future mischief into the event. 


Now in the year of our Lord’s incarnation 1189 [says one*], Richard, the son 
of King Henry the Second by Eleanor, brother of Henry the Third, was consecrated 
King of the English by Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, at Westminster, on 
the third of the nones of September. On the very day of the coronation, about 
the solemn hour in which the Son was immolated to the Father, a Sacrifice of the 
Jews to their father, the Devil, was commenced in the city of London, and so 
long was the duration of this famous mystery, that the holocaust could scarcely 
be accomplished the ensuing day. The other cities and towns of the kingdom 
emulated the faith of the Londoners, and with a like devotion despatched their 
blood-suckers with blood to hell. 






Much more important, more alarming to all beholders of the 
coronation ceremony, was the appearance of a bat ‘ in the middle of the 
bright part of the day, fluttering about the church, inconveniently 
circling in the same tracks, especially round the king’s throne.’ * 
Again, according to the same naive chronicler, a peal of bells was rung, 
without any agreement or knowledge of the ministers of the Abbey, 
of such portentous omen as then was hardly allowable to be related even in a 
whisper. At Complin, the last hour of the day, the first peal happened to be 





2 Chapters on Coronations. London, 1838: James W. Parker. 
* Richard of Devizes. 
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rung, neither by any agreement, nor even by the ministers of the church them- 
selves being aware of it, until after it was done, for prime, tierce, sext, nones, and 
the solemn service of vespers and two masses were celebrated without any ring- 
ing of peals. 


King John had only himself to thank for many of the ill omens 
that marred the ceremony of his coronation. Not altogether, though, 
since the name ‘ John’ has been reckoned unfortunate for the king’s 
name both in England and in France. Again, he was crowned on 
Ascension Day, the same fatal festival as astrologers predicted would 
close his reign. But ‘it was also remarked as an evil omen that the 
King hurried away without receiving the sacrament.’ * He became less 
callous later on, as death approached, showing a pardonable anxiety 
‘to elude the demons whom he had so faithfully served in life.’ For 
this purpose he not only gave orders to disguise his body in a monk’s 
cowl, but to bury it between two saints.‘ 

Fiasco from start to finish, such is the impression Holinshed gives 
us of the crowning of Edward the Second. Nothing appears to have 
been more offensive to the nobles than his delivering the crown to be 
borne by Piers Gaveston, his unworthy favourite, who was dressed finer 
than the King himself, and outshone everybody in the procession. 
Gaveston had charge of allthe arrangements. He performed his duties 
sonegligently that ‘there was such presse and throng at this coronation, 
that a knight, called Sir John Bakewell, was thrust or crowded to 
death.’ Great abundance of viands and wines had been provided, but 
the dinner did not begin until night, and was then badly served ; the 
usual forms of service were neglected, and the whole was a continued 
scene of confusion, singularly emblematic of the state of the nation 
during this monarch’s unhappy reign. The ceremony of the 
coronation, in the case of the unfortunate Richard the Second, was so 
fatiguing that he was obliged to be borne back to the palace on knights’ 
shoulders, surely some prognostication of what the end would be. 

Henry the Fifth, the son of Richard’s supplanter, when it came to 
his turn, was crowned the 9th of April, ‘ being Passion Sundaie, which 
was a sore ruggie and tempestuous day, with wind, snow, and sleet, 
that men greatlie marvelled thereat, making diverse interpretation 
what the same might signifie.’ ° 

And so the Tudors move slowly across the scene. The first two 
were not the monarchs to lend themselves to omens, ill or good. 
In the case of poor little Edward the Sixth, however, there fell out 
an occurrence emblematic of much that happened later in the course 
of English history. When the three swords, for the three kingdoms 
were brought to be carried before him, the King observed that there 
was yet one wanting, and called for the Bible. 


* Crowns and Coronations, by William Jones, F.8.A. Chatto and Windus 1898. 
5 Holinshed. 
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That [said he] is the sword of the Spirit, and ought in all right to govern us, 
who use these for the people’s safety, by God’s appointment. Without that sword 
we are nothing: we can do nothing. From that we are what we are this day..,. 
we receive whatsoever it is that we at this present do assume. Under that we 
ought to live, to fight, to govern the people, and to perform all our affairs. From 
that alone we obtain all power, virtue, grace, salvation, and whatsoever we have 
of divine strength.° 


In Mary’s case the omens were less benevolent. The jewelled 
adornments on her head were ‘so massie and ponderous, that she 
was faine to beare up hir head with hir hand.’* And for Elizabeth 
the auguries altered again. During the procession from the Tower 
to Westminster many poor women ran to the chariot and offered her 
nosegays, which she accepted. A withered old crone gave her a sprig 
of rosemary at ‘ Fleetbridge,’ which she held in her hand until she 
reached her palace at Westminster.’ 

The fashion of our ancestors made such coronations as that of 
either the second Stuart, or the last, one drawn-out ill omen from 
the commencement of the ceremony to the end thereof. In the 
case of Charles the First it must be confessed that a number of most 
disconcerting little contretemps arose to hinder the easy flow of a 
most difficult day. To begin with, there was Queen Henrietta 
Maria’s abstention from the ceremony. Her religious opinions may 
have excused her resolute refusal to be crowned ; they hardly justi- 
fied the more than callous surroundings from which she saw the 
proceedings. ‘She took a place at the palace-gate, where she might 
behold the procession going and returning, her ladies frisking and 
dancing in the room.’* The Count de Blainville, the French 
Ambassador, was debarred from being present owing to this absence 
of the Queen. The passing through the City in grand cavalcade 
from the Tower to Westminster the day preceding the coronation 
was omitted in Charles the First’s case as in that of his father, and 
for the same reason—plague. As human old Fuller puts it in his 
Church History, the King went through the City to Westminster 
by water out of double providence, to save both health and wealth thereby ; for 
though the infectious aire in the city of London had lately been corrected with a 
sharp winter, yet was it not so amended but that a great suspicion of danger did 
remain. Besides, such a procession would have cost him three score thousand 
pounds, to be disbursed in scarlet for his train, which summ, if then demanded of 
his exchequer, would scarce receive a satisfactory answer thereunto; and surely 


those who since condemn him for want of state in omitting this royal pageant, 
would have condemned him more for prodigality had he made use thereof. 


Alack and alack, the omission caused the first bad omen. The 
ceremony took place on the 5th of February 1626. A carpeted 
landing-place had been prepared at Westminster, but the royal 
barge, the economical barge, drifted on ‘ unaccountably’ to the stairs 


* Holinshed, 7 Chapters on Coronations. London, 1838: James W. Parker. 
§ Meade. 
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belonging to the backyard of the palace. There the unwieldy 
vessel stuck in the mud. Mr. William Jones, F.S.A., whose industry 
has rescued this incident from Sir Simonds d’Ewes’ autobiography, 
relates ° how this grounding ‘ was taken to be an evil and ominous 
presage.’ The preacher of the coronation sermon was Senhouse, 
Bishop of Carlisle, who was naive enough to choose for his text, ‘I 
will give thee a crown of life.’ ‘This,’ says the Suffolk historian, 
Lawrence Echard, ‘ was rather thought to put the new king in mind 
of his death than his duty in government, and to have been his 
funeral sermon when alive, as if he was to have none when he was 
buried.’ An earthquake shock was felt while the Bishop was still 
speaking. Nothing seemed able to go right on the most fateful day, 
either at Westminster or anywhere else. At the ‘court-gate’ at 
Theobald’s, his dead father’s favourite palace, the herald in proclaim- 
ing the coronation of the new King madea slip in one most important 
word, calling him the ‘ dubitable’ instead of ‘ indubitable’ heir to the 
throne. Then again: 


The left wing of the dove, the mark of the Confessor’s haleyon days, was broken 
on the sceptre staff—by what casualty God Himself knows. The king sent for 
Mr. Acton, then his goldsmith, commanding him that the ring stone should be 
set in again. The goldsmith replied that it was impossible to be done so fairly 
but that some mark would remain thereof. The king in some passion said, ‘ If 
you will not do it another shall.’ Thereupon Mr. Acton returned, and got 
another dove of gold to be artificially set in; whereat his Majesty was well con- 
tented as making no discovery thereof.’ 


But Mr. William Lilly, who was born at Diseworth, Leicestershire, 
in 1602, and flourished seventy-nine years as the Zadkiel or Old 
Moore of the seventeenth century, has put his finger upon the most 
terrible omen of all. All who run may read A Prophecy of the 
White King and Dreadfull Dead-man Explained, etc., by this wise 
astrologer (1644) : 


The occasion of the Prophets calling him White King was this, the Kings of 
England antiently did weare the day of their Coronation purple clothes, being 
colour onely fit for Kings, both Queen Elizabeth, King James, and all their 
Ancestors did weare that colour the day of their Coronation, as any may perceive 
by the Recordes of the Wardrobe; contrary unto this custome, and led unto it by 
the indirect and fatall advise of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, hee was 
perswaded to apparell himself the day of his Coronation in a White Garment; 
there were some dehorted him from wearing the white apparell, but hee obstinately 
refused their Counsell. Canterbury would have it as an apparell representing 
the King’s innocency, or I know not what other superstitious devise of his. And 
of this there is no question to bee made, myselfe though not occularly seeing him 
that day, yet have had it related verbally by above twenty whose eyes beheld 
it, one or two were workmen that carried his Majestie apparell that day, so that 
I challenge al the men upon earth living to deny his wearing white apparell that 
day of his Coronation, etc. 








* Crowns and Coronations : London, 1898. ” Echard. 
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It is difficult not to sympathise with James the Second and the 
humorous forbearance he displayed at the supreme mischance which 
befell his coronation festivities when his turn came. It was at the 
Coronation Banquet, and the champion of England had just flung 
his challenge to the world. He had dismounted from his horse, and 
was advancing towards the King’s seat to kiss James’s hand. 
Unfortunately awkwardness brought it about that he stumbled and 
fell down his full length, equipped in complete armour as he was. 
The Queen Consort, Mary of Modena it may be remembered, 
exclaimed, ‘See you, love, what a weak champion you have.’ To 
which the King said nothing, but laughed, and the champion excused 
himself, pretending his armour was heavy, and that he himself was 
weak with sickness, which was false, for he was very well, and had 
had none. !! 

George Hickes, the titular Bishop of Thetford, who later on 
obtained martyrdom as a non-juror, has left an eyewitness’s record 
of other evil omens, to wit the tottering of the crown upon the 
King’s head, the broken canopy over it, and the rent flag hanging 
upon the White Tower ‘ when I came home from the coronation. I| 
put no stress upon these omens, but I cannot despise them ; most of 
them, I believe, come by chance, but some from superior intellectual 
agents, especially those which regard the fate of kings and nations.’ 

The curious may turn gratefully from the contemplation of such 
sinister portents to the omens of a less malevolent character which 
marked the reign of George the Third. His long reign can hardly 
be counted to have been an unmixed benefit to his people. At any 
rate the fairies who presided, if malicious a little, were at least 
altogether eupeptic. The accidents were more or less mirth- 
provoking in themselves, and for the most part ended in a $mile. 

The Deputy Earl Marshal, the Earl of Effingham, hardly gave 
that attention to his duties to be expected from an intelligent noble- 
man of his exalted rank. He forgot, among other things, the sword 
of state, the state banquet chain for both King and Queen, and the 
canopy. The difficulty of the first named of the above-mentioned 
articles was overcome by borrowing the City sword of state, which 
the Lord Mayor had brought with him. A hasty canopy was extem- 
porised as well; but even with these makeshifts the commencement 
of the ceremony was delayed until afternoon. The King afterwards 
sent for Lord Effingham to complain, and received this most delightful 
reply: ‘It is true, sir, that there has been some neglect, but I have 
taken care that the next coronation shall be regulated in the 
exactest manner possible.’'* It was to the young King’s credit that 
he was much amused. How the King took the Holy Sacrament 
uncrowned has been told many times. Neither Archbishop nor 
Dean of Westminster could answer his question whether he should 


" Pryme, in his Ephemeris Vite. 2 Jesse: Memoirs of George the Third. 
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not lay aside the crown, so lately placed upon his head, before kneel- 
ing at the Communion Table. They could not say whether or not 
there was any rule. The King thereupon removed the crown with 
the remark, ‘ There ought to be one.’ But an accident had happened 
to the crown earlier in the ceremony. As the King was moving down 
the abbey with the circlet of dominion upon his head, the great 
diamond in the upper portion of it fell to the ground, and it was not 
found again without some trouble. There were not wanting in after 
days those who saw in this mishap the falling away of the thirteen 
colonies of America; and not only did men prophesy such evil after 
the event, but even at the time: 
When first, portentous, it was known 
Great George had jostled from his crown 
The brightest diamond there, 
The omen-mongers, one and all, 
Foretold some mischief must befall, 
Some loss beyond compare."* 


CHARLES BENHAM. 


3 Crowns and Coronations, by William Jones, F.8S.A. Chatto and Windus, 1898. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATED 
WOMEN 


SomE time ago the pages of this Review contained a touching and 
eloquent account of the sufferings endured by poor ladies in reduced 
circumstances. The lot of such unfortunate sufferers is sure to 
provoke pity and arouse a desire to help whenever it is known. It 
is curious that it should be so much more difficult to induce people 
to interest themselves in schemes which may make it less easy for 
educated women to fall into miserable conditions. We are very 
fond of saying that prevention is better than cure, but somehow, 
both to philanthropists and physicians, cure always remains more 
interesting than prevention. 

Many causes combine to make it necessary for an increasing 
number of educated women to work for their livelihood. Yet the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable employment with sufficient remunera- 
tion remains almost insuperably great. The majority of educated 
women do not seek work until it is absolutely necessary, and then, 
having no training or special capacity, naturally find it by no means 
easy to get anything to do. Those who know that they mubt work for 
their living are for the most part quite ignorant as to the different 
possibilities of employment, and do not know where to turn for 
advice. In truth the number of possible openings seems small 
enough even to the most experienced. There is need for much 
pioneer work ; both employers and workers must be persuaded and 
encouraged to make experiments which may lead to the opening of 
new fields for women. At present the whole condition is chaotic ; 
and in her too, often lonely, struggle for a livelihood the unhappy 
woman makes shipwreck, and becomes one of the pathetic company 
of ladies in reduced circumstances, for whom there seems no hope 
but in the charity of the benevolent. 

Many attempts from various quarters are being made to bring 
order and light into this chaos, and among these none seems more 
promising than that started some two years ago by the Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women in London, and the kindred 
Bureaux in Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, and other provincial 
towns, with which it is in close connection. 
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The Bureaux of which I am speaking do not attempt to deal 
with the work of women of the industrial classes. The many 
questions affecting their interests are left to the care of the 
Industrial Councils of Women. It is with girls and women spring- 
ing from the middle class that the Bureaux are concerned. The 
Central Bureau in London (9 Southampton Street, Holborn, W.C.) 
is now about to become an incorporated Society, and is hoping in 
time to form an Association similar to the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce, which may comprise all women’s employment societies 
and cognate institutions in the country. Meanwhile it is in close 
touch with other similar institutions, and is able to compare condi- 
tions of employment in the provinces with those in London. 

It must be remembered that as yet there are few traditions with 
regard to the work of educated women. The natural desire of the 
employer is to get what he wants as cheaply as possible. The 
isolated woman, who must starve if she cannot find work, is not in a 
position to make conditions ; but a public institution can do this for 
her, and employers are often quite willing to take a more just view 
of the situation, when it is pointed out to them with tact and 
discernment. 

Prominent amongst the employers who attempt to get work 
without giving sufficient salaries are, I regret to say, philanthropic 
societies and individuals. A demand like the following is made: 
‘ Wanted, a superintendent for the workroom ina penitentiary ; able 
to carry out orders for fine underclothing and manage workers, 
thorough knowledge of fine needlework and cutting-out.—As this is 
a charitable work in which it is difficult to make ends meet, the 
salary offered is only 121.” One wonders how the worker is to make 
ends meet, and provide for old age and possible sickness, out of such a 
salary. 

If the best women—and they are surely needed—are to be secured 
for paid charitable work, an adequate salary must be offered ; salaries 
such as that mentioned above can only attract the incompetent, and 
the consequent loss, economic as well as moral, to the charitable 
undertaking is obvious. The Employment Bureau wisely declines to 
attempt to fill posts like the above. In another case, where a house- 
keeper was needed for a college for women, with thirty-five residents, 
to manage the servants, do the entire catering, and possess not 
only experience but good business power and education, a salary of 
201. was offesed ; here timely expostulation procured the doubling 
of the proposed salary. 

Employers have not only to be persuaded to give sufficient 
salaries, but must be taught that, for those whom they employ, life 
cannot be all work and no play. We hear of a secretary te a large 
institution, who is to have long hours of correspondence, shorthand, 
and typing every day in the week, Sunday included ; of a companion- 
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attendant to a mental case, with no time off, who is frequently called 
up at night. Again it has to be sometimes pointed out to employers 
that even capable women are not possessed of superhuman powers, 
which they are willing to use for the service of others at a small 
salary. Who could hope to satisfy such requirements as the 
following: ‘ Lady-help wanted, to be “the backbone of a family,” 
which includes two persons of weak intellect. Must be capable, 
tactful, a good traveller, a cyclist, a lady by birth, well educated, and 
an evangelical churchwoman ?’ And all this for a salary of 25/.! 

But if these are some of the difficulties experienced in dealing 
with employers, the difficulties in dealing with applicants for work 
are even more numerous. Some are easily dismissed. The Bureau 
does not wish to undertake what other existing agencies can do better, 
and in the first place tries to act as a Clearing House and send 
applicants with any special training or capacity to places where 
they will be likely to hear of such work as they desire, and to agencies 
already existing to supply particular needs. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the ignorance of the average 
person ; and the capable person seeking work may be put to untold 
straits just from want of knowledge that there exists already the 
very agency fitted to help her particular case. The Bureau has 
helped in no small degree when it has merely served as sign-post to 
send on the applicant to the right place. Of course there remains 
the further difficulty that seekers for work may even be ignorant of 
the existence of the Bureau itself, and that difficulty all interested 
in the work done by it must assist in overcoming. 

But when those with some particular knowledge and definite 
views and training have been sent on elsewhere, there remain many 
to be advised and helped, and amongst these there are many whom 
it is almost impossible to help. There are those whose powers, such 
as they are, have never been developed by any adequate education, 
who are wanting in general capacity, and often wanting in any spirit of 
enterprise. They have no courage to strike out a new path, to adjust 
their ideas to new circumstances. They still cherish, to a degree 
which in these days seems surprising, the fear of injuring their social 
position by the work they undertake, and work otherwise suitable to 
their capacities is frequently refused on this groundalone. They are 
quite ignorant of the nature of the supply and demand in various 
occupations. Women, who have not worked before, think it must be 
quite easy to get a place as superintending housekeeper in a very 

small establishment, or as ‘amanuensis’ to a Member of Parliament. 
Governesses, who wish for a change of work or have difficulty in finding 
another situation, expect to be able to get a secretaryship to an author 
at once. Want of training for any special occupation is of course a 
frequent difficulty, but this is not so hard to overcome as the want 
of the foundation of a sound general education. A well-educated and 
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capable woman, with an open mind, unhampered by dread of the loss 
of social position, need not long look for work. She may have to 
submit to some preparatory training, to begin low down, but she has 
got the general preparation, which will enable her to overcome diffi- 
culties. There is, on the other hand, a danger that the girl who has 
had an insufficient education and gone in too early for some form of 
special training, which she hopes may fit her for modern require- 
ments, will find herself, if employment in her special line is scarce, 
quite unable to adapt herself to anything else. 

We cannot therefore insist too strongly, from the experience 
acquired, on the importance of a good general education, such as 
will make the mind alert and versatile and quick to adapt itself 
to altered circumstances. Upon this such special preparation or 
training as is needed can be built up. But it would probably be true 
to say that the majority of those who apply to the Bureau for work 


_ are unprepared in any way to make their own living, and are on the 


contrary hampered with an inconvenient load of prejudices. Still, in 
the majority of middle-class homes, the view prevails that something 
in the shape of a husband will most probably turn up for the girls, 
and that for them to engage in any definite work will diminish their 
chance of marriage. There is just this amount of truth in the last 
assertion, that a woman who has learnt how to support herself and to 
find interest in her work will be less likely to marry any man who 
turns up, merely in order to break the monotony of an aimless life. 
On the other hand, in many cases a girl who goes into the world 
and makes a sphere for herself has more opportunity of meeting with 
men of the kind, who might prove real companions for life as she 
would like to lead it, than has the girl who is confined in the choice 
of her acquaintances to the social opportunities of the ordinary 
middle-class home. 

There are signs that some parents at least are awakening to the 
need of fitting their daughters for the work of life ; and such parents 
are very often anxious for advice as to how to proceed. Here the 
Bureau is able to give them just the help they need: to tell them 
where the best openings are to be found, the steps to be taken and 
the cost involved in preparing for any particular line of work, to enter 
into the special case and consider the tastes and capacities of those who 
are to be fitted for work. All this needs experience, tact, and discern- 
ment, and full opportunity for continued study of the conditions for 
employment—in'a word, it needs an adequate and efficient staff. 

It is comparatively easy to advise parents who are so far en- 
lightened as to wish to prepare their daughters for work. Far 
more difficult is the task of helping those who, without preparation, 
suddenly find themselves in reduced circumstances, and who, sen- 
sitive and reserved as a result of their previous life, find difficulties 
and hardships at every step of their career. To advise and help 
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these, not only knowledge and experience are needed, but the under- 
standing mind which will know how to inspire confidence, and will see 
what powers are lying dormant that may be brought out. Here 
it is often most desirable to point out how unwise it is to take up 
any work, however poor, that offers, under pressure of necessity. 

The first idea in such cases is to try for the post of companion, 
which, as every woman considers herself at least able to act as a com- 
panion, is an occupation terribly overstocked, and at best one which 
offers no opportunity of a career. We hear of one such lady who, to 
add to the difficulty in her case, was middle-aged, but who after some 
difficulty was persuaded to learn cooking. A loan was procured to 
enable her to do so, and she is now comfortably settled in a small 
household. Another, who was persuaded to do the same, finds it 
difficult to choose what situation to accept amongst the many which 
are offered to her. It would be easy to multiply instances of those 
who have been persuaded to fit themselves by training for some work 
which is really needed. Of course, training needs money; but in 
some cases friends who are willing to help, and would perhaps under 
ordinary circumstances have given a little money or a new dress every 
year, may be persuaded to give a lump sum for the training which 
will make the recipient independent, and there are some societies 
willing to help in this way. 

Of course, amongst the applicants at the Bureau there are many 
for whom it seems impossible to do anything, those who seem 
to belong to the sad class of the hopelessly incapable. But even 
with regard to these the Bureau does not despair, and at any rate in 
investigating their sad stories experience is gained which is useful in 
dealing with others, and which may be of great value in showing 
the charitable how best to help those who seem unable to help 
themselves. 

In no way can the women who are seeking work be better helped 
than by a study of every possible opening for employment. That 
this should be continuously done, and that women of capacity and 
enterprise should be induced to try experiments and act as pioneers 
for others, is of great importance for the whole class of women 
workers and, we would venture to add, for the whole community as 
well; for it must surely be for the interest of the community that 
any necessary work should be done by those best fitted to do it. 

A manufacturer, speaking ata meeting of the Bureau, said: ‘I 
believe there is a considerable field for the employment of women 
in our large manufactories, in posts of considerable responsibility, in 
which they have not hitherto been largely tried.’ He proceeded to 
give as an instance certain posts which he could never fill satisfac- 
torily with men. At last, ‘almost as a counsel of despair,’ he tried 
women. And now ‘order and contentment reign where previously 
there was disorder and dissatisfaction.’ There need be no desire in 
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the experiments made to supplant men, but only so to arrange that 
the work should be done by the persons best fitted to do it. 

Another form of experiment might well be tried by women of 
capacity who have capital at their disposal. Why should not they, 
if they are desirous of helping their fellow-creatures, start, after due 
consideration and investigation, some form of industry which might 
give suitable employment to educated women? Many such experi- 
ments, which have been tried by the women themselves who are 
in need of work, have been hopelessly hampered by want of capital. 
I believe myself that women as a rule possess decided business and 
practical capacities ; of this, indeed, there is abundant proof in France, 
where large business concerns are managed by women. Surely a 
woman of means might find life much more interesting if she were at 
the head of a large business concern which gave employment under 
satisfactory conditions to other women, and she would be doing quite 
as good a work as if she gave subscriptions to charitable societies, or 
even engaged in any of the established methods of philanthropic 
work, 

It is obvious that all these directions in which women can be 
helped to find suitable work, and in which the nature and conditions 
of the work itself can be improved, require careful study and in- 
vestigation. It is this which the Bureau is attempting to do, and it 
seems to us a work which justly claims the interest and sympathy of 
all who care to improve the condition of women. 


LovlIseE CREIGHTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CAN THE SEA BE FISHED OUT? 


Ts the harvest of the sea ever likely to be exhausted? This question 
has frequently been asked, especially since steam has so greatly in- 
creased man’s power, not only of getting in the harvest, but of dis- 
tributing it rapidly to places far away from the coasts. Steam has 
opened up fresh mines of fish food, and created fresh markets for it. 

The London papers of the 6th of April last published a note to 
this effect : 

EASTER FISH—A RECORD 


The fish supply sent from Grimsby on Wednesday for Easter surpasses all 
previous records, the supply of fresh cod and halibut being unprecedented. One 
railway alone, the Great Central, sent 331 trucks, made up into several special 
trains. 


This was only a fraction of the supply sent to London, and London 
is only one of thousands of places to which supplies were sent and 
are sent continually. How long will the sea be able to supply this 
great demand is a question which directly or indirectly affects every- 
body, inasmuch as any increase or diminution of one kind of food 
must affect the price of other kinds. 

Until very recently it has generally been supposed that, immense 
as is the amount of fish life existing in the sea, there is a certain 
maximum beyond which Nature cannot go, a certain balance on 
which man can draw which she places to his credit on certain banks, 
limited both in number and extent. To make an overdraft on 
Nature’s fish supply has long been considered by many well qualified 
to judge as not only possible but probable; they say, and there has 
been hitherto little but conjecture to contradict them, that as com- 
pared with its extent the ocean is a desert, a Sahara with a few oases 
on which alone fish life is possible. Further, they say that these oases 
are not only limited in extent, but also in their capability for support- 
ing fish life, and that they are at the mercy of man, because they are 
confined to the comparatively shallow waters near the coasts on which 
he lives. 

That some kinds of sea fish, especially flat fish, can be practically 
exterminated in certain localities is proved by the fact that in many 
of the in-shore fisheries round our coasts it no longer pays to fish for 
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them ; and because they have been destroyed and the fishermen 
have year by year to go farther afield, or rather afloat, in the pursuit 
of them, it has been argued, on the ex pede Herculem basis, that 
eventually the limit of the fishing grounds and of the supply of fish 
will be reached. 

Not many years ago the lobster and crab fisheries on the East 
Anglian eoasts were seriously threatened through over-fishing, and 
Sir Edward Birkbeck, to whom our sea fisheries generally owe so 
much for wise legislation in their interests, got an Act of Parliament 
passed for restricting and regulating the fishery. But what man 
does in the way of destroying a fishery is child’s play as compared 
with Nature’s work in that direction. Within the last year or two 
a countless octopus army has advanced along the northern coasts of 
France and, for a time at any rate, absolutely destroyed the crab 
and lobster fisheries ; lately we have heard of them on our own south- 
west coast. Some years ago the Menahden fishery of the South- 
Atlantic coast of the United States was almost destroyed by some 
submarine disturbance—for some time ships sailed through a sea of 
dead fish. But not all were mandi and Nature is refilling the 
void she had created. 

Some years ago a strange thing was witnessed on the most 
northerly coast of Scotland. For days a vast army of emaciated cod- 
fish, helpless, exhausted, drifted past with the current; one could 
only conjecture the reason for this pitiful procession. Had the fish 
been driven away from their usual feeding-grounds by the attacks of 
dog-fish or sharks or other sea pirates, or were they simply poor 
neighbours crowded out ? 

Only of very recent years has the subject of marine biology ' been 
studied on any systematised plan, and with any definite object; but 
now that the North Sea has been mapped out for observation by an 
International committee of biologists representing the nations inter- 
ested in its fisheries, British, German, Dutch, Scandinavian, &c., it 
is certain that we shall learn many things we did not know, and 
have to unlearn many things which we thought we knew to be facts, 
but which have proved to be fallacies. 

It would be difficult, for instance, to over-estimate the value of 
the discoveries made last summer by the Norwegian Marine Bio- 
logical Expedition in the steamer Michael Sars, under the direction 
of Dr. Hjort, a most interesting account of which has recently been 
published by another Norwegian biologist, Dr. Knut Dahl. Dr. Dahl 
reminds us that as far back as history extends there have been 

' One of the most recent discoveries of Professor Hensen, the German State 
Marine biologist, is of bacteria which keep the sea fresh by attacking the surplus 
organic matter in it. Other researches in Plankton show that in some places the 
sea is a mass of liquid food, which fish and birds inhale, as it were. Even round the 
Arctic and Antarctic Poles this minute life exists in such a quantity as to permeate 


and colour the seas. 
Vor, L—No. 297 3H 
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accounts of great fluctuations in the results from the Norwegian 
fisheries. In the time of the sons of Eric, the people almost perished 
of starvation owing to a total failure of the fisheries ; they even sold 
their weapons to get food. The fisheries of Norway have always 
been subject to uncertainty, one season bringing a glut of fish to the 
coasts and the next perhaps a dearth of them. But never have the 
fisheries been worked so systematically and extensively as in recent 
times, and never has the sea furnished such a large proportion of 
human food as at present, and never have the complaints that the 
sea would be fished out been so loud as of late. 

It is curious that this cry of the fisheries being destroyed and 
the sea fished out should be loudest at a period when the sea is 
giving us far greater supplies of fish than ever man has had from it 
before. There must be some ground for this persistent protest 
which is heard—last year in England, this year in Germany or 
Scandinavia, and presently we shall hear it again here. It is like 
the warning we in this country hear from time to time of the possi- 
bility of war bringing famine to our shores in place of foreign-grown 
bread. Never were bread and meat and fish and food of all kinds so 
cheap and plentiful as at present. 

According to Dr. Dahl the reason for the fear of exhaustion of 
the sea fisheries rests on incorrect theories, due chiefly to the results 
of scientific investigations of the last forty years. Much the most 
important result in connection with this subject was the discovery, 
during the present generation, that most of our sea-food fish produce 
an enormous number of eggs, several millions, and that these eggs 
after being laid ascend through the water, the milt of the male fish 
ascending with them and fertilising them, and that they develop 
while floating just under the surface of the sea. When hatched the 
young fish is carried about for a time hither and thither by the cur- 
rents until ic comes near the coast, when it seeks the bottom, and 
gradually as it grows older wanders out into the depths. For this 
reason it was said that the young brood of the food-fishes was never 
to be met with elsewhere than in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the coast, where the nets of the trawlers sweep it up and destroy it 
wholesale. 

Remembering, then, on the one hand that the mother fish pro- 
duced an endless number of eggs, and on the other that a great 
proportion of these eggs is swept by the currents so far from land 
that the delicate brood when hatched would have no chance of get- 
ting near any coast, it was supposed that Nature’s object was that 
only a limited number of eggs should survive. The principle of 
reproduction must require these millions of eggs being spread over 
the surface of the sea—the greater part driven out into the sea to 
be destroyed, the smaller number which remained near the coasts 
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to grow to be decimated by enemies and to suffice finally to replace 
their parents in the ordinary course of Nature. 

The aim of Nature in this fish reproduction was only, it was 
supposed, to make good the loss, and this was so from the beginning. 
According to this view, there existed a fixed relation or proportion 
between the numbers of each species, and reproduction only sufficed 
to maintain the balance between them. So soon as a new factor 
appeared, causing increased diminution in the numbers of a species, 
then the balance would be destroyed and could not, without artificial 
help, be set right again. 

The whole theory may be set out thus : 

a is the stock of fish with its chances of reproduction. 

b is the amount caught by man and the destroyed chances of 
reproduction of the fish caught. 

But, as Dr. Dahl points out, if this view was correct, the 
final result of abstracting b from a would long ago have been 0. 
‘No, not yet; but it will come!’ we are told. And in the meantime 
the fisheries exist, and have always existed, and never before were 
such quantities of fish caught as now. 

The untenable nature of the theory referred to has led several 
investigators, as a result of their investigations into marine 
economics, to adopt widely different views and conclusions. In 
Great Britain Professor William C. McIntosh, the leading British 
marine biologist, has strongly supported the view that the resources 
of the sea are practically inexhaustible ; and in Norway Dr. Hjort 
and Dr. Dahl are stout apostles of the more hopeful prospect as 
regards our sea-food supply, and have demonstrated that a dearth of 
fish in some waters arises from the brood being carried away from them 
by currents, but that the great mass of brood on the coasts, and the 
great multitudes of fish which periodically visit them, point to any- 
thing but to a general dearth of fish in the sea. They could not, it 
is true, until recently give any direct proof of the riches of the sea, 
as a vessel and means for investigating the open sea were wanting ; 
but last summer, in the newly built fishing steamer Michael Sars, 
they were able to carry out experiments in the Norwegian seas and 
the Skager Rack, and to make what, in the opinion of Dr. Dahl, 
belongs to the most important zoological discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century, and which justifies the hope tbat we are within 
measurable distance of the solution of many vexed questions in con- 
nection with our fisheries. 


AN UNDREAMT-OF DISCOVERY 


Undoubtedly the most important result of Dr. Hjort’s researches 
was that he found the brood (fry) of all our round food-fishes in 
immeasurable quantities, not dead, as it ought to be in theory, but 

3H 2 
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alive, and spread over the whole Norwegian sea and the Skager Rack. 
No one had the least idea that this was the case. That the young 
of cod, haddock, coal-fish and whiting could live out in the open sea 
would have been considered impossible a year ago. It was thought 
that they were only to be found quite in-shore near the coasts, as 
that was the only place where they had been found. 

Dr. Hijort’s discovery shows that there are many million times 
more young fish in the sea than man had any idea of, and the theory 
that the young brood carried out to sea perished is proved to be a 
fable. Nature is shown in her true light, not as the unnatural step- 
mother destroying all but a favoured few of the brood of our food- 
fishes, but as designing that as great a number as possible should 
come to maturity. We now know that the rearing grounds of the 
young fry are not restricted to certain limited areas near coasts, but 
extend to the open sea itself. We may well exclaim with Spenser— 

Oh! what an endlesse work has he in hand 
Who'd count the sea’s abundant progeny, 
Whose fruitful seed far passeth that on land, 
And also theirs that roame in th’ azure sky, 


So fertile be the floods in generation, 
So vast their numbers, and so numberless their nation. 


In view of this discovery, as Dr. Dahl says, all former speculations 


as to the exhaustibility of our sea fish supply fall tothe ground. 

But it was not only fish brood or fry that Dr. Hjort found in his 
investigations of the North Sea. He made the further remarkable 
discovery that away out in the open sea, where it was several 
thousands of metres in depth, he found fish as it were in layers or 
ocean strata. Some required a line as long as the.\Monument to 
reach down to them, others were in still lower depths which would 
submerge St. Paul’s and the Monument on top, and with many 
thousand feet of water below them. There, in these still and dark 
and hitherto supposed barren regions of the sea, he caught great cod 
and haddock and coal-fish, sometimes in quantities. The importance 
of this discovery is that it proves that not only fish brood, but 
mature fish also, exist out in the ocean, and that what have been 
looked upon as typical ‘ ground fish’ and ‘local’ sorts are to be found 
at other places, as well as near the coasts. Not of least significance 
is the.finding of cod in the deep places of the sea, as in this dis- 
covery we have the key to solve the mystery as to where the cod 
abides when he withdraws from the coasts. In the great cod fisheries 
off the coast of Newfoundland the fishermen find the fish at the 
commencement of the season in April in the shallow water near shore, 
and use lines of thirty or forty feet, increasing the depth as they find 
the fish receding, until they have to fish at over two hundred feet 
for them in December. 

It was formerly supposed that the killing of a cod in roe meant 
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the destruction of more than two million potential cod-fish. Now, 
as Dr. Dahl says, it merely looks like improving the life-chances of 
the progeny of another cod. Formerly it was considered that the 
fish production of the sea was a fixed quantity, which was being con- 
tinually decreased by man’s inroads on it. Now it would appear to 
be an organism on which the attacks of man can make no real 
impression. It seems probable, indeed, that in every second, every 
minute, and every day more fish is produced in the sea than all 
humanity combined could devour in the same time. 

Who knows? At any rate, the marine biological investigators of 
the new century need have no fear that the ocean will not continue 
at least to provide them food for reflection. The more success they 
have like the discovery which Dr. Dahl has described (which applies 
more or less to the whole of the seas of the world), the more will 
Governments, and let us hope ours among them, be inclined to en- 
courage and support their efforts by substantial ‘ grants in aid.’ It 
is a disgrace to our nation, depending so entirely as we do upon the 
sea for our existence, that we do less than almost any nation to en- 
courage and support our fisheries, both inland and sea.’ 

Apart from the question of national defence—for our fishing 
fleets afford the finest recruiting ground for our fighting fleet—no 
one who knows the benefits which the United States of America 


derive from the great National and State Fisheries Departments but 
must regret that the United Kingdom does practically nothing in 
this way beyond providing a gunboat or two for police duty. I do 
not believe in ‘grandmotherly legislation,’ but in a wise national 
development of our natural resources ; such a policy, in fact, as has 
placed America first among the nations. 


R. B. Marston. 


2 A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazctte at Antwerp, writing recently, says: 
‘ Few realise that eight millions sterling is extracted from the North Sea in fish, and 
fewer still, perhaps, that more than half this great sum is secured by England. 
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THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS LAW 


History records few migrations of more curious interest than the 
ebb and flow of religious communities during the last two centuries 
over the face of Western Europe; and of these migrations that 
which has recently taken place in France will probably afford the 
most difficult problem of all to future students. It is the first 
movement of its kind that can in any sense be called voluntary, 
and the only one for which it seems impossible at first sight to 
assign an adequate motive. 

Hitherto such migrations have been made under the stress of force 
majeure. The law of some country, backed very often by a wave 
of popular feeling, has suppressed the religious orders and compelled 
their members unwillingly to seek shelter upon other shores. The 
precedent set by England in 1540, when the broom of the Reforma- 
tion swept them out across the seas, has been followed in other 
countries, with a more or less relentless confiscation of property and 
expulsion of individual members. In all cases they have gone under 
compulsion ; and it is a noteworthy fact that in every case they have, 
sooner or later, returned to the country which ‘expelled them. 
Austria drove them out in 1780 ; ten years later the French Revolu- 
tion made an even more thorough clearance of the monastic orders 
in France; in 1834 they were ejected from Portugal, and their lands 
and houses, all the accumulated wealth of centuries, were put up for 
sale to the highest bidder ; Spain drove them out in 1837, and thirty 
years later, when the persistent law of return asserted itself, drove 
them forth again; in Italy also the expulsion of 1866 had to be 
followed by another in 1873 before the country was free of them. 
Nevertheless, in all these countries, England, Austria, France, 
Portugal, Italy, and Spain, there are large religious communities 
to-day, called by the same names, living under the same rules, and 
very often inhabiting the same houses as they did before the decree 
of banishment went out against them. The monastic idea seems 
inherent in human nature—expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 
Unfortunately, it does not always preclude the presence of failings 
which are also inherent in human nature and, though less harmful 
in the single individual, are apt to display dangerous powers for 
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mischief in the corporate body. The causes that led to expulsion 
have rarely been far to seek. 

The more human of these failings, or rather those which belong 
to the lower side of human nature, are not to be counted among 
those causes to-day. The scandalous life of some religious communities 
in the Pre-Reformation days, both in England and on the Continent, 
is only a story of anow dim and distant past. So, too, are the grind- 
ing tyranny, the extortion, the avarice and greed which made 
the monastic yoke so heavy once upon the necks of the patient 
peasants of Italy and the Peninsula; though in those countries the 
reformation from within was very long in making itself felt. In 
Italy, within a period of five years, no less than 2,255 communities 
were suppressed and their members scattered, and few Italians will 
be found to-day who would say that the deed was ill-done. Even 
Pius the Ninth himself, if the story be true, had little to urge against 
it. ‘It was the devil’s work,’ he is reported to have said, ‘ but 
God will turn it into a blessing. After all, destruction was the only 
way of reform.’ 

Destruction was probably the only road to reform in the case of 
institutions which had grown so old in the abuses that once disfigured 
the monastic life of Italy and Spain. But the case of the French 
monasteries, whose history has been yet more chequered than any 
others, was from the first a very different one. Even in the earlier 
days the French religious communities were truer to the democratic 
ideal which should have always set the monasteries on the side of 
the many oppressed rather than that of the few oppressors. Still 
the wind that drove them forth in the years of the Terror was 
hardly tempered to them, except in the case of the Sceurs de Charité, 
in whose favour a special exception was made. They suffered, as did 
all other ancient institutions, in the wild storm that swept across 
France, and at the beginning of last century few, if any, of the 
male orders were left in the country. With the restoration of the 
monarchy the Dominicans came back also. The Benedictines, the 
Carthusians, and the Trappists followed, though their welcome from 
the Orleanists was but a cold one. The Second Empire, however, 
was more encouraging, and before its fall not only had a large propor- 
tion of the old orders been reinstated in their former homes, but a 
considerable number of new societies had found a footing in the 
country—had found a footing and had begun to exercise an in- 
fluence which could hardly fail to be hostile to the new régime. 

On the first establishment of the Republic, indeed, there seemed 
but little hope of any rapprochement between the clergy in general 
and the new force that had come into power. Their mutual distrust, 
naturally engendered by a very different conception of the principles 
of liberty, could only be strengthened by the lessons of past history. 
The whole Clerical party was unanimous in siding with the avowed 
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enemies of the Republic, and took an active share in the furtherance 
of reactionary schemes. The famous phrase of Gambetta—‘ Le cléri- 
calisme, voila l’ennemi’—was more than justified by the fact that 
neither Monarchists nor Bonapartists need have been feared had it 
not been for that powerful support behind them. More than once 
in those early days the struggle seemed likely to terminate in favour 
of the friends of the Clerical party. The dissolution of the Chamber 
by Marshal de MacMahon on the fateful 16th of May, 1877, might 
well have seemed the first step in their certain return to power. 
The Clericals threw themselves with feverish energy into the ensuing 
five months’ electoral campaign, which ended in their overwhelming 
defeat by the Republicans. The latter, with a huge majority in 
both houses, cannot be blamed! for following up their victory 
and attempting to weaken their enemy by repressive legislation. 
M. Ferry’s Education Bill, depriving the religious orders of any 
participation in public instruction, was not without provocation. 

Nevertheless, the Clerical party would not accept defeat, though 
every year that followed found the Republic more consolidated and 
more firmly settled. The Ralliés might renounce the useless struggle ; 
they would make no compromise. The collapse of Boulanger left 
them undismayed and still resolved to carry the Republic by sudden 
assault whenever a leader should be found. Wiser counsels, how- 
ever, began to prevail elsewhere. The Holy See, though slow to 
acknowledge defeat, could not but perceive the mischief that was 
resulting to its own interests by this persistent support of a lost 
cause, and in 1892 Leo the Thirteenth issued his Encyclical calling 
upon the French clergy to submit and recognise the Republican 
Government as the rightfal masters of France. The letter was not 
received without protest on the part of the secular clergy, but they 
obeyed its mandate, and their loyal acceptance of the existing 
régime has not since wavered. The religious orders still remained 
irreconcilable, stubbornly irresponsive to both the mandate of Papal 
authority and the persuasion of their secular brethren. From this 
date the rift between the two bodies, the orders and the secular 
clergy, began to widen, and the fight still waged by the former to 
grow less creditable to the combatants. The mob of survivors of 
other anti-Republican parties, who call themselves Nationalists, were 
their only allies: and the disgraceful history of the Dreyfus per- 
secution has been the record of their latest campaign. Had only Leo 
the Thirteenth continued to rule absolutely at the Vatican, the story 
of the last six or seven years might have been different ; as it is, the 
Jesuit influence has grown with the failing vigour of the Pontiff, and 
the Papal authority is no longer solely exercised by a wise and 
prudent statesman. 

The religious orders were not amenable to persuasion and they 
could not be coerced, for the Concordat which gave the State 
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control over the episcopacy, and through it the secular clergy, 
gave it no hold upon religious bodies who refused to recognise or 
obey hierarchic chiefs. Even with the secular clergy the law had 
more than once been found wanting when it was evoked. In 
February of this year a change had to be made in the Penal Code 
in order to prevent sedition being preached or otherwise disseminated 
by the French priesthood—the occasion being a pastoral letter 
addressed to his diocese by the Archbishop of Aix and containing an 
open defiance of the Government. As the law stood, the only 
punishment provided for such an offence under Clause 204 of the 
Penal Code was banishment, a penalty which was rendered nugatory 
by its excessive rigour. It was necessary to make a law which 
could be set in force, and one was passed which punished criticism 
of the acts of the supreme authority, either in pastoral letters or 
in pulpit addresses, by imprisonment for a term varying from three 
months to three years—the minor offence of embodying such 
criticism in sermons or letters to the newspapers being punishable 
with a term of from fifteen days to six months. 

Over the secular clergy, then, it was possible to exercise, directly 
or indirectly, some form of legal control; over the religious orders 
there was none, so long as those orders refrained from breaking the 
ordinary enactments of the common law. And, apart from the 
question of legal control, open rebellion is ever more easily dealt 
with than covert sedition, and it was the latter of which the French 
Government had most reason to complain. It was possible to deal 
with such conduct as that of the Assumptionists, who, rendered bold 
by impunity, openly defied all authority in their egregious newspaper 
La Croix. They, at least, could be arraigned before the common 
tribunal and punished by the existing laws. They were so arraigned, 
and suffered banishment. But the sedition that lurked underground 
and never came out into the open, that spent its time and its forces 
in unwearying efforts to undermine and subvert the authority to 
which it had vowed no allegiance, that never lost an opportunity of 
fomenting troubles and stealthily encouraging conspiracy against 
that authority, how could it be dealt with? The question had to 
be solved, for every day increased the danger which rose from its 
neglect. Already wealthy, these communities were rapidly amassing 
more wealth, and the large means at their disposal were almost 
openly used for the furtherance of political ends. Entrusted with 
the education of the children of the most influential classes in 
France, they abused that trust by instilling principles of disloyalty 
to the State which their pupils might some day be called upon 
to serve. Wherever trouble arose, or any conflict in which the 
constituted authority of the State was concerned, they or their 
emissaries were to be found somewhere in the background, watching 
to see if profit might be drawn for themselves by helping tu defeat 
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or thwart the side that the Government seemed to espouse. It 
mattered nothing what was the nature of the case or the justice of 
the cause, whether it was a strike of workmen or the barbarous 
sacrifice of a French soldier to save the credit of his chiefs; their 
restless hands were always plucking at the strings, their busy brains 
were always scheming with ever the same end in view—the defeat, 
the discredit, the ultimate downfall of the régime under which they 
lived. During these last two years they redoubled their efforts. The 
Socialist element in M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Ministry goaded them 
to more desperate endeavours, and filled them with all the energy 
that panic inspires. The word seems to have gone out among them 
—‘ Let us make haste to destroy this Government before it can 
destroy us.’ They would not admit that there was any other course, 
or any way of common life in the same State for the religious order 
and the Socialist. For while the religious order always finds it 
difficult to distinguish between a Republican, a Social Democrat, and 
a Socialist, it can never see any difference at all between a Socialist 
and the devil. 

It must not be supposed that this eagerness to try conclusions at 
all costs inspired all the religious orders alike. A good many 
desired nothing more than to live at peace with the authorities in their 
own country, or, as it is in some cases, the country of their adoption. 
But the more masterful of the orders—as the sequel showed—were 
wont to sweep along the rest in their train, and there can be no 
doubt that the attitude assumed by the former did constitute a 
real menace to the peace of France. Nor could the French 
Government afford to overlook the effect that was being produced 
upon the secular clergy by this more or less open revolt of the 
irregulars. The French bishops, flouted, and finding neither sympathy 
nor redress when they appealed to Rome, were practically being called 
upon to choose between the favour of the Holy See and the duty of 
loyalty which they owed to their new engagements, while the lower 
clergy were being dominated by the wealth and superior position of 
their rivals and, in many places, bullied into a state of submission. 

The Government had to act, and it took the only course which 
could have been dictated by moderation and common-sense. It 
brought in a bill limiting and regularising the right of association. 
Such a bill was no new thing; it was simply one more serious effort 
to solve a problem which had taxed all the ingenuity of French 
legislators for the last thirty years. M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s bill 
was the thirty-third attempt since 1871 at finding a solution. The 
right of association as far as property is concerned is of course easily 
limited and defined, and the provisions of the civil law amply suffice. 
But the right of association where intelligence is concerned, the 
right of men to combine their brains to some common end— 
although it involves a liberty of the subject which should be as 
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jealously guarded by a democratic Government as any other—presents 
at the same time more danger in its misuse and more difficulty in 
its control. It is a significant fact, however, that nearly all the 
thirty-two preceding attempts to frame restrictions have come to 
nothing through the failure to find any limitations for political or lay 
associations which are acceptable to the friends of the religious 
orders. While the Catholic party would be satisfied with nothing but 
the most stringent regulations for political and social associations, 
and all such bodies as the Church loves to confound under one name 
as ‘Freemasons,’ they would hear of nothing short of complete 
exemption for the religious orders themselves. From the very first, 
as M. Waldeck-Rousseau remarked in one of his speeches in the 
Chamber, it was the Catholic party which demanded exceptional 
legislation in favour of the orders. It was not the Government who, 
by proposing such legislation, provoked their justifiable opposition. 
His bill was but one more honest attempt to deal with lay and 
religious bodies alike. 

The best account of the aim and scope of the bill, as far as the 
religious orders are concerned, can be rendered by briefly summaris- 
ing a passage of the eloquent speech which M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
delivered at Toulouse, just a year ago, when announcing the legis- 
lative programme of his Government for the coming session. After 
explaining the way in which political and lay associations generally 
would be affected by the proposed measure, he went on to say that 
the bill had another object, and was intended to combat another 
peril. That peril, he said, could best be described in words that were 
familiar in the records of former Parliaments, as the introduction into 
the State, ‘ under the specious guise of a religious institution, of a 
political corporation the object of which was first to reach complete 
independence and then the usurpation of all authority.’ For his part, 
he protested that he was stirred by no sectarian spirit, but only with 
the same desire that dominated the policy of the Revolution, and 
indeed the whole historical policy of France. He was perfectly 
willing that the fundamental statute which determined the relations 
between the Church and the State should always hold good, and that 
its letter should be interpreted in the broadest spirit of tolerance. 
But there must be guarantees upon one side as well as the other, 
and where could the State look for such guarantees on the side of 
the religious orders? That statute had been framed exclusively for 
the case of the secular clergy, who owed hierarchic obedience to their 
ecclesiastic superiors, not for the case of the dispersed—but not sup- 
pressed—religious orders who owned no authority. And it was from 
these orders that the chief danger was to be apprehended, and with 
them that the State was called upon to deal. Both in the pulpit 
and in the school their voice was drowning that of the secular 
clergy. It was their preaching and their teaching which challenged 
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the most attention. And it was they who, because they defied the 
rule of ecclesiastical authorities, were outside and beyond all State 
control. 

Some people derided the idea that there could be any danger in 
an increase of mortmain which threatened the principle of free circu- 
lation of property. M. Waldeck-Rousseau contended that it was no 
vain imagination. In 1880 the amount of real property held in 
mortmain by religious communities exceeded 700,000,000 francs. 
It was to-day more than a milliard. Calculating on this basis, what 
might not be the amount of mortmain personalty ? 

In his speech delivered in the Chamber of Deputies on the 21st 
of January M. Waldeck-Rousseau defined the aim and scope of the 
bill with still greater emphasis and precision. The bill, he said, was 
entirely based upon the most elementary principles of law ; it merely 
aimed at submitting associations to the regulations common to all con- 
ventions. One had only to look back through past history to see that 
legislation, as regards religious communities, rested entirely on the ne- 
cessity of authorisation, of surveillance, and of the right of dissolution. 


It is said [he continued] that we want to suppress the religious orders, but 
there is no word in the bill to suggest that they are to be suppressed or that no 
new orders can be formed. Our opponents should tell the truth and confess that 
they are protesting against the orders being subjected to the civil law. And if 
these orders are essential to the Church, how is it that the Concordat did not 
restore them or recognise them, instead of speaking only of the secular clergy ? 
In all the infinite variety of religious orders in France I do not know one which 
is intended to assist the labours of the regular clergy, but I find a large number of 
the latter who have fallen under the tyranny of their irregular brethren. 


Examination of those clauses of the bill which particularly affect 
religious associations fully bears out M. Waldeck-Rausseau’s descrip- 
tion of its aims. After defining what constitutes an association, and 
stating that only such associations will be recognised by law as 
conform to the requirements of Article V., it is enacted :-— 


Art. III. That any association founded on a cause or with an object that is 
illicit, contrary to the laws or public morals, or which should have for its aim an 
attack upon the integrity of the national territory or the Republican form of the 
Government, is null and void. 

Art. IV. Any member of an association which has not been formed for 
some definite period can withdraw from it at any time, after payment of all dues 
for the current year, in spite of any rule to the contrary. 

Art. V. Every association which desires to be legally recognised must 
publish, through its founders, the title and object of the association, the place of 
its establishments, and the names, professions and domicile of those who are in 
any way concerned with its administration or management. These declarations 
must be made at the prefecture of a Department or the sub-prefecture of a 
district. Any changes in the administration or modification in their statutes 
must also be reported within three months. 


Article VIII. provides for the punishment, by a fine varying from 
16 to 5,000 francs, of founders, directors, or administrators who 
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illegally maintain or reconstitute an association which has been 
dissolved for contravening articles V. and III. 

Articles X. and XI. provide that associations recognised as of 
public utility may exercise all the rights of civil life which are not 
forbidden in their statutes, but they cannot possess or acquire other 
real property than what is necessary for the avowed object of their 
association. Also, all personal property belonging to members of the 
association must be invested in bonds bearing the name of the owner. 
Such associations can also receive gifts and bequests under the 
conditions which are already defined in the Civil Code. Real estate, 
included in an act of donation or testamentary disposition, which is 
not necessary for the working of the association must be sold within 
the period and after the forms prescribed by the decree which 
authorises acceptance of the gift, the sum thereby realised becoming 
part of the association funds. In no case can they aecept a donation 
of real estate or personal property under the reserve of usufruct for 
the benefit of the donor. 

Under Article XVIII. it is enacted that associations existing at 
the time of the promulgation of the present law, and not previously 
authorised or recognised, must within three months prove that they 
have taken the necessary steps to conform to its prescriptions. In 
case of their dissolution, under the articles of this law, the property 
belonging to members of the association before its formation, or 
since acquired by them by succession, shall be restored. The 
property acquired gratuitously, and not specially assigned by a deed 
of gift to a work of charity, may be reclaimed by the donor, his 
heirs or assigns. After a delay of six months, all property that has 
not been claimed or devoted to some work of charity shall be 
liquidated, and the sum realised set apart to be used by the public 
liquidator according to the Regulation of Public Administration of 
the Law. 

This regulation, which was published about the middle of 
August, defining further the action of the law and fixing the methods 
of its application, certainly leaves no loophole for its evasion. 
Nevertheless it cannot be said, as has been averred by some oppo- 
nents of the law, that it makes its clauses more stringent. What it 
does do, however—and in this lies the real grievance—is to put the 
responsibility of authorisation and subsequent surveillance upon the 
shoulders of the Ordinary, making submission to the Ordinary one of 
the necessary statutes of all religious associations. In other words, 
it subjects to the authority of the bishops all the religious bodies who 
have hitherto claimed canonical exemption. 

Stress has been laid here upon what may be called the financial 
clauses of the law, because it is that aspect of the measure which 
seems to have chiefly occupied the attention of its lay opponents. 
One looks through them in vain for any justification of the charge of 
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wholesale spoliation. Where is the spoliation? The residue of 
property which cannot be claimed under one head or another is not 
likely to be more than a very small portion of the whole, and even 
that residue, according to the Regulation of Administration, will be 
devoted to providing for such members of dissolved orders as are left 
without means of subsistence. The bribe to the working classes 
which the Comte de Mun denounced with such indignation—for in 
the original bill it was suggested that this sum should be devoted to 
an old-age pension fund—would not have been a very heavy one. 
And, if the communities have not been robbed of their property, 
what is the liberty of which they have been robbed? We will not 
do them the injustice to suppose that they protest against Article 
IIT. ; so it can only be the requirements of Article V., as interpreted 
by the Regulation of Administration, that they find impossible to 
accept—namely, the submission of the statutes of their orders to the 
Bishop of the diocese, and the submission of the community itself 
to his surveillance. 

It is impossible to do more here than treat the question on its 
broad merits ; and, after all, it is not necessary to do more than that 
in order to arrive at a fair idea of the justice of their cause. The 
case for the religious orders is set out in the letter addressed by 
Leo the Thirteenth to their superiors on the 29th of June, and in 
the manifesto issued by the Provincials of the French Jesuits on 
the 2nd of October, the eve of their departure from the country. 
With regard to the Papal letter, when one considers the circum- 
stances under which it was written, one is tempted to say frankly 
that it is one of the most discreditable documents ever issued from 
the Vatican. The Pope himself is the one and only head and 
authority acknowledged by the orders, and it was natural that they 
should at once appeal for his guidance in the dilemma which con- 
fronted them. Should. they submit and remain in their homes, or 
should they cling to their claim of canonical exemption—as essential 
to the very life of the order—and go forth into exile? The dilemma 
may have been a cruel one, but not more cruel than the heartless 
ambiguity of the answer returned to them. Not even to save them 
from dissolution will the Pope abate one jot of his pretensions. 
‘We emphatically reprobate such laws,’ he writes, ‘because they 
are contrary to natural and evangelical right, and to the absolute 
right of the Church to found religious institutions exclusively 
subject to its authority.’ That, at least, is an intelligible position, 
and one expects that a counsel of ‘no surrender’ will follow, and 
that His Holiness will take the responsibility of this deplorable 
resolution upon his own shoulders. But he does nothing of the 
kind. He neither gives them permission to conform, nor will he 
expressly withhold it. He simply leaves the responsibility of the 
choice upon the separate communities, and at the same time makes 
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the way of submission more difficult than before. Nor is any 
assistance given them in the advice, subsequently tendered to such 
congregations as may elect to submit, to follow a course which is 
neither very practicable nor very honest. These communities are 
told that, if they do conform, they should do so with mental 
reservations. There is no necessity to submit the ancient rules and 
constitutions of their orders, which have already been approved by 
the Holy See, to the scrutiny of the Ordinary ; a synopsis of statutes 
can easily be prepared for his satisfaction. Nor, in promising him 
obedience, is it necessary to understand more by that obedience 
than is conformable with the character of each institution, for they 
need only give such submission to the episcopal authorities of 
France as is already exacted by the provisions of existing laws. 

Even were the communities willing to follow the disingenuous 
course traced for them by their Spiritual Head, the French Govern- 
ment would hardly let itself be hoodwinked by such subterfuges. 
But, for the moment, that is not the question. The main point is 
this. The Holy See is indifferent to all considerations except one— 
the exemption of the religious orders from canonical law and their 
direct allegiance to the Pope. The infringement of this exemption 
prevents the Papal sanction being given to their submission. Once 
subject to episcopal authority in France, they become a part of the 
Gallican Church and are useless for the purposes of the Vatican, 
which, in its turn, is completely indifferent henceforth to their 
fate. 

The farewell address of the Jesuit Provincials puts this point 
even more clearly. After declaring that they cannot seek authorisa- 
tion under conditions which violate an essential right of the Church 
they continue : 


In making this declaration, far be it from us to condemn those of our brethren 
in the religious life who think fit to take another course. We know how full of 
anguish is the deliberation. Forced to choose between two evils, both very 
serious—between the ruin of every kind which must follow upon abstention, and, 
on the other hand, the profound infringement made by the law on the prerogatives 
of the Church no less than on personal liberty—hesitation is explicable, and the 
Supreme Pontiff himself, under certain reservations, has allowed the communities 
the opportunity of choice. Several of them think they are able to find a formula 
of reconciliation satisfying the Government without sacrificing the rights of the 
Holy See. As for us, between the Government, which persists in requiring as a 
preliminary condition of authorisation the abandonment by the communities of 
canonical exemption, and the Holy See, which declares itself ‘unable to allow the 
disregard or diminution of the direct and immediate exercise of its supreme authority 
over the religious ordere or institutes,’ we confess, with all the ecclesiastics who have 
taken the path of exile or have dispersed, that we cannot discover a formula of 
reconciliation. 


In plain words, the enemy, to whom the Holy See will not allow 
them to surrender and they themselves are so unwilling to submit, 
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is not the French Government, but the French Church. It is not 
the inquisition of the civil anthorities which they dread, but the 
supervision of ecclesiastic authority in France; and they are fleeing, 
not from the tyranny of the Government, but from fature subordina- 
tion to the bishops. 

It is well to remember that this is the real point at issue when 
one is moved to a symputhetic pity for the dispersed communities. 
For the Jesuits, the Assumptionists, and some of the Passionist com- 
munities, pity in any case is uncalled for; they provoked the storm, 
and have only suffered a just retribution. As for the Jesuits, their 
parting shot is an aggravation of their original offence, for they have 
the least right of any to pose as champions of the Church whose 
recognised representatives in France they have never ceased from 
thwarting and hindering ; nor can one see any merit in their choice 
of martyrdom, for it is fairly certain that the French Government, if 
it were well advised, would refuse them authorisation. They have 
been active beyond all their fellows in attempting to establish for the 
Holy See that «imperium in imperio which seems to be sought as a 
compensation for the loss of temporal power. If there were any 
doubt in the mind of a candid inquirer as to the reality of the danger 
which M. Waldeck-Rousseau wished to avert, it should be removed 
by the utterances of the Jesuits and the Holy See itself. And in 
this matter it is instructive to look at the policy pursued by the 
Vatican and the Jesuits in Spain. In that country the whole weight 
of their influence is thrown into the support of the ruling dynasty 
and the Liberal Government upon which that dynasty rests ; indeed, 
the Holy See has gone far in conferring marks of its favour upon 
the Spanish Crown. The secret sympathy of the Spanish Church, 
however, is largely Carlist, for the reason that Carlism spells reaction 
and the restoration of Church privileges and rights which have 
suffered grievous diminution during the last half-century. How is 
it, then, that Vatican sympathy is not upon the same side? The 
explanation lies in the whole history of the Spanish Church, which 
has ever shown a sturdy independence of Roman dictation, and in 
the days of its strength was wont to be openly insubordinate. To 
the Holy See it seems more desirable that the Spanish Church should 
remain crippled, poor, and weak, while its own political influence 
grows great, than that its influence should wane because the Church 
of Spain recovered its former strength. 

Though one can feel no sympathy with the Jesuits, or with the 
communities whose political activity has been conspicuous of late 
years, it is impossible not to sympathise with others. One cannot 
think of Solesmes without a pang, of the vast pile that lies empty 
and deserted once more, and of the silence that has again fallen on 
the famous choir ; or without bitterness, even, of the forlorn group of 
nuns standing outside the inhospitable door of the Avila convent. 
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How many other bewildered, helpless women, one wonders, are now 
wandering about Europe, seeking shelter and being denied? Why 
should these poor women, whose life spent in devotion to others has 
utterly unfitted them to take care of themselves, be sacrificed and 
turned out on the world when it needed but one word from the 
headquarters in Rome to stay their going? One can only suppose 
that the permission to seek authorisation was withheld in their case 
in order to give a touch of pathos to the exodus, and make the action 
of the French Government appear odious. For it is impossible to 
escape from the conviction that permission has been privately given 
and withheld according to some preconceived plan. The Dominican 
Sisters of Dijon remain, while those of Chatellerault depart. The 
Carthusians of the Grande Chartreuse remain alone; all their other 
communities are broken up. The Benedictines, the Augustins, the 
Redemptorists, the Carmelites, are all divided, some of their com- 
munities seeking authorisation, others dispersing in search of another 
home. In some cases it is noteworthy that the French Church has 
intervened and pleaded successfully on their behalf. In the depart- 
ment of Lozére all the religious communities, 180 in number, have 
yielded to the solicitations of the Bishop of Mende and complied 
with the law. In Bourges all but two have sought authorisation, 
and Bourges is a hotbed of socialism. Another Bishop, of Arras, is 
reported to have interfered successfully on behalf of some of the 
Carmelites. If so many of the communities have been able to 
submit to the law, why is it impossible for others of the same order 
to do so? 

It is significant that almost all the religious orders have left some 
community behind to represent them; for the possession of one 
establishment in the country will greatly facilitate the return of 
other members of that order in the future. The possibility of such 
a return inevitably suggests itself, since there is no reason why 
the present exodus should have more permanent results than the 
many that have taken place before. In the meantime it is only fair 
to put the responsibility for all the trouble and distress that it has 
involved upon the right shoulders, and those do not belong to the 
French Government. 

WILFRANC HUBBARD. 


Vor, L—No. 297 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A VISIT TO THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


THE country, other than our colonies whether Crown or self-governing, 
where British interests bear a larger proportion to native or foreign 
interests than in any other part of the world, and where the aggregate 
of British investments in industrial concerns is enormously great, is 
unquestionably the Argentine Republic. 

When a few months ago I contemplated a visit to Buenos Ayres, I 
was under the impression, shared I think by many, if not most, people 
in the City of London, that the Republic was still under a black 
cloud, that ever since the financial crash of 1891 it had been suffering 
from deep and well-merited depression, and that Englishmen, having 
learned by experience how dangerous were investments there, had 
prudently abstained from committing themselves further in a com- 
munity of defaulters. 

It was a surprise to me to find that there was practically no sign of 
any commercial depression in Argentina, but very much the reverse, 
that during the last ten or twelve years there has been greater progress 
made by the country in every direction than ever before during the 
same length of time, and that while no more loans have been brought 
out and subscribed for by unwary investors in Europe, on behalf of 
the Argentine Government or its various provinces and munici- 
palities, there has been a continuous stream of capital from England, 
to be expended on railways, tramways, and other industrial concerns 
of all kinds, under the management and control of Eaglishmen, and 
further that there is every reason to believe that these investments 
have been wisely made and are making or will make a good return. 

Certain it is that during the last twelve years the population of 
the great province of Buenos Ayres and of its capital has nearly 
doubled, and that vast extensions and improvements have been made in 
the city, which now contains a population of over 800,000. Accounts 
published of it twelve years ago state that its houses with few ex- 
ceptions were then single-storeyed, that its streets were ill-paved and 
very rough to travel on. In the short interval a great proportion of 
the houses have been raised to four or five storeys. The streets have 
everywhere in the more central parts been paved with asphalte or 
wood. Tramways have been laid down every street with one single 
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exception, the Bond Street of Buenos Ayres, too narrow for the 
purpose. A splendid new avenue of 120 feet in width has been 
driven at great cost through the centre of the city for a distance of 
one mile, and is already lined by palatial hotels and commercial 
buildings. Several other avenues have been laid out in new 
quarters. Quite a number of open spaces have been provided and 
have been laid out in beautiful gardens. The harbour works designed 
by Sir John Hawkshaw, and carried out by the late Mr. Walker, have 
been completed and are a splendid achievement by British capital, 
of which any port might be proud. Nothing surprised me more 
than the number of large houses, evidently the residences of persons 
with great incomes, on a scale which very few capitals can compete 
with. It is said, indeed, that there are many hundreds of millionaires 
living in Buenos Ayres (reckoned in dollars, I presume), and there is 
every appearance to justify this. The city is up to the latest date in 
every respect, in trams, mostly electric, in electric lighting, in tele- 
phones, in clubs, churches, and theatres. There are 160 miles of 
tramways under charge of ten different companies, mainly provided 
by British capital. 

Outside the city, railways have heen pushed in every direction. 
They are practically all provided by British capital, and are under 
British management. Their mileage has been nearly doubled in the last 
twelve years, and there is every indication that the increase will be 
relatively greater in the future, for the country is filling up and 
railway accommodation is the first condition of its progress. Let me 
take as an illustration the Great Southern Railway of Buenos Ayres, 
which serves the whole of that great province south of the capital, a 
vast district of which it has practical monopoly. It has a length of 
more than 2,000 miles, with Buenos Ayres as its port at one end, and 
Bahia Blanca, a growing port destined to be the Liverpool of the 
country, at the other end. This company besides adding continually 
to its mileage is constructing docks at Buenos Ayres, and docks and 
wharves at Bahia Blanca. It has a traffic beyond what its present 
rolling-stock and the means of moving it can deal with. Immense 
stacks of wheat in bags encumbered, while I was there, most of its 
stations, and could not be cleared in less than three or four months. 
The company with already 20 millions of capital is asking the British 
public for three more millions in the present year, and must be con- 
tinually extending its works in order to sustain its monopoly-—with 
every confidence that the receipts will pay the interest on the new 
capital. The same may be said of the numerous other railway com- 
panies with lines running north and west. If for a time after the 
crash of 1891 some of them were unable to pay dividends, the crisis 
has already passed away, and present experience justifies the antici- 
pation of their promoters. These companies appear to be on good 
terms with the authorities and to have no difficulty in obtaining the 
312 
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necessary powers for extensions. Their night services are remarkably 
well provided with sleeping cars and restaurants. 

What strikes one as remarkable and anomalous is that these 
railway companies, financed and controlled by boards of directors in 
England, and under the care of British managers and engineers, can 
raise additional capital when required on debentures with interest 
under 4 per cent., and that their shares can be bought at a price which 
pays little over 4 per cent. to investors. On the other hand, the 
Federal Government, with all the resources of this great country, 
and with such a certainty of future progress, cannot raise money at less 
than about 6 per cent., while the credit of provincial and municipal 
authorities is at a very much lower ebb. The difference is due to 
the superior credit of the British companies and to the confidence of 
investors that the railways will be honestly and capably managed, 
and that the interest on the debentures will be secure. There can, 
however, be no reason why the credit of the Federal Government 
should not be at least as good. Its present debt of about 87,000,000/., 
though large, is not excessive having regard to the wealth and 
prospects of the country. It may be confidently assumed that its 
population and wealth will double in the next fifteen years. The 
debt might easily have been raised at 4 per cent. or even less, if 
there had been confidence in the financial stability of the Govern- 
ment, and the burden would in such case be one third less than it 
now is. It is a case where experience proves that honesty is the 
best policy. 

The present Government, through the President, General Roca, 
and the late Finance Minister, Sefior Berdue, had till lately done 
their best to restore and maintain the credit of the country, by 
restricting the issue of paper money and keeping the price of gold 
stable, and by otherwise showing a determination to keep faith with 
its creditors. The recent withdrawal, however, by the Government 
of its scheme for the unification of the Federal Debt, and the forced 
resignation of Sefior Berdue and others of the Ministry, at the 
instance of an insignificant and factious émeute in the streets of 
Buenos, which should have been easily put down by the police, have 
again shown the instability of the financial system of the Republic, 
and have caused a renewal of distrust in Europe. If a sound 
financial policy could be maintained for a few years we might con- 
fidently expect to see a great rise in the value of Government bonds, 
and that the disparity between them and railway debentures would 
disappear. It will be many years, however, before provincial and 
municipal bonds, in respect of which default occurred for many years, 
followed in many cases by compositions at very great sacrifice to the 
bondholders, and in some scandalous cases still maintained, will rise 
to a point where there will be inducement to these bodies to borrow 
again, and to British investors to lend again. It will be the interest 
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of both to abstain from increase of their relations as debtor and credi- 
tor in the future. There is every distinction between money lent and 
borrowed for the purpose of industrial enterprises, such as railways 
and tramways, and money lent to local authorities, ostensibly to be 
expended on improvements, but too often finding its way into corrupt 
hands. What the total indebtedness of Argentina is to England or 
to Europe, it is difficult to estimate. It has been stated to be 
250,000,000/. The account includes, so far as England is concerned, 
not only Government bonds, provincial and municipal bonds, railway 
and tramway shares and debentures, but a vast number of miscellaneous 
investments, such as banks and loan companies, money lent on mort- 
gage through private agencies, and landed property. It is impossible 
to ascertain how many landed properties belong to Englishmen. The 
number must be very considerable and is constantly increasing. In 
the north in the province of Tucuman there are many sugar planta- 
tions owned and planted by Englishmen. In the extreme south, in 
Patagonia, there are very large sheep runs in the same position, and 
in many of the best parts of the provinces of Buenos Ayres and 
Santa Fé, English owners of estancias are numerous. The interest 
and profits on these investments have to be remitted to England, and 
must form a very large item in the international account. It might 
be very embarrassing to the country to have to pay all this in gold 
if it were not that there is a continual increase of British invest- 
ments in the country which constitute a very large item on the 
other side of the account. Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
annual indebtedness to England in the shape of interest and 
dividends is 8,000,000/., and it cannot be less. If fresh capital 
is advanced each year on the average of 4 millions, only the 
difference of 4 millions has to be remitted in gold or in produce 
valued at that amount. 

There is a very large community of English people at Buenos Ayres 
—said to number 25,000. Others are to be found in considerable 
numbers in cities such as Rosario and Cordoba, and there are sprink- 
lings of them in most rural parts of Argentina. In Buenos Ayres the 
best evidence of the number of Englishmen consists in the churches, 
clubs, playgrounds, and charitable societies, of which there is a very 
long list. These numbers include very few, if any, labouring men in 
the ordinary sense of the term, or even small farmers. Such men can- 
not compete with Italians, who form the main body of immigrants and 
who do the greater part of the manual labour of the country. It is 
said that Italians form one half the population of Buenos Ayres. The 
great bulk of the colonists, as they are called, the men who are the 
pioneers of cultivation and who break up the pampas lands for wheat 
and maize, and then move onward, are also from the same country. 
Many thousands of Italians also cross the sea every year for the harvest 
in Argentina and return home when it is over. The high wages they 
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get are small fortunes as compared with the wretchedly low rates in 
Italy. The Englishmen who come to the country are men of business, 
managers, engineers, agents, clerks, bailiffs, &c. Great numbers of 


estancias owned by Argentines are managed by Englishmen and - 


Scotchmen. The British banks, as a rule, employ English clerks to 
the extent of one half of their staff. This class appears to be rather 
overstocked, and having regard to the cost of living, the pay is low 
and the prospects not very bright, especially to those who will not 
learn the language of the country. 

The wealth of the country consists wholly in its agricultural 
products—its sheep, cattle, horses, wheat and maize. In the extreme 
north of the country near Mendoza excellent wine is produced, and 
there is a district where sugar cane is grown. But these are the 
exceptions, and the main products of the great alluvial treeless plain 
extending over three-fourths of the country and watered by the great 
rivers of Parana, Uruguay, and Paraguay, are cattle, sheep, and grain. 
For the most part the land is owned in great blocks of from five to 
twenty or even fifty square leagues, each league consisting of 6,600 
acres. The value of this land varies very greatly. In the neighbour- 
hood of Buenos Ayres or other cities such as Rosario or Santa Fé, 
it has already attained a high value. At a further distance the 
value largely depends on its distance from a railway station and 
whether it is suitable for the growth of the celebrated alfalfa grass. 

Three great economic developments have taken place in Argentina 
during the last few years which are largely responsible for the 
increase of its wealth. The first is the enormous increase in the 
cultivation and export of wheat. It is difficult to believe that twenty 
years ago the country did not produce enough of this cereal for its 
own consumption, and that it actually imported in 1880, 177,000 
tons. In 1893 it exported 1,090,000 tons, and in 1899, 2,273,000 
tons, and the cultivation now extends to 8,500,000 acres. It is esti- 
mated that at least twenty times this area is suitable for the cultivation 
of wheat. The second is the great extension of the valuable alfalfa 
grass, or lucerne. The value of this product has only been generally 
recognised during the last twelve or fifteen years. It has been found 
that where there is water from five to ten metres below the surface, 
as is the case over very large areas of the Provinces of Buenos Ayres 
and Cordoba, this plant sends down its roots, often as thick as one’s 
arm, and draws from it moisture, which makes the alfalfa independent 
toa great extent of rain on the surface. Under these favourable 
conditions the plant becomes perennial. Even after long droughts 
it remains green. It produces four or five and often more full 
crops in the year. In the winter it dies down and another natural 
grass takes its place, so that there is always feed. A field in alfalfa 
carrivs four or five times more cattle and sheep than when in natural 
grass, and the cattle are double in weight. For the most part 
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cattle and sheep or even pigs are turned into the alfalfa to feed and 
fatten upon it. In such case a part of the great fields are left in 
the natural grass, as the alfalfa is too moist for the cattle to lie on. 
_They feed on the alfalfa and then repose on the dryer natural grass. 
Fifteen years ago the area laid down with this plant was inconsider- 
able. In 1891 there were 1,500,000 acres of it, and in 1893 
3,000,000 acres. Since then it has enormously extended. The land 
must be cultivated for three years in wheat before being sown with 
alfalfa, in order to get rid of the coarser natural grasses. The extent 
of land suitable for alfalfa is enormous. On the best land, where the 
water is from five to ten metres below the surface, the plant is 
perennial. In some parts the plant will only last for seven years and 
must then be ploughed up. In other parts where the soil is heavy 
cattle cannot be turned into it, and the alfalfa, if grown, must be cut 
for hay. There can be no doubt that the extended growth of alfalfa 
has greatly increased the production of beef and mutton and is 
giving rise to a great export of hay. The third recent development is 
in the export of frozen meat. This has greatly increased the last 
two years, since the prohibition of the import to England of live 
cattle and sheep from Argentina, in consequence of the existence 
of foot and mouth disease. For the time this prohibition has 
raised the price of meat in England, but the increase of the frozen 
meat trade will soon supply the deficiency and will cause prices to 
fall again. Improvement is also rapidly taking place in Argentine 
wool, and it is now being imported more largely into England. The 
production has reached a total greatly in excess of that in Australia. 
Everything points to an enormous agricultural production in Argen- 
tina and to its being a serious competitor with the United States 
in wheat and meat, and with Australia in wool. 

I paid a visit during the week before Easter, when no business was 
transacted at Buenos Ayres, to the largest existing property in the 
country, that of the Curumalan estancia, in the southern part of the 
province of Buenos Ayres, and distant about 300 miles from the 
capital. Theareaoftheestateisenormous. It consists of 108 square 
leagues, or over 700,000 acres, equal to many an English county. Itis 
intersected by the Great Southern Railway, and has four stations of 
that line within its limits. The estancia had its origin in a dubious 
transaction. It was a concession about twenty years ago by the Pro- 
vincial Government to a cavalry officer, at an almost nominal price, 
on the condition that he was to stock it with 50,000 mares, for the 
purposeof supplying remounts forthe Argentinearmy. This officer is 
said to have complied with the obligation by detraining from the rail- 
way the same lot of horses many times over at the various stations on 
the property. He was thus enabled to complete the purchase, and 
later he sold the property to a well-known Irish speculator. This 
gentleman added to it an adjoining estancia belonging to the notorious 
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Mr. Langworthy. He then formed a joint stock company and vested 
the property in it. The Curumalan company borrowed in London 
immense sums through a well-known English firm. A first series of 
debentures of 500,000/. at 7 per cent. was issued by this firm and 
was taken up in London, and the proceeds, or so much of them as was 
realised by the company, were expended in improvements on the 
property, in dividing it into fields of from 100 to 500 acres fenced 
with barbed wire, in erecting farm buildings and in buying stock. An 
issue of a second series of debentures of 500,000/. was then attempted 
by the same London firm, but without success, in consequence of the 
sudden collapse in Argentine securities about twelve years ago. The 
proceeds of this advance by the London firm appear to have been 
handed over to the Irish speculator, the main shareholder, who 
speedily lostthe money in wild speculations and became insolvent. The 
London firm, as holders of the second debentures, and as mortgagees of 
a majority of the shares, have virtually become owners of the property, 
or at least have a commanding interest in it, subject to the payment 
of interest of the first debentures. The estancia is under the general 
control of Mr. Pasman, the chairman of the company, and is locally 
managed by an Englishman. 

About one-fourth of the property has been set apart for colonists, 
and is in course of being sold to immigrants in lots of about 240 
acres. The purchasers have been largely Russians, as they are 
called. They appear, however, to be Germans by race and language, 
who were established in Russia about 120 years ago, under the pro- 
mise of the Tsar that for 100 years they would not be subject to 
conscription, and would be allowed to retain their religion and 
language. On the expiration of the 100 years the Russian Govern- 
ment extended conscription to them and began to interfere with 
their schools and churches. This caused large numbers of them 
to emigrate. They have bought land from the Curumalan Company 
and have established four or five villages where they have their own 
churches and schools. The Argentine Government does not interfere 
with them except to the extent of requiring that Spanish shall be 
taught in the schools as well as the German language. The houses 
of these colonists are clean and comfortable, but the people are dirty 
in appearance. They are said to be thrifty and to have saved money. 
Another colony consists of Frenchmen, and a third was formed by 
emigrants from Wales, but the Welshmen did not succeed and have 
been replaced by Russians and Basques. 

During the last four or five years the Company have let large 
areas of land, in the parts where they retain ownership, to these 
colonists for wheat cultivation during a limited time. It has been 
discovered that when the rough pasture land covered with pampas 
grass and other coarse grasses is ploughed, and cultivated for three 
successive years in wheat, and is then allowed to fall back into grass, 
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it will carry double the number of sheep and cattle as compared with 
what it did before being broken up. 

The coarser grasses are got rid of by cultivation. The pampas 
grass, which the cattle and sheep will not eat, disappears, and other 
and finer grasses grow and nourish a larger stock of cattle and sheep. 
Between one third and one fourth of the property other than that 
set apart for sale is now let inthis way. The colonists come from their 
distant villages and encamp on the land thus let to them. They erect 
small turf cabins and live there for Some weeks during the harvest 
time and till they have ploughed the land. They bring with them 
their horses and their machinery for ploughing and reaping. As I 
drove through the country in the month of April I saw a great deal 
of ploughing. A boy of fifteen was in one case riding an American 
sulky plough with four light horses. He was driving it at a great 
pace, and was said to plough four acres in the day, with two relays of 
horses. The plough only turns up four inches of soil. The yield is 
said to be about three quarters to the acre. After three years of 
cultivation this falls off and it is found better to let the land fall back 
into grass for six or seven years, when the process of wheat cultiva- 
tion may be repeated. The tenants pay about 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per 
acre for each year, and the rent thus obtained is nearly sufficient to 
pay the interest on the first debentures, about 30,000/. a year. The 
Company does not itself cultivate any of its land. It devotes itself 
wholly to cattle, horses, and sheep. The wheat grown by the 
colonists is very small in the grain, but hard. It might be greatly 
improved by the use of better seed, but the colonists have refused to 
make the change, even when offered good seed in exchange by the 
manager. They will not incur the cost of conveying it from the 
station. Neither are they willing to improve the breed of their cattle, 
horses or sheep. 

The Company does not at present grow any of the alfalfa 
grass or lucerne. The land appears to be too heavy for turning out 
cattle to feed on this grass and the Company cannot afford labour 
for cutting it for hay. The estancia is stocked by 200,000 sheep, 
40,000 cattle and 17,000 horses. Inthe accounts the horses are valued 
at an average of about 4/. 10s.a head, sheep at 10s., and the cattle at 4/. 
The Company has spent very large sums in buying horses and cattle 
of the best blood in England. They have 485 bulls, pure shorthorns, 
Holstein and Polled Angus, besides numerous others of mixed breeds. 
They have 45 stallions, Clydesdales or shire horses, and 10 thorough- 
breds, in addition to great numbers of the country breed. They are 
thus gradually improving the breed of their live stock. At one of the 
stations on its property the Company has erected a very large flour mill 
with all the latest and best improvements. The machinery for grinding 
was imported from Switzerland, the engines from Saxony. The cos- 
mopolitan character of the country may be estimated from the fact 
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that the manager of the mill is of Spanish blood, the chief engineer 
is an Italian, the second engineer a Frenchman, the accountant an 
Englishman, and the book-keeper a Dane. Mr. Pasman, himself an 
Argentine of American descent, told me that the Company employed 
the best men they could find irrespective of their nationality. 
Englishmen, he said, did not do well in the lower classes of employ- 
ment ; they are too independent and too frequently given to drink. 
On the other hand they produce the best men for positions of high 
trust, as they can generally be rélied on for honesty. About sixty 
Englishmen are employed on the estancia in various capacities, chiefly 
as sub-agents and cattle managers, and some few as shepherds; there 
are about 240 other employés of all nationalities, Italians, Argentines, 
Basques, Frenchmen, Germans, Russians. The local manager 
receives a salary of 700/. a year with a house and living. The sub- 
managers receive about 300/. a year with house and food. The 
shepherds are paid 35/. to 40/. a year with an allowance of 8 sheep 
per month for food. Each one lovuks after about 2,000 sheep. I 
spent four days at this estancia in company with Mr. Pasman and 
the local manager. The house was comfortable and the fare ex- 
cellent. We spent the time in driving each day great distances 
over the property. The weather was fine, but the wind strong and 
keen. The wind is a great impediment to planting on any scale. 
Young trees have to be protected against it, but when established 
they grow quickly and well. One of the days was devoted to seeing 
large numbers of horses. Some of them were caught by the lasso 
and were mounted for the first time by the employés of the 
Company. 

I was not able to visit estancias in other parts of the country, 
but in fact there is little variation in them, except in size. The 
country is nearly everywhere the same. Three-fourths of it consists of 
a level alluvial plain three times the size of France. It is treeless, 
except where a few trees have been planted round the residences. The 
buildings consist mostly of low bungalows surrounded by verandahs. 
I learned more of the condition of different parts of the country 
from conversations with many landowners whom I met. The follow- 
ing notes may be of interest. 


A. B., a British ex-officer of artillery, bought, in partnership with 


a brother officer, an estancia of one league in the province of Santa Fé, about eight 
hours by rail from Buenos Ayres and one and a half miles from a station. The 
property had a good house upon it and was already divided into eighteen fields. The 
whole of it was also already laid down in alfalfa. The price given for the property 
was 12,000/., and 15,000/. has been expended on stocking it with cattle and sheep. 
The land is of excellent quality and the alfalfa is perennial there. There are 2,000 
breeding cattle on this property, besides a large number of sheep, horses, steers, &c. 
The owners go in for superior breeds of cattle, and say that the better the cattle the 
higher is the profit of the farm. They complain much of the recent prohibition 
of the import of cattle and sheep from England. This, they say, is a great impedi- 
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ment to progress of the Argentine agriculture. Although they have only been in 
possession of their farm six years, they are already making fifteen to twenty per 
cent. on their outlay, and confidently expect an even better return. Their property 
has also already greatly increased in value. There are many other English owners 
of estancias within reach of them, and they have no lack of neighbours. They 
have no difficulty in getting on with the natives. Local taxation, they say, is very 
light, and they make no complaint of the authorities. The climate is hot in 
summer but quite bearable and very healthy. Life is very enjoyable. They have 
plenty to do in riding about the property superintending the work. There is no 
difficulty in getting Italian labourers. 


Senor A ,an Argentine gentleman of good position, told me that 


he is the owner of about eighty leagues of land in four or five different parts of the 
country, but all in good alfalfa districts. He has an income of about 100,000/. 
a year. Of his land about 6 leagues only as yet is laid down in alfalfa. This 
year he will add another three leagues and he intends to increase it very greatly. 
It is only within the last eight years that the enormous advantage of the alfalfa 
has been generally recognised. He has done much to improve the breed of cattle 
and sheep on his farms, and has spent large sums in buying prize bulls and rams in 
England. 


Mr. G owns thirteen leagues of land about ten hours from 


Buenos Ayres by rail. Of this, three leagues are under alfalfa. It is his intention, 
he said, to lay down the whole, or nearly the whole, of it with this valuable plant. 
For this purpose it is necessary to plough the land, and cultivate it in wheat for three 
years. Three leagues are now being dealt with in this way by Italian colonists. 
A league of land under the natural grass will support only 1,000 head of cattle, 
when under alfalfa it will earry 4,000 or 5,000 head, or even 6,000, and the cattle 
are doubled in weight from 300 to 600 kilos. At present he has 18,000 cattle and 
25,000 sheep on the farm. He expects to raise the number of cattle to 40,000. 
The farm is divided by fences of barbed wire into fields of about eighty acres, and 
there are thirty American windmills on it to raise water for the cattle. Part of 
each field is left in natural grass, as the cattle cannot lie on the alfalfa, which is 
too damp for them. They feed on the alfalfa and then repose on the drier natural 
grass. The farm is now worth about 160,000/., or 12,000/. per acre. There is an 
excellent house upon it. Mr. G—— resides in London, and only visits the farm 
every three or four years. He has a manager to whom he pays 500/. a year and a 
share of the profits, which he estimates at a rate which makes the remuneration 
between 1,500/. and 2,000/. A great deal of capital has been laid out, and Mr. G 

now gets about 6 per cent. on the value of his land and the capital. He expects 
to make 25,000/. a year from it, when the whole is laid down in alfalfa. Mr. G—— 
isalso chairman of a great company in London which owns thirteen large estancias 
varying from ten to twenty leagues, mostly in Uruguay. The company pay their 
managers about 500/. to 600/. a year. They are nearly all Englishmen. On some 
of these farms the alfalfa will only last for seven or eight years. On others it is 
perennial. The improvements in this respect have been mainly effected by 
English and Germans. The Argentine landowners are content to get what they 
can out of the land—farming in the old fashion, and as a rule don’t improve 
the breed of cattle. There is great opening, he says, for Englishmen with capital 
of from 5,000/. to 10,0002. Very good land for alfalfa can be bought within a 
reasonable distance of a railway for 6,500/. per league of 6,600 acres, or about 
ll. per acre. It costs 5,000/. to lay down a league of land in alfalfa. Mr. G—— 
has found no difficulty in dealing with the Government or with the local officials. 
If difficulty is experienced in this respect, it is generally the fault of Englishmen 
who come out knowing nothing of the language, and not trying to learn it, and 
adopting an overbearing and irritating tone to the natives. 
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Mr. D , an English merchant at Buenos Ayres, born in the 


country, and therefore an Argentine by the law of the country. He is, however, 
thoroughly English, or rather Scotch, in feeling, and even speaks with a Scotch 
accent. His father bought, in 1870, 200 leagues of land at a cost of 80/. per league. 
On the death of the father a few years ago, the property was divided among his 
children and grandchildren in accordance with the Argentine law. Some own three 
leagues, others twenty to thirty. Mr. D—— owns himself eight leagues, one half of 
which he is gradually selling to Italian colonists in farms of 200 acres; the other 
half he intends to keep in his own hands. He agrees with others that a league of 
land suitable for alfalfa can be bought for 5,000/. to 6,000/., and that it costs 
5,000/. to prepare it for this product. Mr. D spoke in very desponding terms 
on the prospects of British tradein Argentina. He said already much of it had been 
lately displaced by Americans and Germans. All the old and formerly wealthy 
British firms had disappeared with two exceptions. They would not consult the 
wants of the people. They insisted on jogging on in the old grooves. Germans 
came in, and sent agents all over the country, made great efforts to ascertain the 
wants of the people, and undersold the old firms, who, with two exceptions, have 
been ruined. He complained of the number of young men who came out from 
England with university educations, knowing nothing of business or of the language 
of the country, expecting to find everything easy for them, sauntering down to 
office at ten o’clock and leaving again to play at tennis or cricket in the afternoon. 
The German clerks begin business at seven o'clock in the morning and have a far 
keener eye for business. Mr. D was taking two sons to England for education, 
but nothing would induce him to send them to the English public schools or universi- 
ties. He considered they would be ruined for purposes of business by their educa- 
tion, and by the habits they would pick up there, 


Mr. M , a sturdy Scotchman, came to Argentina in 1865, now 


owns several large estancias, and is a very wealthy man. One of his properties is 
on the banks of the Rio Negro, in the southern part of the country, another adjoins 
to Curumalan. He does not grow any alfalfa at present. He fully confirmed all 
that the previous speakers had said. He has ten children, all of them being 
educated in England. He comes to England every year for a few weeks to see 
them. It appears that few of the Englishmen who come out to this country 
intend to be permanent settlers here. They hope and expect te return home when 
they have made their fortunes. All who can afford it send their children to 
England for education. 


From the above statements, and from much other information I 
obtained in the country, it appears that there is a very good opening 
for Englishmen with a fair amount of capital, say from 5,000/. to 
10,0001. for cattle and sheep farms on a large scale. Land suitable 
for alfalfa can be bought at a moderate price, about eight to ten 
hours by rail from Buenos Ayres. A league of land, 6,600 acres, near 
toa railway station, with a fairly comfortable house can still be bought 
for about 1/. peracre. If further distant from Buenos Ayres and more 
remote from a station, the land is at a lower rate. If, again, the land 
is unsuitable for alfalfa, it is lower in price. It is evident, however, 
that it is better worth while to give a higher price and to buy a less 
extent ofland of the best quality. Land so bought and let will realise 
from 6 to 7 per cent. The ordinary rate of mortgages on land with 
ample security is 8 to 9 per cent. If the owner farms himself with 
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cattle and sheep, he may reasonably expect to make from 10 to 12 
per cent. on his capital. He may also confidently expect that his 
land will increase in value. 

Italian labour can be obtained without difficulty at a moderate 
rate. There are many districts where an Englishman thus settling 
will find a fair number of neighbours of his own countrymen. The 
climate is healthy, and the oceupation as supervisor of a large cattle 
farm is pleasant. The prospects seem to be vastly better than in 
the Western States of America, in Australia, or in South Africa. 
The land is very superior, and labour is more easy to get and is cheaper. 
Those, however, contemplating such an occupation should spend two or . 
three years in the country on some estancia to learn the methods of 
farming, and to pick up the language. They should also be prepared 
to make the best of the natives, and to keep on good terms with 
them. Much of the difficulty which Englishmen have met with has 
arisen from want of courtesy to the local authorities and other 
natives, and from the egotism and assumption of superiority which 
too many of them exhibit in their relation to people of other races. 

It is more difficult to form an opinion as to the prospects of 
Englishmen in other industrial undertakings in the country. It 
is certainly a matter of pride to an Englishman to find what a large 
proportion of the commercial enterprise is in the hands of his country- 
men. All the railways are practically owned and managed by 
English companies. Of the Tramway Companies, Telephone Com- 
panies, and Electric Lighting Companies a large proportion is in 
the same position. The principal banks and loan and trust com- 
panies, and very many industrial concerns, are worked with British 
capital, which has, in fact, been mainly utilised in equipping this 
country with all the essential elements of industrial life. Englishmen 
and Scotchmen are mainly employed in managing or looking after 
these concerns. This predominance of British capital ought to, and 
does in fact, give a great advantage to British productions in the 
import trade of the country. 

It cannot, however, be denied that in spite of these advantages 
the commercial position of England is by no means secure in the 
future, and that there are many indications that its supremacy may be 
wrested by others. There are two very dangerous competitors, Germany 
and the United States. Germany of late years has made great and 
sustained efforts to push its trade. A few years ago the foreign 
commerce of the country was mainly, if not wholly, in the hands of 
old, well-established, and wealthy British firms. These have almost 
wholly disappeared. The story of their exit is instructive. They 
persistently continued to do business in the old grooves and to import 
goods of the same quality and character they were accustomed to do. 
German agents entered into competition with them, studied the 
wants of the people, offered a greater variety, and provided cheaper 
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goods, not, perhaps, of such lasting quality, but better suited to the 
wants and means of the people. They issued circulars in Spanish, re- 
ducing their prices and weights into those of the country, while the 
English firms continued to use English circulars. The competition 
ended in their driving out of existence nearly all the British firms ; 
one after another the latter succumbed, and trade is now transacted 
more directly between the manufacturers in Europe and their cus- 
tomers in Argentina without the intermediary of the old-established 
firms. 

The United States of North America have also obtained a mono- 
poly of some classes of imports formerly supplied from England. 
Wire for fencing, for which there is an enormous demand, especially 
barbed wire, is now nearly or wholly supplied from the States. The 
light steel windmills, so universal and necessary on all farms, and 
electric machinery of all kinds, are exclusively supplied from the same 
quarter. Competition has lately arisen in respect of steel rails, railway 
engines and carriages. There is the greatest danger of England 
being wholly supplanted in these and other classes of imports. 

When asked as to the causes of the relative falling off of demand 
for British goods, the answer is always the same: 

(1) The hide-bound self-complacency of the British manufacturers 
and merchants who think that the same goods must and ought 
always to be required, and who will not take the trouble of consulting 
the wants of their customers or of reducing their prices and measure- 
ments into the decimal system of the country. 

(2) The grave defects in the commercial education of the young 
men who are sent out from England to Argentina as agents, clerks, 
or farmers, Over and over again it has been the subject of complaint 
to me that young men come out who have been educated at public 
schools and often at the universities, who are perfectly useless for the 
conduct of business, who have had no commercial training, who know 
no other language than their own, who have not the capacity easily 
to pick up Spanish or French, and who think that life is largely to 
be devoted to games of cricket, football, golf and polo. These ideas 
seem to be all that they have imbibed at school and college, and they 
have te begin ab initio. If ahy one wishes to form an opinion as to 
the value of the average public school and university education and 
training for commercial purposes, they need only spend a few weeks 
of inquiry in Argentina to conclude what a terrible waste of the best 
period of young men’s lives there has been, and how totally these 
institutions fail to train men for the business of life. 

Perhaps the most significant feature about the young men who 
come over is their absolute belief in the supremacy of everything 
British. It seems as though the portentous increase of militarism 
in England has brought with it a certain contempt for the ideas 
and practices of other people, and the most absolute confidence 
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that whatever Englishmen do is, and must be, the best, and that 
what they want others must want. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that this is universal. There are to be found not a few able 
and energetic men who have been able to emancipate themselves 
from this panoply of conceit and ignorance, and who have got on by 
their abilities, and by cultivating good relations with the Argentines. 

There are two qualities which certainly distinguish Englishmen 
who have otherwise qualified themselves for work in this country— 
the one is their high standard of morality, the other their instinctive 
power of directing and controlling others. It is due to these qualities 
that so many of the great companies continue to be managed and 
controlled by Englishmen. Though there are doubtless many other 
foreigners who share in these qualities, yet it cannot be doubted that 
the average of our countrymen is considerably better in these respects. 
This is fully recognised by the native Argentines. ‘ Parabla Inglesa’ 
is a common expression to affirm that a promise is a serious one. 
There is an undoubted demand for English managers for business of 
all kinds as well as for farms owned by wealthy Argentines. Of men 
ofthis quality the supply is not equal to thedemand. The difficulty 
is that of the men who come out from England so few with those 
qualities have also the business capacities and the knowledge of the 
Spanish language which render them fit for such positions. Nothing, 
I venture to think, can open one’s eyes more completely to the de- 


ficiencies of English education and commercial training than a visit 
to a country so cosmopolitan as Argentina, where no favour is given 
to any one, where there is equal field for all, and where there is the 
greatest danger that England, for the want of equipment of its 
emissaries, will fall behindhand in the commercial competition which 
is becoming so universal. 


G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NEW HARBOUR WORKS AT DOVER 


EVER since the days of the Dake of Wellington successive Govern- 
ments have had under their consideration the necessity of construct- 
ing a harbour of refuge at Dover which would form a shelter to ships 
of war in case of stress of weather or conflict with a foreign foe. At 
the present time there is no place of shelter either in storm or war 
for His Majesty’s fleet from Portsmouth to the Thames, but a perfect 
protection will, when the new harbour is constructed, be obtained in 
all conditions of tide and weather. 

The introduction of the torpedo boat and destroyer has rendered 
the Downs—once an anchorage for the fleet—useless as a place of 
safety in time of war, and Lord Salisbury’s Government in the year 
1897, with the sanction of Parliament, determined to construct at 
Dover a National Harbour of such magnitude as when completed 
would be the finest artificial harbour in the world. Two harboursare 
now being constructed at Dover: one, the National Harbour, by His 
Majesty’s Government ; the other, the Commercial Harbour, by the 
Dover Harbour Board. The plan which accompanies this article 
clearly indicates the position of both. f 

All travellers are aware of the existence of the Admiralty Pier, 
which for many years has been used for the émbarkation and dis- 
embarkation of passengers between England and the Continent. 
The scheme of the National Harbour—as will be seen by the plan 
—is to extend the present Admiralty Pier seawards by 2,000 feet ; 
to construct an eastern arm, 3,320 feet in length, having its base 
below the site of the present convict prison on the cliff; and between 
the extension of the Admiralty Pier and the extremity of such 
eastern arm to construct a south breakwater, 4,200 feet in length, 
leaving two entrances of 800 feet and 600 feet. 

When these works have been completed they will enclose a water 
area no less than 685 acres in extent. 

One-third of the extension of the Admiralty Pier has now been 
executed ; land has been reclaimed, as shown in the plan, at the base 
of the cliff, and the eastern arm has been constructed to a length of 
some 700 feet. The cost of the works of the National Harbour will 
be 3,500,000/. sterling, and the contract time for their completion 
expires in about six years. 
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As regards the method of construction adopted. In the first 
instance pile staging is built, and on this staging enormous overhead 
Goliath cranes are erected, each having a movable steam winch or 
crab. Any loose material lying on the sea bed is removed by large 
mechanical diggers or ‘ grabs,’ operated from the Goliaths and capable 
of holding 3 tons each. The grabs are open when lowered, and on 
being raised the teeth are drawn together and into the sea bed, thus 
excavating the material, which is then brought to the surface, 
deposited in barges, and taken out to sea for discharge in deep 
water. The final levelling of the bottom is carried on from diving- 
bells of exceptionally large size and by helmet divers, the foundations 
being formed at depths varying, according to the nature of the 
material, from 2 to 4 feet below the original surface. On the bottom 
thus prepared the extension of the pier is effected by the laying of 
' blocks of concrete each weighing 40 tons. The blocks are made on 
the land at the rear of the present South Eastern Railway Station, and 
are brought by specially constructed trucks from the place of their 
manufacture down the Admiralty Pier on to the extension works. 
Those above the level of the lowest tides are granite-faced. The 
blocks are placed in position with much ease and accuracy by means 
of the Goliath cranes, and are thoroughly bonded and keyed together 
by means of joggles inserted in notches moulded out of their sides. 

So desirous are the Government to complete the work that 
whenever the weather will permit the work of block-laying is carried 
on, night and day, by the employment of three shifts of men and the 
plentiful use of electric light. 

While the nation has, at last, recognised the fact of the import- 
ance of the National Harbour for naval purposes and as a feature of 
naval defence, the Dover Harbour Board have long been aware that 
the Commercial Harbour had become utterly inadequate to the ever- 
increasing Trans-continental traffic and the general development of 
the port. 

The Dover Harbour Board are a public trust, and were originally 
created under a charter granted by James the First. The Board 
consists of seven members: the Chairman (being the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports for the time being), one representative of the 
Board of Trade, one representative of the Admiralty, one of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, one of the London and Chatham 
Railway Company, and two representatives of the Dover Corporation. 

These gentlemen hold their offices without emolument of any 
kind ; and the whole of the revenues of the harbour are devoted to its 
maintenance, development and equipment. The present Board were 
appointed by an Act in 1861, which abolished tolls payable by vessels 
that passed up and down the Channel and gave power to levy dues 
for vessels using the harbour. 

In addition to the harbour, the Board had vested in them a large 
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amount of freehold, including nearly the whole property forming 
the base of the National Harbour. 

From 1861 to 1891 the Board improved the harbour by making 
a new dock, called the Granville Dock, and deepening the Wellington 
Dock, and the expenditure for these works was obtained by mort- 
gaging their freehold property. The Continental traffic had, however, 
during these years considerably increased, and the Board found that 
they must still more increase the accommodation of their harbour. 

In 1891 they promoted a Bill in Parliament by which they were 
entitled to levy 1s. poll-tax on every passenger embarking and dis- 
embarking from the harbour. At the same time they obtained 
from the Government a lease of the Admiralty Pier, and took powers 
to reclaim certain land in front of the Lord Warden Hotel, and to 
erect two piers or jetties for the use of the Channel traffic. Having 
obtained these powers, the Board proceeded to carry out the first 
portion of their work by the construction of the present Princeof Wales 
Pier, the foundation-stone of which was laid by His Majesty, when 
he was Prince of Wales, in 1894. This pier is now just approaching 
completion. But already the traffic has exceeded the accommodation 
it provides. Accordingly, last year the Board promoted another Bill 
in Parliament which gave them largely increased powers, enabling 
them, with the consent of the railway companies, to increase the 
poll-tax from ls. to 2s. 6d., and to carry out the works shown on 
the plan, and marked thereon as ‘ Proposed Reclamation and Proposed 
Pier.’ 

The following are the principal works thus authorised : 

(a) A proposed new pier, which will extend 1,100 feet beyond the 
reclaimed land, the end of it being at a point almost in line with the 
turret at the end of the present Admiralty Pier. The width will be 
320 feet, and it will be constructed so as to hold four platforms, two 
50 feet, and two 30 feet wide ; it will also contain’ eleven lines 
of railway, and will be provided with four landings for steamboats, 
which will disembark their passengers under cover at the same time, 
without causing inconvenience to one another. In addition there 
will always be available the three existing berths on the east side of 
the Admiralty Pier, which can be used as relief berths when necessity 
arises. 

(6) A lock connecting the new Commercial Harbour with the 
existing Tidal Harbour. It will be 450 feet in length and 90 feet 
in width, and will enable vessels to pass in and out at all times of 
the tide. 

(c) The conversion of the! existing Tidal Harbour into a wet 
dock, and the construction of further quay accommodation, in order 
that the Continental merchandise traffic may be adequately dealt 
with. 


(d) The connection of the Prince of Wales Pier with the railway 
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system by means of a swing-bridge over the lock, and a viaduct from 
the lock on to the Prince of Wales Pier. 

(é) The construction of tram-lines round the quays, connected 
with the railway systems, so that the merchandise may be discharged 
direct from the ship into the truck. 

For many years past the accommodation provided at the 
Admiralty Pier for the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers 
has been little short of a scandal. The pier was originally con- 
structed only for a breakwater, and was absolutely unprovided with 
any of the requirements ordinarily needed by the travelling public. 
The contrast between the accommodation at Dover and that at 
Calais and Boulogne is most marked. But by the construction of the 
proposed new water station the Dover Harbour Board will remove 
this reproach. The steamers will be enabled to come up close to the 
railway platform itself, and the passengers will pass from pier to 
steamer protected from the inclemency of any weather. A first-class 
buffet for luncheons and dinners on the arrival and departure of every 
boat will be provided, and cranes and transporters will be erected for 
the speedy transhipment of the baggage and mails, now so often the 
cause of great delay. The Continental] traffic now averages from one 
thousand to one thousand five hundred passengers daily. 


There are at present only two routes to the Continent passing 


through Dover—namely, between London and Paris and between 
London and Ostend; but a great concentration of foreign traffic at 
this port may be anticipated in the near future, for the simple reason 
that Dover is nearer than any other English port to so many places 
abroad. The following table of distances, which has been compiled 
from the Admiralty Charts, shows this fact very plainly : 


Miles 
Dover to Calais . , : . , ‘ — 


Folkestone to Calais . ‘ ° ° : . 
Dover to Boulogne . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . 242 
Folkestone to Boulogne. . . . . 253 
Dover to Ostend ‘ . ; ‘ ; . 62 
Tilbury to Ostend . . . ; : - 1173 
Dover to Flushing . ‘ : . , . 88 
Harwich to Flushing. ‘ : : ‘ . 2 
Queenborough to Flushing. ° . . 115 
Dover to Hook of Holland and Rotterdam : . 118 
Harwich to ,, 9 ° - 1290 
Dover to The Elbe for ‘ambure} Distances about 
Hull to i “ Paar eed equal. 
Dover to Dieppe i. * ° ‘ ‘ - 70% 
Newhaven to Dieppe . . . . ; . 64 
Dover to Havre. ‘ ‘ ° , . . = 
Southampton to Havre . ° - 105 
Hamburg to Cherbourg (via Deve) ‘ - 470 

jn (via Southampton) . 526 
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The accompanying sketch map shows the various routes, and 
from it and the above table it will be seen that Dover is actually 
nearer to Boulogne than Folkestone is by three-quarters of a mile, 
and nearer to Flushing than Queenborough is by twenty-seven miles ; 
while it is only five miles more distant from Dieppe than Newhaven 
is, and from Havre than Southampton. 

When once the new station has been erected at Dover the 
Harbour . Board anticipate the immediate concentration of the 
Boulogne and Flushing traffic. The advantage to the railway 
companies is most obvious, for the heavy establishment expenses 
both at Folkestone and Queenborough will be saved, and the same 
trains which at present serve the Ostend and Calais routes will be 
enabled, at any rate in the winter time, to provide sufficient accom- 
modation for the Flushing and Boulogne travellers. 

In order to provide for the increased Continental merchandise 
traffic which will necessarily follow the development of the passenger 
traffic the Board propose, as already stated, to make of the present 
Tidal Harbour a wet dock, to deepen the harbour by means of dredg- 
ing, and so provide increased quay accommodation. In addition to 
this, it is proposed to construct the lock before referred to. 

When all the works have been constructed the steamers receiving 
their passengers and goods will, either at the new water station, the 
Admiralty Pier, or the harbour itself, be in any stress of weather in 
perfectly smooth water. 

When the Government determined to create the National Harbour, 
the then plans of the Dover Harbour Board for the construction of 
the Commercial Harbour were altered. The Prince of Wales Pier 
had been originally intended to be constructed of much shorter 
length, and was to curve round in the direction of the Admiralty 
Pier. The Admiralty Pier was to have been slightly extended and 
curved in the direction of the new pier. After the Harbour Board 
had entered into the contract with Sir John Jackson for the construc- 
tion of the Prince of Wales Pier, the Government undertook the 
extension of the Admiralty Pier. The Harbour Board took advantage 
of this by extending the Prince of Wales Pier to its present length, 
thus enclosing a much larger water area. The adoption of this 
change enabled the Harbour Board to obtain a much larger water 
area than was originally intended, and thus to erect the water station 
before described. But not only so. The increase of this water space 
allowed provision to be made for the Transatlantic traffic which 
would otherwise have been impossible. 

Dover Harbour would be the most convenient place of call for 
the many lines of steamers running between London, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Rotterdam and New York. At the present time the 
great German lines of steamers call on their outward journey at 
Southampton, then cross over to Cherbourg, and then proceed from 
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Cherbourg to New York. The call at Southampton is attended with 
many difficulties. The smaller vessels go right up the Solent and 
into Southampton Harbour. The navigation is extremely difficult, 
and the frequent presence of fog renders it more or less dangerous. 
The larger boats remain off Netley, and the passengers are 
embarked or disembarked by means of a tender running from 
Southampton Harbour, taking about half-an-hour each way. 

In addition to these difficulties and discomforts, the voyage has 
to be made across to Cherbourg, or to Cherbourg in the first instance, 
and the passenger proceeds from Cherbourg to Paris, the time on the 
railway journey occupying some seven hours. All the hindrances at 
Southampton and the long railway journey from Cherbourg to Paris 
will be avoided when Dover is made the port of call. At the end of 
the Prince of Wales Pier there is sufficient depth of water at the 
lowest spring tides to accommodate the largest passenger steamer at 
present in existence. And, in addition to these two berths, there is a 
berth of similar capacity between the spur to be erected at the 
Admiralty Pier and the present turret. When the National Harbour 
s completed these three berths will be available at all times of the tide 

nd in any weather, and the steamers using them will lie in absolutely 
smooth water. At the present time the berth on the western side 
of the Prince of Wales Pier is absolutely protected, and as soon 
as Messrs. Pearson have slightly further extended the Admiralty Pier 
the berth at that pier will be in the same position. The eastern berth 
on the Prince of Wales Pier will also be protected as soon as the 
eastern arm of the National Harbour is further extended. 

The acquisition of a very large Transatlantic business by means 
of the accommodation thus afforded is confidently expected. It is 
therefore proposed to increase the width of the Prince of Wales Pier 
as now constructed and to erect thereon a station ; the Atlantic liners 
will thus be enabled to come to either berth of the Prince of Wales 
Pier, and the passengers landed without all the inconvenience and 


\ discomfort of the use of a tender. 





A further work contemplated is the connection of the Prince of 
Wales Pier with the railway systems by means of a swing bridge 
over the proposed lock,' and carrying the connecting lines over such 
bridge. When the pier has thus been connected with the railways, 
Transatlantic passengers will have this great advantage : those who are 
proceeding to London will be enabled to step from the liner into the 
train, and those proceeding to Paris will be enabled to walk from 
the liner on to the Channel steamer and proceed direct to Calais. 
In fact, before the liner will have had the opportunity of proceeding 
on her voyage the travellers will be well on their way to Paris or 
London. The crossing between Dover and Calais now occupies but 
little over an hour, and with the larger and more powerful steamers 
1 See plan. 
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which the increasing traffic will make a necessity the time occupied 
should be considerably lessened. 

The journey from Calais to Paris is now performed under four 
hours by the new and powerful engines which the enterprising 
Northern Railway of France has recently constructed, so that the 
journey from Dover to Paris should be performed in the imme- 
diate future within the four hours, or in about half the time now 
occupied in the railway journey between Cherbourg and Paris. 
Dover will therefore become, as it were, the quay between London 
and Paris. The railway journey from Dover to London should also 
occupy less time than it does at present. The amalgamated southern 
lines have practically four separate lines of railway between Dover 
and London : one via Tunbridge and Redhill, another via Tunbridge 
and Sevenoaks, the third via Ashford and Maidstone, and the fourth 
via Canterbury and Chatham. As the passenger traffic develops at 
Dover the railway companies will probably use the line via Ashford 
and Maidstone more or less exclusively for the Continental traffic, and 
with engines of the same capacity of speed as the engines now in use o1 
the Northern of France Railway there is no reason why the journey 
from Dover to London, which now occupies one hour and fifty minutes, 
should not be reduced to at least an hour and thirty minutes. 

The Dover Harbour Board have received much encouragement 
in their proposal to develop their harbour as above described. 
They have submitted their plans to the Ministers of Commerce and 
Marine at Paris, and have further had the advantage of discussing 
the matter with M. Sartiaux, the able Administrator of the Northern 
of France Railway. Both the Ministers and M. Sartiaux expressed 
their cordial approval of the suggested development of the harbour, 
and M. Sartiaux was most emphatic in stating his opinion that the 
Dover and Calais route was the Continental route. The Harbour 
Board have further been in negotiation with the Dutch Ministers as 
to the traffic from Holland to America, and the Dutch Ministers are 
proposing to visit Dover shortly in order to confer with the Harbour 
Board personally upon the matter. The greatest encouragement of 
all was received from H.I.M. the German Emperor, at an audience 
accorded at Potsdam on the 3rd of September last to a deputation 
from the Harbour Board. Sir William Crundall explained to the 
Emperor the constitution of the Board, its position as a public 
trustee, and the fact that the revenue of the harbour was devoted 
entirely to its maintenance and development. The charts and plans 
were then examined in great detail by the Kaiser, the first chart 
being a facsimile of the Channel chart reproduced in this article, 
showing the relative position of Dover to the various Continental 

* The plans have also been submitted to and approved by H.M. the King of the 


Belgians, the Prime Minister of Belgium (Count de Smet de Naeyer) and Mons. 
Garnier (the Administrator of the Belgian Railways). 
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ports. The Kaiser expressed his warm admiration of the plans, and 
wished the Harbour Board every success in the development of their 
scheme. He further remarked that the harbour would become a 
very convenient port cf call for the German Atlantic liners. 

In consequence of this visit tentative arrangements have been 
already made with the Hamburg-American Line to call at Dover on 
the lst of May next. The proposed berths for the Atlantic liners 
will not, of course, then be completed, but it has been arranged 
that the steamers should come to anchor within the sheltering arm 
of the Admiralty Pier, and that the passengers should be landed by 
tender until the accommodation provided by the Harbour Board 
should be completed. Several of the English steamship companies 
are in negotiation with the Board for landing their passengers at 
Dover, and the Atlantic Transport Company have expressed their 
desire to make Dover their port of call as soon as the necessary 
works have been carried out. 


W. H. CRuNDALL 
(Deputy Chairman of the Dover Harbour Board). 


WorsFoLD Mow. 
(Register of Dover Harbour). 
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THE ANXIETY OF THE HOUR 


Mr. CARNEGIE has recently said that a healthy optimism is the normal 
condition of the plucky Briton. A careful student of the Press 
during the last few weeks may, however, reasonably doubt whether, 
if this be true, there has not been a very serious, not to say alarming, 
fall by the nation from its high estate. Many, even among those 
who were most confident and courageous, have been afflicted with a 
fit of panic which vainly seeks to hide its true character under bitter 
complaints of inefficient management on the part of the Ministry at 
home, and even of the Generals on the field. .The British public 
does not present its most admirable aspect when it is in this mood. 
Unhappily it has been encouraged by some military critics who 
appear intent on making the authorities understand that there are 
neglected strategists at home who are as superior in military skill 
as they are in patriotic feeling to those at the head of our armies. 
The effect of this kind of representation, addressed to a people who 
know very little of the nature of the wearying struggle, has been 
to create a spirit of depression which has been quite as exaggerated 
as the extravagant jubilation which’ was induced by the early 
successes of Lord Roberts. Even his gallant service and the great 
results which he achieved have come to be undervalued, and men have 
been talking as though we had suddenly been thrown back on the dark 
days of December 1899. In a word, it might seem as though South 
Africa, which has been the grave of so many reputations, were to end 
by entombing the reputation of the British people for courage and 
resolution. 

If the present mood were only a reaction from an extravagant 
optimism, which is sadly lacking in sanity and in which there is, in 
truth, an element of fatalism, the change would be welcomed. 
We have got too much into the habit of assuming that whatever 
blunders be made, whether of policy on the part of the Cabinet 
or of strategy and tactics on the part of our commanders in 
the field, we shall, in virtue of the stubborn qualities of the race, 
be able, though possibly at some sacrifice, to repair them all. 
Hence we easily reconcile ourselves to reverses which other nations 
would treat as extremely grave. ‘We shall muddle through all 
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right’ is the current British superstition, and it is not easy to shake 
the popular faith in it. If it be disturbed at all, reference is at once 
made to the Crimean War, with the flattering suggestion that the 
people who surmounted all the mistakes of that celebrated imbroglio 
are certain to triumph over any difficulty—in fact, may regard with 
unruffled complacency a mismanagement involving the waste of trea- 
sure, the loss of precious lives, and serious damage to national prestige. 
It is open to doubt whether this comfortable persuasion has not ex- 
tended to Ministers themselves, and is not the true explanation of 
the strange apathy which of late has paralysed their action, and which 
is criticised as keenly by their own supporters as by the regular 
Opposition. It is not easy to conceive of a more dangerous state of 
mind on the part of rulers or people. So far as present impatient and 
irritable temper is a recoil from this, it may be a sign of return- 
ing sanity. But there is no justification for the pessimism in which 
some indulge. It seems to be the prevalent mood of the hour, and 
is seen quite as much in the commercial, and even in the religious, 
world. It is an unmanly temper wherever it is found, and, so far as 
the war in South Africa is concerned, the travesty of facts on 
which it bases its forecasts is often ludicrous. But even in de- 
precating such an irrational extreme it must be confessed that 
there is occasion for a more sober-minded estimate of our present 
national position, especially as affected by the protracted war, than 
is common. Men who insist on looking at this subject in a scientific 
spirit are not, therefore, to be classed among pessimists. The pessi- 
mist is, for the most part, an emotional rather than a rational being, 
governed by instinct more than by reason, with a temperament that 
leads him to indulge in gloomy prophecies, not a thoughtful observer 
whom a dispassionate study of facts has led to definite conclusions. 
Of course the same may be said of the optimist. The sane politician 
differs from both of them. He is not free from the bias of tempera- 
ment, but, at least, he endeavours to shape his views by the teaching 
of facts, and it is more than possible that he may be forced to regard 
the outlook with anxiety although he has not in him a touch of 
pessimism. 

It would be the very height of folly to treat all who feel that 
the present position of the country is critical as the victims of 
illusions, out of which they are to be ridiculed or denounced by truer 
patriots. There is no patriotism in refusing to see things as they are, 
but that is one of the prevalent weaknesses of the day. Possibly it may 
be one of the results of that party spirit, the habit of treating 
the war as a party question, which I venture to say has, from 
the very beginning, prevented it from being discussed on its own 
merits. It is a very conspicuous item of the Ministerial policy and 
especially of the policy of the Colonial Secretary, and it has 
been dealt with accordingly. A general election has been held 
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upon it, and the electors have been told in the most emphatic language 
that true patriots could only cast their votes in one way. But surely 
this is the very worst spirit in which such a subject could be handled. 
If it were possible foreign politics should be kept out of our party 
strife, and if this can be suggested only as a counsel of perfection, yet 
it is an ideal to which the nearest approach that is practicable 
should be made. In the absence of this, however, it may be 
possible that a true estimate of the needs of the State may teach 
the representatives of opposite parties to combine in work, lying 
outside the lines of their ordinary political discussions, which they 
are agreed to be essential to interests which are dear to all alike. 

Unfortunately there has been nothing of the kind among 
ourselves. There is a general consent that the situation is unsatisfac- 
tory, but there seems to be no clear idea as to how it can be 
remedied. Certainly never were Ministers in a more favourable 
position, but their advantages have been so abused as to become 
occasions of stumbling rather than sources of strength. It is little 
to say that they have had, and still have, a majority almost without 
parallel, since even that leaves out of account the fact that they have 
not even to face an Opposition prepared to take office and carry out 
the hostile policy which they represent. No doubt this freedom 
from criticism is not without its compensating evils, but the whimper- 
ing over these to which some of the Ministerial leaders are addicted is 
pitiably childish. They first do their utmost to exclude all oppo- 
nents from Parliament, denouncing them as traitors whose return 
would be a positive success to the Boers, and when their arts have 
prospered they turn round and complain that they are left to rule 
the State without the happy corrective influences which Liberal 
criticism would supply. Without irreverence to these eminent 
authorities, it may safely be said that all this is simple bosh or 
something worse, as they will one day learn to their cost. 

There is one aspect of the case which may encourage a more 
hopeful outlook on the part of one who puts country before party. 
The Liberals have at present no prospect of return to office. They 
are hopelessly divided, and every attempt to compose their differences 
has hitherto resulted in more complete estrangement. The story of 
the celebrated meeting at the Reform Club and its sequel is one which 
the party might well desire to blot out from its annals. But it is 
true of a party as of an individual: ‘What I have written, I have 
written.’ The record is there, and it is one which is the pregnant 
cause of fresh difficulties. To outsiders the result seemed poor enough 
at best, but as events have developed themselves it has simply 
become the centre of new disputes which have now extended to the 
constituencies, where they threaten to work fresh evil. Liberalism is 
as strong as ever, and it is folly to suppose that there will not be 
in the future, as in the past leaders, who will carry the old flag to new 
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victories. But for the present there is no prospect of such a recon- 
stitution of the old party. How soon a new one will arise out of the 
new conditions in which we find ourselves is a different question. 
In the meantime Liberals are not doomed to political isolation 
unless they choose that position for themselves. There is little hope 
that they can govern the councils of the nation, but they can at all 
events influence the policy of those on whom this responsibility rests. 
They may not be able to meet Mr. Balfour’s cravings for a regular 
Opposition. But they may supply a criticism which will not be less 
effective because it is manifestly conceived in the spirit of patriotism, 
not of party, and may even initiate a policy which shall have behindit . 
the united mind of the nation. Assuredly this is the great need of 
the hour. The old political differences have not been ended, and it 
is not easy to hold them even in temporary abeyance. But more 
and more the conviction is forced on the more thoughtful men on 
both sides that in a crisis like that through which we are passing every 
other consideration must be subordinated toa supreme regard for the 
safety and honour of the country. 

It is only necessary to look at the actual facts for a complete 
justification of this view. It may be, probably is, true that a large 
proportion of the hostile foreign criticism, both of the policy of our 
statesmen and the strategy of our generals, is a mere outburst of a 
rival’s spleen, that the prestige of Great Britain was never higher 
than at present, that it has been increased rather than diminished by 
the South African War, that the pessimist forecasts to which some are 
prone as to the future of the country are without warrant. All this 
may be admitted, and it may, nevertheless, be reasonably contended 
that the present state of affairs is sufficiently grave. 

The country has been, and is, suffering for its want of foresight 
and preparation. Its statesmen have undertaken a task whose 
magnitude they had not realised, and the result has been a tax upon 
its resources which, even if it does not strain them beyond endurance, 
has involved, and may involve even more, a serious curtailment of its 
strength for other purposes. The policy of the nation has everywhere 
been hampered and hindered by the demands of South Africa. How 
far our difficulties in other parts of the world have been due to the 
desire of rivals to take advantage of our preoccupation there I will 
not attempt to decide. I am concerned simply to note the fact that 
we have been compelled to give way in disputes in other parts of the 
world because our forces were so largely engaged in South Africa. 
In other words, our national interests both in the Near and in the 
Far East have suffered because we are committed to an enterprise 
whose real character seems to have been little understood by our 
Ministers. 

It is at a crisis like this that the country is left under the control 
of a Ministry which, unfortunately for itself and still more unfortu- 
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nately for the nation, is left without any of those restraints which, 
though they may seem to hamper its action, are in reality guarantees 
for its greater efficiency. The peculiar constitution of the present 
Government is an additional element of weakness. The practical 
abolition of the control of the Cabinet in consequence of an enlargement 
of its numbers which destroys its essential character ; the dominance of 
a single family, and that family one which is singularly lacking in 
popular sympathies ; the division of the party into two sections, each 
of which insists on preserving its own individuality despite the loud 
professions of perfect unity on the part of both, are all so many 
obstacles to the pursuit of a firm and far-seeing policy. To 
reply that the Opposition is in a still worse plight may be sufficient 
as a party retort, but it increases instead of diminishing the anxiety 
of every far-seeing patriot. At present one Administration only 
may be possible, and if this were simply a phase in the endless 
conflict of party, Liberals might find some consolation in the 
thought that the blunders of our Tory rulers will ensure a strong 
reaction in favour of their opponents. But no such prospect can 
dispel the solicitude of those who fear lest the truest interests of the 
Empire may suffer from the feebleness and vacillation and, worst of 
all, the self-complacent optimism of a Government one of whose 
supporters has proclaimed on the house-tops, amid the plaudits of 
multitudes of his comrades, that it knows not how to make either peace 
or war. Meanwhile Liberals growl in wretched impotence, and the 
Ministry smile at their critics and point to their very blunders as 
triumphs of policy. Any hope that this state of things will be 
remedied by the revival of what is still pleasantly called the ‘ Liberal 
party ’ may be dismissed. The story of the last few weeks—of the 
notorious banquets, of the meeting at the Reform Club and the subse- 
quent discussion as to whether there was a ‘ compact’ or not, and if 
there was, who were bound by it, the miserable feuds which have 
grown out of the Lanark election—has ended all probability of a re- 
union of the old party. This may not, after all, be so grave a calamity 
as at first sight appears. Its successes in the past have helped to bring 
the party into its present condition. Many of the questions in which 
the last generation was deeply interested have been decided in favour 
of Liberal views, every such settlement involving a secession of more 
or less importance from the victorious party. Some of the new pro- 
blems by which politicians are confronted to-day are of so entirely 
different a character that the comrades of yesterday may find them- 
selves in opposite camps in the inevitable struggles of the-present 
and the immediate future. Under these conditions party leyalty is 
rapidly becoming a mere fetish. The letter of the Master of 
Elibank on the recent Lanark election is a striking illustration. Accept 
the views there propounded, and the very idea of party is at an end. 
Into the merits of the controversy growing out of that election it is 
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not necessary to enter. But the general lesson to be drawn from its 
incidents is plain. Possibly Mr. Harmsworth may not have been 
the best candidate who could have been selected. The difficulties 
of an Imperialist candidate were quite sufficient without adding to 
them needlessly by asking Liberals who already found their loyalty 
strained almost to breaking-point, to vote for a partner and director 
in a company whose papers carry on the most persistent warfare in 
favour of militarism. Still, he was selected, and, to say the least, 
Liberals outside the constituency who desire to maintain the unity 
of the party might have been expected to keep silence. Why should 
the Master of Elibank have interfered at all? The question, indeed, 
might have been left without an answer were it not that his letter 
was little short of a declaration that party allegiance is at an end, 
and that every Liberal must henceforth do what seems right in his 
own eyes. 

It certainly is not without much regret that one who through a 
long life has maintained fidelity to'Liberalism arrivesat this conclusion. 
But to me it seems worse than futile to be continually trying fresh 
expedients for preserving a show of agreement among those who 
are distinctly at variance. All such expedients are foredoomed 
to failure. The gathering at the Reform Club was to have ended 
the difficulties ; it only made it more clear that the opposing sections 
were irreconcilable. Even before the echoes of the words of mutual 
respect had died away, some of the newly reconciled friends were off 
on the warpath again. To try and apportion the blame for the new 
dissensions which have made the party a laughing-stock to its 
enemy would be worse than futile. More important is it to note 
that these bickerings have left the Ministry more than ever masters 
of the situation, while they in their turn boast (as did Mr. Gerald 
Balfour in a recent speech at Leeds) that the country is perfectly 
satisfied with its leaders who do not lead, statesmen who are content 
to accept their policy from the man in the street, rulers who show 
such strange unconcern as to the fortunes of the country which trusts 
them. 

It surely should be the first aim of a patriot statesman to put an 
end to such an anomalous situation. We are not in the habit, like 
the old Romans, of summoning a dictator to the helm in times of 
critical emergency. Perhaps it is owing to the inveterate conserva- 
tism of our race that even at such points of danger we still hold fast 
by our old methods of party government. But at present they have 
absolutely failed, and if ever there was a call for the interposition of a 
wise and courageous man, ready to take his political life in his hands 
and to venture everything for the sake of his country, it is the 
present. There is such a man who to numbers of us seemed to be 
distinctly marked out for this service, but it has been widely 
assumed, not only too readily but, as it seems to me, by a strangely 
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mistaken interpretation of his attitude and words, that hehas declined 
the task. No effort has been spared in order to convince the people 
that Lord Rosebery has made himself impossible, but there are 
multitudes still who retain their faith in him and wait anxiously 
for him to give the signal for a true Liberal uprising. 

I have no special qualification for interpreting that declaration 
as to the working of his own-solitary furrow by which his Lordship 
is supposed to have separated himself from active political life. I 
did not so read it in the first instance, and the bitter criticisms 
which have been passed upon it have not disturbed me in my 
original view. It may be granted that there is a certain ambiguity 
about it, but it is hardly more than was to be expected in the 
circumstances. His Lordship’s position made great plainness of 
speech impossible. Tosuggest that he should have unfurled his flag 
and summoned his followers was unreasonable. Assuredly if he had 
taken this course the criticism would have been even more severe. 
What he did, as I read the speech, was to outline a policy and to 
express his own resolution, if others were not prepared to join him, 
still to cultivate his own solitary furrow. But I will not pursue the 
personal line. Suffice it to say that the party which can afford to 
part with a statesman of his Lordship’s proved ability, and of his 
experience in handling national questions of great difficulty, must 
be singularly rich in able leaders. But if it were necessary (and a 
hard necessity it would be) thus to sacrifice a man who by general 
consent is the most attractive personality among the statesmen of 
the day, at least let it be done without attacking him with a 
malignity which would be discreditable even in political opponents. 
Looking back at the history of his Foreign administration, I cannot 
but feel that such firm yet tactful steering as his is what the State 
sorely needs to-day. 

However this be, the time is surely come when Liberals must 
look beyond these personal questions. They have had more than 
enough of differences among their chiefs.. It would be well for 
the front Opposition bench to understand that their followers are 
ceasing to have any interest in their quarrels. It is the special 
misfortune of the hour that the nominal leaders of Opposition do 
not inspire enthusiasm, while they, on their side, seem to regard 
their own position as the matter of primary importance, and spend 
more time in defining their relation to each other than in watching 
over the interests of the country. It is bad enough that we are 
without a strong and united Liberal party—it is still worse that we 
are without a policy. 

The first condition of a revived Liberalism is, I venture to think, 
that it should adopt clear and patriotic views of our Imperial 
position. To scoff at it, after the fashion of some, is one of the 
most foolish of political diversions, and it is one in which the Liberal 
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party cannot afford toindulge. It may be that the word ‘ Empire’ is 
an unfortunate one, and does not fully represent the actual facts. 
The British Commonwealth gives a truer conception of our relations 
to our Colonies. But; after all, that is but a question of words, for 
the idea of anything resembling Imperial sway is hardly entertained 
by any sane politician. On the contrary, the more intimate and 
cordial relations between the Mother Country and the Colonies are very 
largely due to that system of Home Rule which has taken the place 
of the fussy and often stupid meddling of the Colonial Office which, 
in the last generation, fettered the action and hindered the growth of 
those young and independent States. In our great Indian Empire 
there is of necessity more of external control, but even there it is 
the desire of our wisest statesmen to make the pressure of the 
Imperial sway as light as possible. But whatever the name by 
which it is called, the British Empire is a great fact, and facts are 
not to be disposed of by simply ‘squirming’ at them, to quote the 
elegant phrase of one of the critics of Imperialism. 

But if there is no need to insist upon the use of a particular 
term which for many has acquired an evil significance, about the 
thing there must be no mistake. If Liberalism is ever to regain the 
confidence of the country it must have an Imperial policy. Its 
first business is to purge itself of all suspicion of sympathy 
with politicians whose advocacy of peace means not only the 
belittling of their country but the blackening of her reputation. 
It is not easy to understand how a certain school have come 
to adopt this peculiar style of warfare. Possibly it may be due 
to the fact that the war has been so largely treated as though it 
were a domestic question. In discussing these there is a tendency 
to exaggeration, and even misrepresentation, which is not creditable, 
and to which high-minded men would never stoop, but which, 
unfortunately, is only too prevalent. In the course of a con- 
tested election a candid man, even though he be a partisan, must 
often long for a dispassionate statement of the points at issue. But, 
alas! he longs in vain. The licence of party warfare is so extreme 
that the wildest assertions are made about political opponents with; 
out scruple and without adequate censure when they are detected. 
These evils of political spite are very seriously aggravated when 
the area of war is so far extended that the enemies of the country 
are regarded as political allies whose cause must be defended, 
even though at the cost of injustice to our own people. Critics 
who were nothing more than pro-Boers might have been tolerated, 
even though they sometimes made large demands upon the patience 
of their fellow citizens ; but anti-English diatribes are sure to alienate 
public confidence. It requires some charity to listen to declamations 
about the wrong done to two free republics one of which declared 
war without the slightest provocation, while the other brought on 
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the whole trouble by trifling with the natural rights of its most use- 
ful subjects. But when, in addition to this, the evils incident to all 
war are credited to the barbarism of British statesmen and generals 
and an army which (as the reports from the field come to hand) is 
seen, by a large consensus of evidence, to have shown a conspicuous 
measure of humanity, the bounds of endurance are passed. The 
first obvious objection to such a mode of attack is that it defeats its 
own purpose. It may be—indeed, must be—that there have been 
defects and mistakes in administration,'but the first effect of reckless 
attacks which are soon repelled is simply to screen the faults which 
need exposure; the second is to intensify the opposition of the 
country to a party which shelters these assailants in its ranks. 

The evil is all the more serious and far-reaching in its con- 
sequences because the party itself is not committed to any definite 
policy. The position of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is so 
difficult, and he is himself so loyal in his political relations, that 
there is a natural reluctance to press hardly upon him. But the 
course he has taken has, as it seems to many outside observers, 
increased the evils he is most anxious to remove. The party is in 
a worse condition, its internal dissensions are more acute, its influence 
in the country distinctly reduced within the last twelve months. I 
venture to predict that the same process of degeneration will go on, 
possibly with accelerated speed, until it learns its own mind and lets 
the country understand that it is as anxious that the nation should 
fulfil the high trust committed to it as any ‘ prancing proconsul’ or 
boasting Jingo. 

Mr. Asquith has been explaining once more, with all his acumen 
and eloquence, the policy of the ‘free hand.’ He has his own definite 
views, and does not hesitate to insist upon them with all his force. He 
takes a position more to the Right than the majority of the party. 
At all events, I often feel in reading his deliverances that he is so 
tender to the Government and their war policy as to destroy the 
effect of his scathing criticism on some of their methods. But, even 
if this be so, he is indulgent to others who tend to the extreme Left. 
There need be no difficulty in such tolerance, provided there be a 
clear deliverance as to the principles and aims of the party itself. 

The majority of that purty surely belong to the Centre, and it is 
of their views that no proper notice has been taken; and the fear is 
that the same indifference will be shown so long as the two extreme 
wings are so intent each on maintaining its own special position that 
the common interest of the army is forgotten. Mr. Asquith’s aim at 
Edinburgh was to preach unity and concentration. Nothing could 
well be wiser or more necessary. But the two points must be kept 
closely and indissolubly linked. There is no good in concentration 
unless there be unity, and this is about the last quality which could 
be attributed to the Liberal party at present. The crucial difficulty 
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is how to secure it and yet to preserve that individual liberty which 
Mr. Asquith is so anxious to conserve. Two or three of his 
sentences are sufficient to indicate his position. He says: 


It has been, indeed, by the frank and open interchange—sometimes the actual 
collision—of honest opinion that we have succeeded, better, I believe, than 
any other party, in reconciling intellectual independence with political co-opera- 
tion, (Cheers.) To ignore differences which are real and genuine is often the 
best way not of healing but of inflaming them ; and it will be a bad day—should 
it ever come, which Heaven forbid—in the history of the Liberal party when any 
man or body of men who belong to it can be deterred by the fear of misconstruc- 
tion or of the imputation of petty or unworthy motives from fearlessly imparting 
to their associates the counsel that their minds can furnish. 


Nothing need be finer than these sentiments, but they lose much 
of their attractiveness when subjected to the test of hard fact. Look 
at them as they bear upon the composition of the Liberal party at 
the present moment. Mr. John Redmond and his followers may be 
regarded as an independent corps with which we have no real 
alliance and which at some critical moment may play the part that 
Lord Stanley played at Bosworth and decide the battle against 
us. In the meantime it must be-remembered that we have at 
present to bear the reproach of such speeches as Mr. Redmond’s 
which Mr. Asquith so severely but so justly criticised. Then we 
come to the contingents supplied by the irreconcilable enemies of 
the war, and the point at once presents itself, Is this to be regarded 
as one of those open questions in which a political party must give 
the fullest scope to individual liberty? Of course no party would be 
foolish enough to set up a test shaped after the pattern of the 
Athanasian Creed. But it can lay down the principles of its own 
action, and can thus do something towards guarding itself against the 
constant misrepresentations of its opponents. If it cannot and ought 
not to have an Athanasian Creed it can have a policy, and especially 
can it make it so clear that even a wayfaring man (the scriptural 
description of Mr. Balfour’s man in the street) may understand that 
the Liberal aim is to purify, strengthen, and ennoble that great 
nation to which we are as loyal, and of which, I may add, we are as 
proud, as those who are for ever boasting of their patriotism. 

There is, undoubtedly, enough and to spare of bastard patriotism. 
The remedy is not to blaspheme patriotism but to substitute the true 
for the false. To me it is sometimes curious to hear some of my 
fellow-countrymen denouncing their own people. For as I hear their 
bitter censures on British Pharisaism the thought suggests itself 
that there might be some who would fix on this as the conspicuous 
feature in the criticism itself. At all events I cannot accept the 
suggestion that love of country is an unworthy sentiment or that the 
maintenance of our great national position is to be deprecated as 
unworthy of a Christian people. The extinction of the British 
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Empire would, I do not hesitate to say, be the greatest political 
calamity that could darken the twentieth century. But if that, or 
anything approaching it, be true, then all true Britons are bound to 
guard it against hostile attack. This is what may be called sane 
Imperialism. It is neither aggressive in policy nor arrogant in tone. 
If it accepts war it would only be when it has become a stern 
necessity forced upon it by ambitious neighbours or the tyranny of 
circumstances it cannot control. Accepting as its fundamental maxim 
that ‘ righteousness alone exalteth a nation,’ it would shape its policy 
by a due regard to the rights of others and so would follow the things 
that make for peace. But it would guard carefully the heritage 
this generation has inherited, so that it may be handed down 
enriched not by territorial expansion but by a persistent course of 
wise policy which extended the blessings of liberty and self- 
government to all the people living under the sway of our illustrious 
Sovereign. 

The party which will set such an Imperialism before it as a central 
aim, and pursue it with intelligence and persistency, is sure to win 
the confidence of the country. Whether the Liberal party will rise 
to the opportunity is a question which need not be discussed here. 
But if it altogether holds its peace, enlargement and deliverance will 
come from another place. We have been allowing old party watch- 
words to become mere fetishes, and trusting to them instead of 
seeking out a policy which will meet the real needs of the country. 
The stubborn resistance of the Transvaal, combined with the undis- 
guised satisfaction with which the great Powers of the Continent have 
looked on and gloated over our difficulties, has produced an impression 
that will not soon be effaced. The safety of the Empire is the anxiety 
of the hour. Liberals may regret that reforms on which all hearts are 
set, and which are urgently needed, must pass for the time into a 
subordinate position. But to spend time in angry discussions as to 
who are true Liberals, in wrangles with representatives of the I.L.P., 
or estimates of the exact relation of British Liberals and Irish 
Nationalists, is very much like Nero’s historic performance on his 
fiddle. It is high time that we cease from these futilities and 
address ourselves to the grave realities of national life. To speak 
frankly, we cannot afford to part with our Empire unless we are 
prepared to follow this suicidal procedure by a surrender of our inde- 
pendence. There is, happily, not the slightest danger either of the 
one or the other. But there is abundant cause for the exercise of 
watchfulness and for carrying out effectively those reforms in our 
military system which our experience in the Transvaal has shown to 
be imperative. 

But that is a subject outside my particular sphere. I am not 
entitled even to express an opinion as to the proper methods of 
national defence. My only contention is that a true Liberal party 
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must be prepared to undertake the work and to get it done even at 
the risk of incurring the sturdy resistance of some who are now 
numbered in its ranks. The nation has to accept the teaching of 
events, and one of its first lessons is that so well expressed by the 
poet, ‘ Who would be free themselves must strike the blow.’ How the 
strength of the nation can best be developed, how we can secure a 
reserved force of trained men from whom voluntary recruits may be 
drawn, how best to increase the attractions of the Service so that we 
may have no repetition of the discredit, not to say scandal, of some 
of our late reinforcements, are questions for experts. But this at 
least may be said—no reform will be thorough and effective until it 
is brought home to all citizens that the work of defence belongs to 
them, and that in the last resort they must take their own share in 


meeting its requirements. 
J. GumnNEss ROGERS. 
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LAST MONTH 


THRovuGHOUT the greater part of October there has raged a series of 
what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has described as equinoctial gales 
directed against the Ministry. More than once since I began to 
pen this chronicle I have had to mention squalls, and even storms, 
of adverse public opinion of which Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
have been the victims. But never have I had to describe a hostile 
movement so widespread and powerful as that which last month 
witnessed. Not since the days of the Crimean war has there been 
anything that could be compared with it. Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, after the death of Gordon, was about as unpopular as any 
Government conceivably could be ; but General Gordon was, after 
all, a remote hero to the mass of the people, and I remember a 
cynical member of Parliament of that date confiding to me his 
belief that if the effigy of the brave soldier were to be hanged once 
a day in the market of the city he represented the majority of his 
constituents would not care a brass button about it. The case is 
different to-day. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues insisted upon 
exploiting this war for party purposes to the utmost possible extent. 
They used the patriotic enthusiasm of the public as though that 
sentiment—never, happily, wanting in the hearts of the British 
people—were the exclusive possession of their own political connec- 
tion. They went so far that, if one might judge by their language, 
no Liberal, in their opinion, could possibly be a patriot. It was 
absurd and false; but it told for the moment, as Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Mayor of Mafeking can bear witness. The result of the 
tactics to which Ministers thus stooped was that a great wave 
of party passion swept over the face of the nation, that the war 
became the sole shibboleth by which to distinguish between the 
rival political camps, and that Ministers were everywhere ac- 
claimed as the representatives of the patriotism of the people, 
because, according to their own account, they had not only con- 
ducted the war with success, despite the machinations of their rivals 
at home, but brought it, within a reasonable limit of time, to a 
happy end. 
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Neither in politics nor in private life can men use weapons of 
this kind without incurring some risk. Ministers insisted—the 
Colonial Secretary in particular—upon taking all the credit for the 
war. Not for a moment would they discriminate between the small 
faction of pro-Boers and men whom in their hearts they knew to be 
just as loyal and patriotic as themselves. If they had adopted a 
wiser and more moderate course—if, for example, they had admitted 
that in the conflict with the Transvaal Republic they had received 
the support of the great majority of the nation irrespective of party, 
and that the war was consequently one in which neither the blame 
nor the credit could rest exclusively upon any particular class—they 
would have been in a much happier position to-day than that which 
they now occupy. But they would have none of this moderation. The 
war having, as they believed, been terminated with brilliant success 
by the occupation of Pretoria, they insisted that it was their war and 
theirs alone, and they succeeded in inducing the great majority of 
the British people to accept their assertion, They cannot complain at 
having to reap what they have themselves sown. Those who delibe- 
rately assume a grave responsibility, when they believe that it is one 
which will bring honour and credit to themselves, cannot shake it off 
when it becomes a burden almost too heavy to be borne. They have 
taught the country to look upon them as being wholly responsible 
for the military events of the last two years, and they must not be 
surprised if the country holds them to their word. The war is not 
over; the hopes which have been raised month after month ever 
since June of last year have not been fulfilled, and whilst the nation 
still hopes, and is still, happily, resolute in its determination to per- 
severe to the end, it becomes more and more sensible every day of 
the enormous cost in blood and money which the prolongation of the 
struggle imposes upon it. Nothing has done more to open the eyes 
of the country to the real state of things than the melancholy fiasco 
of the proclamation which fixed the 15th of September last as the 
date when legitimate hostilities in South Africa were to come to an 
end. Since the 15th of September the war, instead of being brought 
to a close, has simply entered upon a new and fiercer phase of its 
existence, and, though most of us believe that the dogged pluck and 
perseverance of our soldiers are slowly bringing us nearer to the 
desired goal, it is painfully evident that the end is not yet. 

Public opinion at home has been unpleasantly affected during 
the past two months by the fact that affairs in South Africa have, 
so far as the ordinary sources of information are concerned, been 
enshrouded in mystery. A censorship as rigorous as that of Russia 
has been practised throughout the whole of our South African 
territory, and, though Lord Kitchener must be absolutely acquitted 
of any attempt to distort the truth, he has confined himself in his 
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sparse despatches to the barest recital of military movements, leaving 
our minds a blank as to everything else that was happening in South 
Africa. But Ministers, when they set up this rigorous censorship, 
forgot that they could not tie the tongues of the scores of 
thousands of British soldiers who are now at the front. For a long 
time past it has been only too notorious that the private letters 
from the Army have been of a very gloomy description. No doubt 
much of the gloom of these letters may be fairly attributed to the 
circumstances of the writers. It is not easy for a man who has been 
exposed for two years to constant risk and privation, and who sees 
no probability of an early deliverance from his painful lot, to write 
cheerfully to his friends at home. But when full allowance has been 
made for this fact, it is impossible to deny that much uneasiness has 
been caused to those in touch with the Army in South Africa by the 
tone of the letters which they have received from the seat of war. 
This feeling has been aggravated by the revelation in hundreds of 
private communications of the blunders which have been committed, 
not only, or even chiefly, in the field, but by those who are respon- 
sible for furnishing the Commander-in-Chief and the Army under him 
with the equipment which is necessary if success is to be attained. 
I have said nothing hitherto in this chronicle of these private 
revelations of the true state of things in South Africa, nor do I wish 
to attach any undue importance to them now; but it is impossible 
to close our eyes to the fact that for months past the stories which 
have been circulated among military men and in the clubs regarding 
the course of the war have been the reverse of satisfactory. Men 
have spoken of these things in whispers; most of us have been 
anxious to regard them as exaggerations. Yet tale after tale of 
blunders as gross as any recorded in the history of the Crimean war 
has reached these shores, and, slowly spreading from mouth to 
mouth, they have produced a widespread feeling of anxiety. 
It only needed one bold and outspoken voice to give utterance to 
this feeling in public in order to cause the storm that we have just 
witnessed. 

Side by side with the existence of this growing popular anxiety 
regarding the fate of our soldiers and the future of the campaign, 
there has been a singular phenomenon which has painfully affected 
the public mind. Everybody will admit that the most critical stage 
of the guerilla warfare has been witnessed during the last six or eight 
weeks. Yet during the whole of that period there has hardly been a 
Cabinet Minister in London, and there has certainly been no meeting 
of the Cabinet Council, or even of that inner Cabinet which forms the 
Committee of National Defence. The newspapers have told us that 
Lord Salisbury is reposing at Beaulieu, that Mr. Balfour is playing 
golf in Scotland, that Mr. Chamberlain is cultivating his orchids at 
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Birmingham, the Duke of Devonshire shooting grouse in Yorkshire, 
and so forth, and so forth. There is no reasonable human being who 
will call in question the right of Cabinet Ministers, like other mortals, 
to take rest and recreation when they can reasonably do so. But 
when we remember that the Cabinet is the governing body of the 
British Empire, and that it has in recent years encroached upon the 
prerogatives of Parliament, almost superseding the Great Council of 
the Nation in the control of our affairs, and when we further recall 
the fact that the past eight weeks have been of momentous and 
critical significance, so’ far as the vital interests of our country are 
concerned, the complete inaction of the Cabinet and the absence of 
Ministers from London have, not unnaturally, moved the public deeply. 
It is perfectly true that Cabinets cannot conduct campaigns; we have 
had fresh proof of this indisputable truth during the past two years. 
But there is surely something for a Cabinet to do, even in the midst 
ofa war. This Cabinet, moreover, has taken to itself all the credit 
and responsibility for the struggle in South Africa. It is amazing 
that its members seem never to have thought of the effect upon 
public opinion of their prolonged absence from the seat of the 
Government. Moreover, it cannot be forgotten that we have not 
only the war, with all the misery and loss attendant upon its pro- 
longation, to think of, but that great work of reconstructing the 
defensive system of the Empire, the urgency of which has been 
established only too fully by recent events. Surely Ministers might 
have found some opportunity of usefulness during the past two 
months in strengthening the hands of the Secretary for War in his 
struggle with the great obstructive forces of routine and red-tape. 
At all events, public opinion seems at present to be oppressed by a 
conviction that the Ministers of the Crown have sunk into a state of 
apathy at the very moment when it is most necessary that they 
should be displaying the largest degree of energy and statesmanlike 
foresight in conducting those great affairs of State for which they 
have made themselves responsible. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wishes to learn the true reason for those equinoctial gales of 
criticism of which he complained in his speech at Oldham, he will 
find it in this fact. Rightly or wrongly, the nation is filled with an 
apprehension that the energy of the Government is exhausted, and 
that it is now sitting down in listless indifference, leaving the bark 
of the State to drift whither it may through stormy seas and 
dangerous currents, 

If any of my readers should think that I exaggerate as to the 
state of public opinion, I can only refer them to the newspapers of the 
past month, and, above all, to those organs of the Press which commonly 
support the Ministry. It was Mr. Gibson Bowles who was the first 
to give open and emphatic utterance to ideas which had long been 
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simmering in the minds of many different people. The language of 
Mr. Bowles, in the letter published by the Times on the 7th of 
October, was so plain as to be remarkable. He attacked the 
Government with the indignant fervour with which the Israelite of 
old laid hands upon his Amalekite adversary. It is of interest to 
preserve the words of this independent but convinced Conservative : 


With the strongest Government of modern times made still stronger, with a 
majority voting like sheep, with the Ministry taking their fleece like shepherds, 
and making shearing rules as they went along; with blood and money poured 
out like water ; with no Opposition to control the Minister, and scarce so much as 
criticism to ruffle him—with a Government, in short, of unlimited means and 
unchecked power, the country naturally believed that the end for which it had 
placed at the disposal of the Government the majority, the supplies, the power, 
the honour, and the glory, would now at length be reached, and that the war 
would be brought to a speedy and honourable conclusion. Yet now, after the 
lapse of another year, things are not only no better, they are far worse. Neither 
the flock nor the fleece has sufficed. Neither the priests of Birmingham nor the 
Levites of Hatfield, neither the disciples of Blenheim nor the links of North 
Berwick have availed. Souls, Cecils, sycophants, and Socialists are alike found 
wanting, and there has arisen the most profound exasperation with the Ministry, 
which, when so well provided, has done so ill. We are now forced to conclude 
that, while this Ministry is, as stated, the ablest and strongest of modern times, 
it is also the most unfortunate. With all its boundless resources it has been un- 
able either to treat or to fight with success. It can neither make peace nor war ; 
and now, after two years, it continues its feeble and fruitless efforts to make both 
at once without drawing nearer to either, 


One may record the fiery eloquence of Mr. Bowles without 
adopting or endorsing it ; but the notable fact is that, in spite of his 
somewhat extravagant vehemence, his onslaught upon Ministers was 
practically supported in almost every Ministerial organ in the London 
Press. His letter was the signal for an outburst of indignation 
which was almost startling even to those of us who were conscious of 
the under-currents of criticism which had so long been directed 
against the Government. It is not necessary to pursue the course of 
the newspaper controversy that followed the appearance of this letter. 
The broad fact remains that, whilst Ministers were assailed from every 
side within their own Party, they seemed to have hardly a friend to 
stand up in their defence. One or two of them who ventured upon 
public platforms to defend their action or inaction solemnly warned 
the nation against falling into a panic with regard to the war. Asa 
matter of fact, it was not national panic, but national indignation, 
with which they had to contend. They insisted upon carrying on the 
war in their own way, and on their sole responsibility. All the resources 
of the nation were freely placed in their hands, and their followers 
fondly imagined that all would go well whilst ‘the strongest Ministry 
of modern times’ remained in office. The discovery that things, so 
far from going well, are going very badly in South Africa, and that we 
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are in many ways repeating the blunders of fifty years ago, has pro- 
duced a revulsion of feeling among the admirers of the Government, 
the violence of which is in direct proportion to the strength of their 
former admiration. The revulsion is all the stronger because the 
British public is being deliberately kept in the dark by the autho- 
rities. We hear of the conviction and execution of men like the late 
Public Prosecutor of the Transvaal, without learning anything of the 
evidence upon which they have been put to death. We are assured 
in one breath that the rebels in Cape Colony are few in number and 
practically powerless ; and in the next we are informed that the 
whole Colony, down to Cape Town itself, has been placed under 
martial law. What may even now be happening behind the cloud 
which conceals South Africa from us we cannot so much as guess. 
Only one or two facts are allowed to emerge from the mists. We 
read of a military success here, and a defeat there. Day by day the 
telegraph brings us the news that a few more young lives have been 
sacrificed and a few more English homes made desolate. Or we are 
told that another small commando has been scattered, with so many 
of its members slain or captured. This is all. For months past we 
have not had, either from official or independent sources, anything 
in the nature of a full survey of the situation. There has been no 
attempt to tell us the whole truth, or anything approaching to it, 
and we are left to grope in the semi-darkness, conscious only of the 
fact that blood and treasure are still being being poured out in that 
war which was officially declared to be at an end more than twelve 
months ago. Yet Ministers have the effrontery to complain because 
people are anxious and impatient for further news. That which is really 
most wonderful is that the public should have acquiesced so long in a 
state of things that is unexampled. That the time is come to speak 
out and demand from the Government an account of its stewardship 
seems to be felt as strongly by Unionists as by Liberals. 

So far as the relations of the Home Government with Lord 
Kitchener are concerned, it is probable that there is much exaggera- 
tion in the charges freely brought against the former in the news- 
papers. It is inconceivable that the War Office, for example, should 
have deliberately turned a deaf ear to Lord Kitchener’s request for 
more troops. Mr. Brodrick has met these charges with a reply which 
has the defect of being far too complete. At the time when we 
know that the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa is sorely pressed 
for lack of troops that are in a fit condition to pursue the mobile and 
elusive foe, the Secretary for War publishes a statement to show 
that whereas Lord Kitchener asked for 9,000 men in December 
1900, he has actually since that date received 61,000. If this 
really meant all that it seems to signify, it would be clear that there 
was no ground for any complaint on the part of Lord Kitchener 
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or his friends. But everybody knows that if the troops sent out to 
South Africa during the present year have been sufficient in number 
they have to a large extent been deficient in quality. How many 
of the new recruits Lord Kitchener has already returned to England 
as unfit for service in the field, the public has not been allowed to 
learn ; but again and again we have had the mortification of learn- 
ing through the Press that a fresh cargo of rejected incapables has 
arrived at Southampton. The sending of such recruits to South 
Africa was of course worse than useless. In addition to the costliness 
of this form of ‘ keeping up the strength of an army’ it has caused 
great delay and much unnecessary mortification and worry to 
the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Brodrick, in his letter to Sir Howard 
Vincent, does not attempt to deny that many of the reinforcements 
sent out during the present year have been of indifferent quality. 
He admits it, and declares, in the best official style, that he is ‘ care- 
fully investigating the responsibility for it.’ One can only hope that 
he realises the gravity of that responsibility, and is prepared to 
inflict proper punishment upon the guilty persons. Certainly the 
contractor who wilfully supplies diseased meat for an army’s food 
is not more of a criminal than the officer who knowingly passes 
recruits who can be of no use to the General clamouring for re- 
inforcements. 

But there was one passage in Mr. Brodrick’s letter in vindication 
of the War Office so significant that even the dullest person could 
not fail to see in it the most sweeping condemnation of the authori- 
ties which has yet been pronounced. ‘It should be remembered,’ 
wrote the Secretary for War, ‘that new levies would have been 
brought under training earlier but for the universal opinion of our 
military advisers in South Africa and at home from September to 
November 1900, that the war had reached a stage when fresh troops 
would not be required.’ I prefer not to discuss the question of the 
division of responsibility between Ministers and their professional 
advisers. In former days it was not customary for Secretaries of 
State to shelter themselves behind these officials. They were 
supposed to be men of sufficient intelligence and capacity to be able 
to judge for themselves upon great questions of policy such as the 
strengthening of an army in the field. The business of the profes- 
sional adviser was to give advice; it was for the Minister, after 
hearing that advice, to form his decision on his own responsibility. 
But here again it is impossible not to be struck by the fact that the 
baleful influence of the general election has been felt even in the 
remctest corners of the field of war. From ‘September to November 
1900’ was just the period when the country was given over to the 
electoral contest, and when consequently Ministers were everywhere 
proclaiming that military operations were at an end. They could 
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not weaken the force of that proclamation—in the truth of which 
they doubtless believed, though upon most insufficient evidence—by 
pushing on measures for a large augmentation of the Army. If they 
had done so, they would have seemed to give the lie to the confident 
speeches and declarations with which they were rejoicing the heart 
of the British elector. They allowed the precious months to slip 
past unimproved. Who can doubt that this three months’ inaction 
in England is directly responsible for the prolongation of the war 
into its third year? If only the Government had been strong 
enough to resist the temptation to make the war a party cry, how 
different might have been the situation to-day! But, setting aside 
this melancholy aspect of the question, I revert to Mr. Brodrick’s 
statement of the opinion of the military authorities. According to 
that statement the military advisers of the Government were unani- 
mous twelve months ago in their belief that no fresh troops were 
needed in South Africa. Since then the despatch of 60,000 
more or less efficient soldiers to the front has furnished the most 
convincing of commentaries upon the soundness of the opinion 
expressed by these military advisers, and endorsed and adopted by 
Ministers themselves. Well may Mr. Bowles say that the present 
Government, if the strongest of modern times, is also the most 
unfortunate. It may be able to do everything else, but by its own 
confession it cannot conduct a war. What is most humiliating in 
the apology of Mr. Brodrick is his acknowledgment that in capacity, 
intelligence, and knowledge, the members of the Cabinet are on a 
par with the man in the street. It is easy to forgive the people of 
London for their belief when the City Volunteers returned that the 
war was ended and that no further drafts upon the manhood of the 
nation would be needed. The people of London believed what they 
were told by the rulers whom they trusted and the generals whom 
they adored; and if anyone ventured to hint a doubt as to the 
wisdom of the prevalent optimism. they not unnaturally regarded 
him as a traitor. But what is to be said of the members of the 
Cabinet, who, having direct access to all the facts, showed no greater 
Sagacity, no more accurate knowledge of the truth, than did the 
uninstructed mob in the streets? There is another question that 
must be put: What can we think of the capacity of the military 
authorities, who in the advice which they gave to the Government 
between September and November 1900 showed themselves to be so 
hopelessly in the wrong ? 

So much for the question of the management of the war. Enough 
has been said to show that it is certainly not without reason that the 
country is at last beginning to ask itself whether it is possible that 
this Ministry will be able to bring the struggle in South Africa to a 
satisfactory conclusion, Who can be surprised that when men 
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contrast the situation in the field with the apparent lethargy of 
our holiday-making Government they are filled with dismay? If 
there were any evidence that Ministers had profited by the severe 
lessons they have received during the last two years one might feel 
some hope as to the future. But unfortunately, if we are to judge 
by the Ministerial utterances, this is not the case. Our rulers and 
governors are appareutiy as childishly optimistic now as they were 
two years ago, when they anticipated—on that occasion in defiance 
of the opinion of their military experts—a ‘walk over’ in Natal, or 
twelve months ago when they came to the conclusion that the war 
had ended just in the nick of time for a dissolution of Parliament 
which was to settle the terms of peace. All is for the best, in their 
opinion, in the best of possible worlds. They only ask the nation 
to continue to trust them, and everything will come right some day, 
in some fashion as yet undefined; and in the meantime any signs 
of dissatisfaction or anxiety are to be dealt with as the outcome of a 
‘ panic,’ and repressed accordingly. It will be for the country to say 
whether it relishes this treatment from men who are insisting upon 
carrying on the war, and the management of South African affairs, 
behind closed doors. For the first time within living memory the 
nation which has given so freely of its blood and treasure is being 
treated like a child, and kept as much as possible in the dark with 
regard to what is passing behind that mysterious screen which hides 
the fatal arena from its eyes. I cannot believe that even the man 
in the street will submit to such a state of things much longer. 

But, apart from the war, the question of the reorganisation of the 
Army is one that demands the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment. Twelve months ago even the optimists of Downing Street 
admitted that this was the case, and those who were anxious to see 
the Empire set upon a business footing were told that they must 
hold their hands until at least the new Secretary of State for War 
had prepared and explained his great scheme of reorganisation. A 
year has passed, and one would like to know where we stand to-day 
with regard to this question of Army reorganisation. What, for 
example, has Mr. Brodrick achieved so far? Every one will give 
him credit for the best intentions. No one disputes his ability, and 
he has shown that, at a pinch, he can be sufficiently courageous in 
dealing with thorny questions of patronage and discipline. But 
when one looks back upon all that has passed during the present year 
with regard to Army affairs, outside the region of the war, it is 
impossible to repress a feeling of disappointment at the failure of the 
Government to make good its promises. We have only to refer to 
Mr. Brodrick’s letter to Sir Howard Vincent in order to see how 
unreal are the improvements that the War Office is supposed to have 
made, In that letter the Secretary of State dwelt with pride upon 
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the fact that we have ‘over 100,000 men in training at home.’ 
Alas! to how many of these new troops is the word ‘man’ really 
applicable ? and how long will it be before these soldiers in posse are 
really fit to take the field in such a campaign, for example, as that 
in which our Army is now engaged? The first and most necessary 
element of an army is a sufficiency of soldiers. If one applies this 
test, the failure of the War Office to satisfy the demands of the 
nation becomes at once apparent. The three Army Corps which 
were promised us by the Secretary for War have, it is true, advanced 
so far that their commanders have been appointed; though by a 
miracle of mismanagement not one of the three commanders has the 
qualifications expressly laid down by Mr. Brodrick himself when he 
explained the nature of his scheme. But if the commanders have 
been appointed, where are the men whom they are to command ? 
It would be unfair to judge any structure from its appearance 
immediately after its foundations have been laid, and Mr. Brodrick 
would be fairly entitled to protest against premature criticism of his 
scheme of reorganisation but for one fact—that is, that the premises 
on which he has founded it have already been shown to be false. He 
is no nearer to-day to getting the men for his three Army Corps than 
he was twelve months ago, and the authorities are now almost 
unanimous in their conviction that the utmost limit of the supply 
from voluntary enlistment has now been reached. Here is a problem 
which a strong Government, knowing its own mind and resolved to 
carry out the programme that it deemed necessary for the safety 
of the country, might well have been trying to solve during the past 
holiday weeks, instead of leaving its members to spend their time on 
grouse-moor and golf-link. Is it surprising that here also the public 
sees reason for dissatisfaction and uneasiness with regard to the 
performances of the Ministry ? 

What progress has been made in the grave task of reorganising 
the War Office itself we are not permitted to learn. But many 
sinister rumours have been current during the past month. Some 
of these rumours deal with the severity of the struggle that the 
Secretary of State has to maintain against the mysterious ‘ power 
behind the Throne,’ the anonymous military hierarchy that seems 
able to frustrate the schemes of any Minister and to override public 
opinion, no matter how distinctly it may have expressed itself. One 
need not stop to inquire what measure of truth there may be in the 
story that Mr. Brodrick is already worn out with his gallant but 
vain attempt to reduce the great military establishment in Pall Mall 
to something like order, and to infuse into it those business principles 
without which it must continue to be a source of weakness to the 
nation. What is certain is that, as yet, no substantial progress has 
been made with the scheme of reform, and that the story of the 
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blunders and failures of red-tape and routine are as unpleasantly 
frequent as before. Some strange form of paralysis seems to afflict 
the vast establishment, and to reduce the Minister to a state of helpless- 
ness that is almost pathetic. We hear strange stories of the right 
thing done at the wrong time, and of the wrong thing done always. 
What is evident is that there is a serious lack of energy and courage 
in the way in which the Government is grappling with a problem of 
the gravest importance. It is distressing to the well-informed to 
find that at such a moment, when we need so urgently the presence 
of men of brains and scientific training in Pall Mall, Ministers should 
have chosen to banish from England one of the few men who are 
believed to be capable of really leading the work of reform. It is 
honourable banishment, it is true, to which Sir George Clarke has 
been sentenced, but it seems a pity that he should have been sent 
out as Lieutenant-Governor of Victoria at the very time when his 
services in Pall Mall would be of the greatest value to the Army and 
the country. Who is it who is responsible for this appointment, 
which, though undoubtedly flattering to Sir George Clarke, entails so 
serious a sacrifice of the interests of thenation? Here, again, we are 
made to feel the presence of the power behind the Throne, and are 
driven to confess that we can feel no confidence in the ability of the 
present Administration to grapple with it with the boldness that is 
essential if success is to be attained. 

For the moment the condition of affairs is gloomy, and the future 
is anything but cheerful. The ‘ equinoctial storm ’ which has affrighted 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been raised by a true instinct in the 
mind of the public. It is not without good reason that the supporters 
and organs of the Government have given utterance to the appre- 
hension with which they are filled. They see their country beset on 
all sides by dangers and difficulties, and they cannot feel any confi- 
dence that the Ministers whom they trusted so long and so implicitly 
are equal to the burden of responsibility that they have to 
bear. And whilst this is the view of a large proportion of the 
Ministerical party, what is to be said of the opinions of the other 
section of the community—that which has all along seen reason to 
condemn the manner in which the Ministry has administered our 
affairs ? The Opposition shares the dissatisfaction of the Ministerialists, 
and does more than merely share it. The ridiculous cry that it is 
unpatriotic to criticise the man at the helm in time of storm becomes 
of no effect when the criticism is offered alike by the supporters and the 
opponents of the Government. Ministers, whether they like it or 
not, must accept the unpleasant fact that they are no longer trusted 
as they once were by their own followers, and that the distrust of 
the Opposition, even of that section of it which has supported them 
most loyally during the war, is now intensified tenfold. One need 
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not exaggerate or pay too much importance to the jealous foreign 
critics who exultantly proclaim their belief that the Star of England 
is waning ; but it is impossible to close our ears to the voices of men, 
not ordinarily to be counted as pessimists, who in all gravity and 
sincerity declare their conviction that the country of our love is in 
peril and distress, and that the men who are for the present charged 
with its destinies seem to be hopelessly unequal to their task. 

What is to be done to meet such a situation? Surely the first 
thing must be to put on one side that spirit of sheer undiluted 
partisanship which has been our curse during the past two years, 
Men talk glibly enough about no alternative Ministry being possible, 
and about not killing Charles to make James King. Everybody 
knows, and most admit, that if an alternative Government of the 
ordinary kind were at this moment possible, Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues would before now have been compelled to make way for it. 
But there is clearly no party alternative to the existing Government 
whilst it commands its immense majority in Parliament, and no 
wise man, whether Liberal or Conservative, desires just now another 
appeal to the country. Ministers may amend their ways and satisfy 
us that they have recovered from the fatigue and depression which 
after more than six years of office have sapped their strength and 
impaired their energy so seriously. That, no doubt, would be most 
satisfactory to their own followers and probably to the majority of 
their opponents. But we have to ask ourselves whether such a 
recovery is probable or even possible. We cannot ignore the age of 
the Prime Minister or his growing infirmities, nor can we shut our 
eyes to the fact that the ruling committee of which he is the chief— 
in other words, the Cabinet—seems to be suffering as a whole from 
the effect of the six years’ strain, and to have lost its elasticity and 
virility. In these circumstances, if we are to see the government of 
the country placed within a reasonable period in capable and trust- 
worthy hands, it will be necessary to overleap those narrow bounds 
of party which the present Government has sought to make even 
narrower and higher than before. Ever since the war began, and 
the first disastrous miscalculations and blunders of those in authority 
became apparent, the idea of a Ministry of affairs, not drawn 
exclusively from one political party but representing the great body 
of national and patriotic public opinion, has been in the minds of 
not afew. If in the words of Mr. Bowles, echoed by many another 
supporter of the Administration, the present Government ‘can 
neither make peace nor war,’ it is surely time that we found another 
Government to which we might look with confidence to make war 
with success and to conclude peace with honour. In such a Govern- 
ment, some of the elements forming the present Administration would 
of necessity remain, but the new blood needed to give the life and 
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strength required to enable it to perform its Herculean task would 
have to be found, not in a single party, but among the members of 
that great central body of British citizens who, whether they bear 
one party name or another, are at one in placing the interests of 
their country above those of their party, and who for the moment 
desire nothing more than the restoration of the King’s Government 
to the efficiency and authority which for the moment it has lost. 
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